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By  Charles  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President. 


COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 
JANUARY  2isT,   1918. 


I  HAVE  selected  as  the  subject  of  my  annual  lecture  the 
Churches  of  East  and  West  Hendred,  Ardington  and 
Lockinge.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  group  of  villages  more  beautifully 
situated  and  with  more  picturesque  surroundings  than  the  four 
above  mentioned,  "  nestling  in  a  secluded  hollow  in  the  chalk 
downs  of  Berkshire,"  some  distance  from  the  railways,  and  away 
from  the  main  roads,  and  no  pleasanter  day's  recreation  can  be 
suggested  to  the  pedestrian  than  to  find  his  way  from  Wantage, 
about  five  miles  away,  and  starting  from  East  Hendred  and  soon 
afterwards  striking  the  course  of  the  Ginge  brook  to  follow  it  up 
through  West  Hendred  and  Ardington  to  its  source  at  Lockinge, 
and  thence  back  to  Wantage.  As,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  demonstrated, 
there  is  much  of  interest  in  all  the  Churches,  and  in  the  old 
timbered  houses  and  other  old-world  features  in  these  secluded 
communities,  a  continuous  source  of  delight  to  those  who  possess  an 
appreciative  sense  of  the  amenities  around  them. 

Of  East  Hendred,  or  Henreth,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  much 
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has  already  been  written.  Mr.  Treacher,  in  a  valuable  paper  com- 
municated to  our  Society,  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  was  one  of 
the  earliest  communities  in  the  County,  dating  back  far  away  to 
pre-historic  times.  In  the  "Antiquities  of  Berkshire,"  compiled  by 
Elias  Ashmole,  mainly  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  monuments, 
brasses  and  heraldic  memorials  existing  in  the  Berkshire  Churches, 
at  the  time  he  completed  his  survey  towards  the  end  of  the  iyth 
century,  in  addition  to  his  special  subject,  a  concise  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Manors,  markets,  and  other  parochial  details  is  con- 
tributed. Lysons  also,  in  the  u  Magna  Britannia,  Berkshire," 
published  early  in  the  iQth  century,  gives  a  similar  account,  and 
referring  to  the  tradition  that  East  Hendred  was  once  a  populous 
market  town,  points  out  that  by  a  census  taken  at  the  instance  of 
Cardinal  Pole  in  1555  there  were  then  only  200  residents  in  the 
parish. 

A  full  account  of  the  parish  and  Church  appears  in  Clarke's 
"  Parochial  Topography  of  the  Hundred  of  Wanting."  There  is  a 
view  and  description  of  the  Church  in  the  u  Sketches  of  Churches  " 
by  H.  E.  Relton,  and  an  account  of  the  Church  only  in  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical and  Architectural  Topography  of  England"  (Diocese  of 
Oxford).  Under  the  title  of  "An  old  Berkshire  Village  "  a  very 
excellent  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  Money,  F.S.A.,  was  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Newbury  Weekly  News,"  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  from  our  Society  on  June  26th,  1912,  a  descriptive  paper  was 
read  by  the  then  Rector,  the  Rev.  Cecil  Hope  Gill,  and  has  since 
been  printed.  In  addition  to  these  several  authorities  I  have,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Taunt,  been  enabled  to  examine  two 
volumes  of  "Rough  Notes  for  the  History  of  East  Hendred,"  col- 
lected with  a  view  to  their  publication  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Sowdon,  an 
esteemed  resident  in  the  parish,  who  unfortunately  passed  away 
before  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  intention.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped  that  these  valuable  notes  may  ere  long  be  put  into  shape  and 
published  as  an  ample  record  of  the  past  history  of  this  important 
parish.  With  all  these  references  already  to  hand,  it  is  only  right 
that  only  the  most  superficial  account  of  the  civil  life  of  the  village 
should  here  be  attempted,  and  that  our  efforts  may  mainly  be 
directed  to  a  description  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  Parish 
Church  (Fig.  i). 

It,  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  parish  is  situate  in  two  of  the 
County  Hundreds,  viz.,  Wantage  and  Reading,  and  its  former 
importance  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  of  its  possessing  no  less  than 
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five  Manors.  We  find  that  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon  had  two  grants 
of  three  and  ten  hides  of  land  respectively  from  King  Edgar  in  962 
and  964. 

Of  the  Manors,  the  Abbey  Manor  received  its  name  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  bestowed  by  Henry  I.  on  Reading  Abbey,  as 
part  of  the  endowment  of  his  new  foundation.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries  in  1539  it  came  back  to  the  Crown,  and  in  1545 
was  granted  to  Henry  Norris,  Esq.  From  him  it  passed  through 
various  holders,  till  in  1622  it  was  purchased  by  William  Eyston, 
Esq.,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owners  of  Hendred  House,  to 
whom  it  still  belongs. 

New  College  Manor  was  at  an  early  period  granted  to  the  Priory 
of  Littlemore,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory,  to  its  present 
owner,  New  College,  Oxford. 

Frampton  Manor  was  at  an  early  date,  with  seven  hides  of  land, 
in  the  possession  of  Frampton  Priory  in  Dorsetshire,  a  cell  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  alien 
Priories  it  got  into  the  hands  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  his  heir,  King  Henry  VI,  by  whom  it  was  granted 
to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor.  They  afterwards  surrendered 
it  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  granted  it  to  John  Winchcombe.  It 
was  sold  by  his  grandson,  and  after  passing  through  several  hands 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Wantage,  to  whose  family  it  still 
belongs. 

The  King's  Manor,  which  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  Dooms- 
day survey  to  the  Earl  of  Evreux,  was  granted  to  the  Abbey  of 
Noion  in  Normandy.  When  the  possessions  of  these  Norman 
Abbeys  were  sequestrated,  it,  with  ten  hides  of  land,  was  granted  to 
the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  at  Sheen,  in  Surrey. 
King  Henry  V.,  by  his  charter  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
"granted  to  the  monks  for  the  benefit  of  this  their  manor  a  weekly 
market  upon  Tuesday,  and  two  fairs  yearly  ;  the  one  called  St. 
Augustine's  fair,  which  began  the  24th  of  May,  two  days  before  the 
festival,  and  lasted  till  the  day  after  ;  the  other  was  called  St. 
Catherine's  fair,  and  began  the  23rd  of  November  and  continued 
till  the  26th,  the  day  after  the  festival."  At  the  Reformation  the 
Manor  was  again  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  remained  in  possession 
till  sold  recently  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Woods  and  Forests.  The  Stewardship  of  this  Manor  is  alleged  to 
be  one  of  the  sinecure  offices  given  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  to 
enable  him  to  vacate  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  Manor  of  Arches  is  the  only  one  which  has  always  been  in 
lay  hands.  At  the  Norman  Survey  it  was  held  by  Henry  de  Ferrers, 
and  is  stated  to  have  belonged  in  1171  to  William  Crossbecy,  a 
member  of  a  family  we  find  recorded  of  a  much  later  period  in  old 
glass  at  Milton  Church,  near  Abingdon.  The  Turbervilles  next 
appear,  and  Robert  de  Turberville  held  it  under  William  Ferrers, 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Amicia,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Richard  de  Turberville,  married  William  de  Arches,  whence 
is  derived  the  name  of  the  Manor.  She  was  living  in  1323.  She 
made  a  grant  to  her  son  William  of  all  her  manors  in  East  Hendred, 
with  the  advowson  of  the  Chapel  there.  William,  grandson  of  the 
second  William,  left  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  married  to  John 
Stowe,  and  Isabel  his  daughter  and  heir  married  William  Eyston, 
"  who  thus  acquired  this  property  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI."  and  from  him  it  has  descended  in  the  direct  male 
line  to  the  present  proprietor,  a  record  for  our  County  of  Berkshire. 

The  Manor  House  is  a  picturesque  building,  and  still  retains 
some  of  the  old  portions,  such  as  the  hall,  etc.  It  has,  however, 
been  much  altered  and  renovated  in  recent  times.  Many  interesting 
relics,  especially  those  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  are  pre- 
served here.  Adjoining  the  house  on  the  south  side  is  the  ancient 
Chapel  (Fig.  2)  called  the  Chantry  of  St.  Amand  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Turberville,  who  obtained 
from  Pope  Alexander  IVth  in  1256  permission  to  build  a  free 
Chapel  on  his  Manor  at  East  Hendred.  There  is  a  good  decorated 
window  at  the  east  end  and  two  lancets  on  the  south  side.  The 
initials  of  Hugh  Faringdon,  last  Abbot  of  Reading,  appear  in  a 
window  on  the  north  side.  It  is  recorded  that  much  damage  was 
done  to  it  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  "  defaced 
and  plundered  the  chapel,  broke  the  lamp,  took  away  the  sanctus 
bell,  supped  out  of  the  chalice,  and  taking  some  of  the  Church 
stuffe  with  them  to  Oxford  dressed  up  a  mawkin  in  it,  and  set  it  up 
on  the  top  of  a  bonfire."  In  the  Chapel  are  preserved  two  stone 
sepulchral  monuments  (Fig.  3),  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  of 
Poughley  Priory  near  Chaddleworth,  and  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wroughton  to  the  late  Mr.  Eyston.  One  is  the  half  of  a  large 
coffin  lid  with  cross,  and  inscription  on  it  in  small  capital  letters, 
HERONIMVS  :  ROB'  :  FOR  :  I.,  and  is  supposed  to  commemorate 
Robert  the  first  Prior.  The  second  is  a  fine  recumbent  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  richly  vested,  with  crocketed  canopy  above  the  head. 
It  is  thought  to  be  of  late  isth  century  date,  and  when  found 
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retained  traces  of  the  colouring  with  which  it  had  formerly  been 
embellished. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  at  the  dissolution  of 
alien  Priories  the  Manor  of  Frampton  was  granted  by  Henry  VI. 
to  the  Carthusian  Priory  of  Sheen  in  Surrey.  They  established  a 
cell,  and  their  buildings,  of  which  a  gatehouse  and  some  perpen- 
dicular windows  remain,  were  erected  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
which  enters  the  village  from  the  east.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  stands  the  Chapel  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  (Fig.  4),  built  by  the 
Monks  as  a  wayside  Chapel.  It  is  now  known  as  Champs  Chapel 
from  a  former  tenant.  We  get  the  following  concise  description 
from  Murray's  Handbook  for  Berkshire :  "It  measures  25^  x  15^  ; 
"  the  W.  half  is  divided  horizontally  by  a  floor,  but  the  E.  half  is 
"  open  to  the  roof,  and  separated  by  a  screen.  Two  image  brackets 
"  and  an  aumbry  remain  ;  the  E.  window  is  of  three  lights,  and 
"there  are  two-light  Perp.  S.E.  and  N.E.  windows.  The  latter  can 
"  be  seen  in  the  bedroom  of  a  later  cottage  built  against  the  chapel 
"  on  the  N.  On  the  N.W.  is  an  extension  of  the  priest's  accommo- 
"  dation  with  some  Perp.  woodwork,  and  a  much  weathered  barge- 
"  board."  There  is  a  west  doorway  (Fig.  5)  with  four-centred  arch 
with  a  hollow  and  small  angle  roll,  a  two-light  square  headed  window 
above  and  a  small  single  light  in  the  gable.  In  the  south  wall  is  a 
blocked-up  oblong  opening  (Fig.  6).  The  east  window  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work  with  undercut  label.  The  Chapel 
is  built  of  stone  and  no  doubt  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  151)1 
century.  It  was  desecrated  with  the  Priory  at  the  Reformation  and 
has  since  been  degraded  to  the  most  menial  secular  uses.  The 
structure,  however,  is  still  in  sound  condition.  The  cottage  attached 
to  it,  a  brick  and  timber  edifice,  is  also  derelict.  It  was  probably 
built  soon  after  the  desecration  of  the  Chapel. 

The  Parish  Church  (Fig.  7)  with  the  advowson  and  tithes  got 
into  the  possession  of  Abingdon  Abbey  at  an  early  date,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the  Abbots  were  natives  of  East 
Hendred,  viz.,  Robert  de  Henreth,  1223  to  1238,  and  Richard  de 
Henreth,  1262  to  1289.  The  Church  (Fig.  8)  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Augustine,  one  of  the  two  churches  in  the  diocese  (the  other  being  at 
Westbury  in  Buckinghamshire)  which  bear  the  honoured  name  of  our 
great  Missionary  Saint.  It  is  a  large  and  imposing  edifice,  its  extreme 
length  being  given  as  107%  feet,  the  breadth  across  nave  and  aisles 
being  52  feet.  It  consists  of  a  west  tower,  nave,  aisles,  extra  south 
aisle,  transepts,  chancel  and  south  chapel.  It  has  been  described  as 
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disappointing,  as  no  doubt  the  hand  of  the  restorer  has  been  heavy, 
and  much  unnecessary  renovation  appears  to  have  been  carried  out. 
We  fortunately  have  a  description  of  the  Church  by  Clarke,  Relton, 
and  Parker,  as  it  appeared  to  them  before  the  drastic  changes  which 
characterised  the  Restoration  of  1860  were  carried  out.  Of  the 
Church  which  must  have  existed  in  Norman  times  nothing  now 
remains,  and  the  earliest  portion  of  the  present  structure  is  the 
nave,  with  its  early  English  arcades,  probably  dating  from  the  early 
years  of  the  i3th  century.  The  Chancel,  transepts  and  clerestory 
of  the  nave  are  of  the  late  Decorated  period  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  the  fine  west  tower  and  some  of  the  roofs 
are  good  examples  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  Eyston 
Chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chancel,  with  its  screen  is  a  later 
addition  of  about  the  year  1500.  The  extra  south  aisle,  rood 
screen,  and  other  details,  belong  to  the  1860  restoration.  This  was 
unfortunately  a  very  drastic  process,  and  much  unnecessary  renova- 
tion was  introduced,  while  a  considerable  amount  of  the  old  furni- 
ture, screen,  pews,  etc.,  was  removed.  These  will  be  duly  referred 
to  as  we  make  our  perambulation  of  the  Church. 

Taking  up  our  position  in  the  interior  of  the  Chancel  (Fig.  9), 
we  notice  that  the  east  window  is  a  modern  and  rather  poor  insertion 
in  the  Decorated  style.  It  is  of  three  lights,  and  no  doubt  was 
intended  to  be  a  copy  of  the  window  taken  out  at  the  1860  restora- 
tion, and  alleged  by  Mr.  Sowdon  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Abing- 
don,  and  set  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Trendell  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey. 
The  south  chancel  window  is  also  new,  square  headed  in  the  late 
Decorated  style.  Within  the  sill  is  a  plain  sedile  divided  into  two 
seats  with  a  central  and  side  elbows.  To  the  east  of  this  is  a  very 
beautiful  piscina  (Fig.  10)  with  acutely  pointed  arched  canopy, 
enclosing  an  ogee  headed  arch  with  cinquefoiled  fringe ;  there  is  a 
stone  shelf,  and  projecting  stone  basin  octagonal  on  plan.  There  is 
a  modern  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  chancel  roof  is  panelled,  with  roses,  etc.,  on  the  panels.  The 
western  part  is  high  pitched  and  open,  and  alleged  to  be  the  original 
one  dating  from  the  late  Decorated  period.  On  the  south  side  is 
the  Eyston  Chapel,  opening  to  the  Chancel  with  two  low  four 
centred  arches  having  two  fluted  orders,  supported  on  a  central  pier 
with  engaged  shaft  attached  to  each  cardinal  face,  and  large  well 
moulded  capitals.  The  arches  rest  east  and  west  on  semi-octagonal 
responds  and  capitals.  The  chancel  arch  has  been  destroyed,  but 
the  piers  still  remain  in  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  chancel 
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screen  dates  from  the  1860  restoration.  Mr.  Sowdon  states  that  it 
was  substituted  for  the  old  screen,  which  was  of  considerable  merit 
and  similar  in  design  to  that  dividing  the  Eyston  Chapel  from  the 
south  aisle.  Mr.  Gill  informs  us  that  "prior  to  the  restoration  there 
was  a  carved  oak  screen,  with  a  plastered  wall  above  it,  on  which 
were  hung  the  usual  boards  with  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Decalogue  upon  them,  and  also  the  Royal  Arms,  all  of  which  were 
removed."  In  the  article  on  the  Church  in  Relton's  Sketches  of 
Churches,  written  by  the  then  Rector,  the  Rev.  C.  Whapshare,  we 
find  the  following  :  "  The  Chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an 
ugly  wooden  screen,  painted  blue."  It  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Topography,  so  probably  was  not  of  much  artistic 
value.  It  is  said  that  portions  of  it  are  incorporated  in  the  present 
Chancel  stalls. 

The  Eyston  Chapel  is  of  late  Perpendicular  date,  circ.  1500,  and 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  private  property,  and  for  over  400  years 
the  burial  place  of  the  Eyston  family.  The  east  window  (Fig.  n) 
is  of  three  lights,  square  headed  late  Perpendicular.  There  are 
some  fragments  of  old  glass,  part  of  a  shield,  with  the  Royal  Arms, 
az.  three  fleurs  de  lis  or,  and  inscription  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  also 
small  remains  in  the  head.  On  the  south  side  are  two  three-light 
windows  also  square  headed.  In  the  western  one  are  some  frag- 
ments of  old  glass  in  the  head,  and  part  of  the  canopy  of  the  central 
light  in  yellow  and  white.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  small  piscina  with 
plain  arch  and  projecting  basin.  The  roof  is  low  pitched  with 
embattled  wall  plate  of  the  same  date.  The  Chapel  is  full  of 
memorials  of  the  Eyston  family.  The  earliest  and  most  interesting 
is  a  black  marble  slab  on  the  floor  near  the  north  wall.  It  has  the 
brass  effigies  of  a  knight  and  lady,  he  in  the  armour,  and  she  in  the 
costume  of  the  time,  and  below  them  are  small  figures  of  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Above  are  two  shields.  On  the  first  Eyston, 
three  lions  ramp,  guard  2  and  i  quartering,  (2)  a  chevron  between 
three  crows  (Stowe),  (3)  three  Arches  (De  Arches),  and  (4)  a  lion 
ramp.  (Turbevile).  The  second  has  the  same  arms  impaling 
Berington,  three  dogs  passant  in  pale,  with  a  crescent  for  difference. 
The  tinctures  are  not  shown.  There  is  the  following  inscription 
below  : — 

Eystonus  gelida  jacet  hac  sub  mole  Joannis 
Spes  miserum,  generis  gratia,  plebis  amor. 

Nee  tamen  hie  totus,  sola  hie  sunt  ossa,  petivit 
Mens  cselum,  mundum  gloria,  corpus  humum. 
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Jana  Buringtonia  de  stirpe  creata  remansit 
Spe  viduata,  suo  jam  viduata  viro. 

Natos  tres  vivos  natam  solamq  reliquit 

Conjugis  hoc  conjux  pignus  amantis  habet. 

Hujus  ad  exemplum  bene  vivere  discito  (lector) 

Et  bene  si  disces  vivere,  disce  mori. 
He  deceased  the  3  day  of  March,  1589,  anno  aetatis  58. 
Ashmole,  who  loved  to  give  a  poetical  translation  to  these  Latin 
inscriptions,  allows  himself  great  latitude  in  this  instance,  and  is  more 
flowery  than  accurate  in  his  rendering.  There  are  black  marble 
slabs  to  William  Eyston  and  William  his  grandson,  and  white  marble 
memorials  to  Charles  Eyston,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Eyston  and 
daughter  of  William  Hildesley,  George  Eyston,  and  Anne,  wife  of 
George  Eyston,  the  last-named  with  very  long  and  laudatory  epitaph. 
There  are  also  ledger  stones  to  Benedict  Winchcombe  of  Cheame, 
to  Mrs.  Anne  Sherwood,  and  others.  All  the  inscriptions  are  fully 
set  out  in  Clarke's  "  History  of  Wanting,"  and  the  earlier  ones  in 
Ashmole's  "Antiquities  of  Berkshire."  There  is  no  arch  between 
the  Chapel  and  south  aisle,  but  a  good  screen  (Fig.  12)  separates 
this  portion  of  the  Church.  It  has  the  coved  canopy  with  embattled 
cornice  remaining.  There  are  two  open  compartments  to  the  upper 
part  of  each  of  the  doors,  and  four  more  on  either  side,  all  with 
tracery  in  the  head.  The  lower  panels  have  good  tracery  in  the 
head  of  each  compartment.  The  screen  is  of  the  late  Perpen- 
dicular period.  The  nave  arcade  (Fig.  13)  consists  of  four  lofty 
arches  on  each  side,  the  eastern  one  formerly  opening  into  a 
transept.  The  arches  have  one  chamfered  order,  and  those  on 
south  have  a  continuous  chamfered  hoodmould  on  heads  above  the 
columns  both  on  the  nave  and  aisle  sides  (Fig.  14).  Many  of  the 
heads  have  been  renewed.  On  the  north  side  is  a  continuous  half- 
round  hoodmould,  also  on  heads.  The  arches  are  supported  on 
cylindrical  columns  with  round  undercut  abacus,  and  capitals 
enriched  with  very  bold  and  varied  stiff-leaved  or  conventional 
foliage  (Figs.  15,  16,  17).  Unfortunately  some  of  these  have  been 
renewed.  The  east  and  west  responds  are  semi-octagonal  with 
grooved  and  chamfered  abacus.  Parker  considers  these  arches  to 
be  of  transitional  Norman  date,  but  the  very  rich  conventional 
foliage  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  i3th  cen- 
tury, to  which  date  they  may  be  assigned. 

A  considerable  amount  of  church  building  must  have  been  going 
on  in  Berkshire  at  this  time,  and  we  find  other  fine  examples  of 
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these  capitals  with  the  bold  conventional  foliage  in  the  Churches  of 
Harwell,  Hagbourne,  Steventon,  North  Moreton,  Long  Wittenham 
and  Ardington,  and  possibly  the  same  influence  was  available  to 
supervise  this  special  work  of  the  masons  in  these  several  Churches. 
Above  the  arches  are  clerestory  openings  with  cinquefoiled  lights 
within  spherical  triangles.  They  are  in  the  late  Decorated  style,  but 
are  much  renewed.  The  nave  roof  is  high  pitched  with  tie  beams 
and  kingposts.  The  eastern  bay  above  the  rood  loft  is  panelled ;  on 
one  boss  is  a  Catherine  wheel.  This  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
the  main  roof  dating  from  the  i4th  century.  The  north  aisle  is 
very  narrow,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  window  unaltered  since 
it  was  built  in  the  early  i3th  century.  The  extra  south  aisle  was 
built  in  1 86 1,  the  original  south  aisle  (Fig.  18)  having  been  widened 
at  this  time,  and  a  semi-circular  arched  founder's  tomb  in  the  south 
wall  destroyed.  There  are  no  arches  between  it  and  the  south  aisle, 
but  three  lofty  octagonal  pillars,  of  which  the  east  is  said  to  be  old, 
support  the  roofs,  without  any  intervening  wall  space.  The  east  bay 
was  formerly  the  transept  on  this  side.  The  windows  of  the  transepts 
and  aisles  are  all  renewed  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  north  transept 
projects  slightly  to  the  north  of  the  north  aisle  wall.  Lying  loose  on 
the  floor  is  part  of  a  small  stone  figure  with  the  head  and  feet  gone. 
It  has  a  single  tunic  down  to  the  knees,  the  right  arm,  hand  gone, 
raised,  the  left,  with  very  large  hand,  pointing  downwards.  On  the 
floor  is  a  brass  to  two  civilians.  Only  the  indent  of  one  remains. 
The  other  represents  a  merchant  standing  on  a  mound,  bareheaded, 
with  long  tunic,  and  hands  clasped  on  the  breast.  There  are  two 
shields  above,  each  with  very  interesting  merchant's  mark  and 
initials,  on  that  on  south  H.E.,  and  on  that  on  north  R.E.  There 
have  been  two  more  shields  below,  but  only  one  with  the  same 
merchant's  mark  remains.  There  is  the  following  inscription  below 
the  figures  : — 

"  Hie  jacent  henricus  Eldysley  &  Rogerus  Eldysley 

frater  eius  qdm  Mcatores  isti'  ville. 
qui  qdem  Rogerus  obiit  xxvii0  die  mens  Augusti 

a  dmo  MCCCC°  xxxix0  qr  ambs  ppiciet'  deus  Ame." 
In  Ashmole's  time  both  figures  were  there.     He  calls  them  two 
monks.     On  the  east  wall  is  set  up  another  inscription  in  brass,  as 
follows  : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Willms  Whitwey  pannaru'  et  lanari' 

qui  obiit  xxv  die  mensis 
Septembris  anno  dm  millmo  CCCC°LXXIX°  Cuius 

aie  propiciet'  de'  ame." 
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Ashmole,  who  does  not  give  the  inscription  accurately,  translates 
this  as  "  clothier  and  woollen  draper."  Whitwey  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  woolstaplers  or  woolmen  who  were  doing  such  a  flourishing 
trade  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Berks  and  Oxon  during  the  later 
1 5th  and  early  i6th  centuries.  These  brasses  were  removed  from 
the  Chancel.  Here  is  preserved  the  wooden  lectern  (Fig.  19),  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  examples  of  a  reading  desk  we 
have  remaining  in  England.  It  has  a  plain  sloping  book-rest  with 
projection  carved  with  three  leaves  on  a  stem  on  one  side  and  single 
leaf  on  the  other  below,  supported  on  a  shaft  with  small  projecting 
shelf  having  a  triple  leaf  on  one  side,  and  single  leaf  on  the  other, 
about  half-way  down.  The  lower  part,  ornamented  with  a  shallow 
trefoiled  arch,  rests  on  a  mailed  foot,  which  stands  on  a  triple  base, 
having  on  each  portion  a  recumbent  monster  animal.  The  date  of 
this  is  probably  as  early  as  the  i3th  century.  It  is  singular  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  either  by  Parker,  Clarke,  Relton,  or  Mr.  W. 
Money,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
Church.  Built  into  the  wall  of  the  new  organ  chamber  is  the  recess 
for  the  north  transept  altar  and  the  old  altar  stone.  The  pulpit 
(Fig.  20)  is  good  Jacobean  with  richly  carved  sounding  board,  and 
a  head  in  the  centre  of  the  main  part,  alleged  to  represent  King 
Charles  I.  The  hour  glass  is  also  preserved.  Mr.  Gill  informs  us 
that  the  "  Fine  Jacobean  pulpit  was  restored  last  year  (1911).  It 
"  was  probably  placed  in  the  Church  after  the  Restoration  of  the 
"  Monarchy  in  1660  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  King 
"Charles  I.,  a  carved  portrait  of  whose  head  appears  in  one  of  the 
"front  panels.  King  Charles  L,  it  may  be  added,  was  once  patron 
"  of  the  living,  which  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
"The  elaborately  carved  sounding  board  and  its  supporting  back 
"panels  were  removed  at  the  Restoration  (1860).  The  original 
"  back  panels  disappeared,  but  the  sounding  board  was  subsequently 
"rescued  from  a  stable-loft.  A  photograph  of  the  original  was 
"fortunately  preserved,  and  the  pulpit  now  reappears  in  its  original 
"shape,  with  hour  glass  and  all  complete." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  trouble  taken  to  restore  this  pulpit. 
The  date  here  suggested  for  it  seems  to  be  too  late.  The  font  (Fig. 
21)  has  a  plain  massive  octagonal  bowl  on  modern  stem,  and  is 
probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  nave  arcade.  It  has  a  modern 
cover,  the  old  Jacobean  cover  having  been  removed  at  the  time  of 
the  unfortunate  1860  restoration.  The  tower  arch  (Fig.  22)  is  fine 
late  Perpendicular,  with  two  fluted  orders  continued  down  the 
jambs  without  imposts  to  the  ground,  and  an  inner  fluted  order 
supported  on  semi-octagonal  responds  and  capitals.  The  west 
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window  is  good  Perpendicular  of  four  lights.     There  is  one  small 
fragment  of  old  glass  with   a   head   crowned  with   the  papal  tiara. 
There  are  six  bells  of  the  following  weights  and  descriptions  : — 
The  tenor,  22  cwt.     "  Samuel  Knight  made  mee  Gabriel  my  name 

to  bee.     1689.     W.  R.     J.  S." 

The  5th,  19  cwt.     "  Revd.  C.  Wapshare,  Rector,  Revd.  E.  Hussey, 
Curate,  W.  Allin  C.  Robey  Churchwardens.     W.  Taylor,  Oxford, 
fecit  1853." 
The  4th,  14  cwt.     "Sancta  Anna  Ora  pro  Nobis."     [This  is  a  pre- 

Reformation  bell.] 

The  3rd,  12  cwt.     "Fear  God.     1647." 

The  2nd,  10  cwt.      "Thomas  Ellaway  and  John  Clement  Church- 
wardens.    J.  Bagley.     1746." 
The  ist,  7^  cwt.     "Ellis  and  Henry  Knight  made  mee.     1674." 

The  clock  is  most  interesting,  and  probably  one  of  the  oldest  in 
England.  "  It  bears  the  name  of  its  maker  and  date  upon  it — 
'"John  Seymour,  Wantage,  1525.'  It  retains  its  original  driving 
"  wheel,  with  the  cogs  cut  out  of  the  solid.  There  is  also  another 
"  wooden  wheel  belonging  to  a  yet  older  clock,  now  used  for  the 
"chiming  apparatus."  (Hope  Gill). 

On  the  exterior  of  the  Church  there  is  not  much  of  interest  to 
note,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  west  tower,  as  the  hand  of  the 
restorer  has  been  exceptionally  heavy.  The  north  doorway  retains 
portions  of  the  old  work  and  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  with  a 
small  roll  moulding  on  the  hoodmould,  two  orders  to  arch  and 
jambs,  the  outer  fluted,  the  inner,  with  fillet  band.  On  the  interior 
side  the  arch  is  segmental-headed,  almost  semi-circular.  The  north 
window  of  the  north  transept  may  also  be  partly  old,  late  Decorated, 
of  the  same  flamboyant  style  as  the  beautiful  east  window  at  West 
Hendred.  It  is  of  three  lights  with  a  vesica  enclosing  an  eight-foil 
in  the  head,  and  a  half  oval  on  either  side,  and  two  small  quatrefoils 
between  these  and  the  main  lights,  all  enclosed  within  elegant 
curvilinear  tracery.  The  windows  of  the  Eyston  Chapel  have  all 
square  undercut  labels.  The  south  doorway  and  all  the  windows 
not  otherwise  mentioned  are  new.  The  nave  roof  retains  its  old 
lead  covering. 

The  tower  (Fig.  23)  is  very  good  Perpendicular  of  the  same  type 
as  that  at  Blewbury.  It  has  an  open  parapet  of  quatrefoils  and 
pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  is  divided  into  three  stages.  The 
belfry  windows  are  of  two  lights  with  a  hoodmould  terminating  on 
heads.  There  is  a  single  trefoiled  light  on  middle  stage  west  and 
south.  To  the  main  west  window  is  an  undercut  label  and  fluted 
containing  arch.  The  west  doorway  is  segmental-headed  with  plain 
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spandrils  and  square  head  with  label  terminating  on  crozier  heads 
enclosing  roses.  There  are  graduated  angle  buttresses  carried  up 
to  the  top  of  the  middle  stage.  Those  on  north-east  and  south-east 
are  within  the  aisles.  There  is  a  sundial  with  date  1789  on  the 
south  side.  There  are  numerous  square  holes  in  the  tower  walls, 
and  Mr.  Money  suggests  these  were  left  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
freer  egress  for  the  sound  of  the  bells,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  they  are  the  putlog  holes,  where  the  scaffolding  was  fixed  in 
during  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  were 
never  filled  in.  Similar  holes  exist  on  various  portions  of  the  walls 
of  North  Moreton  Church,  which  could  have  had  no  connection 
with  the  sound  of  the  bells.  A  few  of  the  old  buttresses  remain 
supporting  the  Chancel,  south  Chapel  and  north  aisle.  The 
Church  is  built  of  stone  with  the  exception  of  the  Eyston  Chapel, 
which  is  constructed  of  flint  and  ashlar. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  this  delightful  village  and 
parish,  which  possess  considerable  antiquarian  and  historical 
interest,  and  about  the  distinguished  men  once  connected  with  it,  as 
for  instance  Chichele,  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  Rector  here,  but  this  is  rather  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  pass  on  to  our  description  of  West  Hendred, 
situate  about  half-a-mile  to  the  west  of  its  more  important  neigh- 
bour. This  is  also  a  very  pretty  and  secluded  village,  and  has  the 
advantage,  from  our  point  of  view,  of  possessing  a  beautiful  Church 
(Fig.  24),  which  has  not  been  spoiled  by  undue  restoration. 

In  Doomsday  Book  it  is  called  Henret,  and  we  learn  at  that 
time  that  there  were  two  Manors,  the  more  important  one  compris- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  the  parish  and  the  Church.  This  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
was  held  by  the  monastery  till  Richard  de  Wallingford,  who  was 
Abbot  from  1326 — 1334,  presented  it  to  the  Priory  of  Wallingford, 
which  had  been  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  since  the  time  of 
Paul  de  Caen,  the  first  Norman  Abbot.  It  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Priory  till  its  dissolution  in  1535,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  granted  to  the  President  and  scholars  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  Oxford,  in  which  Society  it  is  still  vested. 

The  history  of  the  other  Manor  is  also  interesting.  It  belonged 
in  early  times  to  the  de  Hendred  family,  and  Clarke  informs  us  that 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  Richard  de  Hendred  held  it  "  by  grand 
serjeanty  by  the  service  of  buying  the  King's  ale.  It  was  worth  100 
shillings  per  annum."  After  passing  through  two  other  owners,  it 
was  acquired  by  William  de  Spersholt  in  1272.  He  was  the  first  ot 
a  distinguished  line  to  settle  here,  and  their  residence  was  called 
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Spersholt's  Court,  a  fine  mansion  which  was  pulled  down  in  1721. 
Nicholas  de  Spersholt  was  Sheriff  of  Berks  and  Oxon  in  1300  and 
the  six  following  years,  Sir  William  de  Spersholt  in  1335  and  1337, 
and  Edmund  de  Spersholt  in  1396.  The  said  William  Spersholt 
was  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  in  1328  and  several  succeeding 
Parliaments,  and  Edmund  represented  the  County  on  different 
occasions  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.  and  V. 
Since  his  time  there  have  been  several  owners,  amongst  others  the 
Wisemans,  who  were  also  connected  with  Steventon.  Clarke 
informs  us  that  since  1728  the  Manor  had  "undergone  several 
"alienations  and  the  lands  have  been  sold  piecemeal."  Lady 
Wantage  is  now  the  owner  of  this  part  of  the  parish  and  lady  of  the 
Manor.  Adjoining  Spersholt's  Court  was  a  Chapel  "  33  feet  in 
"  length  and  25  in  breadth.  Long  before  it  was  destroyed  it  had 
"been  desecrated  and  converted  into  a  pigeon-house."  The  hamlet 
of  East  Ginge  in  this  parish  was  always  held  in  two  moieties,  and 
the  various  owners  are  duly  recorded  in  Clarke's  "  Hundred  of 
Wanting."  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lady  Wantage,  who  is  lady  of 
the  Manor. 

The  Church  of  West  Hendred  (Fig.  25),  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  fortunately  escaped  the  evils  of 
over-restoration.  It  consists  of  a  west  tower,  nave,  aisles,  south 
porch  and  chancel,  and  is  almost  entirely  of  the  late  Decorated 
period,  circ  1330 — 1350,  some  of  the  windows  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  the  south  porch,  being  insertions  and  additions  of  the  i5th 
century.  The  full  length  of  the  Church  is  84  feet,  and  the  breadth 
across  the  aisles  38^  feet.  Starting  as  usual  in  the  interior  of  the 
Chancel  (Fig.  26)  we  are  filled  with  admiration  at  the  beautiful 
windows,  excellent  specimens  of  the  later  Decorated  period.  The 
east  window  (Fig.  27)  is  of  three  lights  with  the  quarter  round  on 
the  hoodmould,  and  chamfered  edge  to  the  containing  arch.  The 
three  main  lower  lights  have  cinquefoiled  heads,  and  above  are 
three  richly  cusped  vesica-shaped  compartments,  two  and  one,  and 
similar  cusping  to  the  two  tracery  lights  on  each  side  filling  up  the 
arch.  In  the  upper  lights  are  considerable  remains  of  old  glass, 
viz.,  leaves  in  yellow  outlined  in  black  on  a  white  ground.  There 
are  some  yellow  rayed  stars,  and  a  blazing  star  white  on  a  black 
ground.  In  the  head  of  the  main  central  light  (Fig.  28)  is  part  of 
the  red  bordering,  and  a  head  of  our  Lord  with  yellow  hair  and  red 
and  yellow  nimbus.  On  north  (Fig.  29)  and  south  of  Chancel  is  a 
two-light  window,  similar  in  style,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the  east 
window.  They  have  chamfered  containing  arch,  and  trefoiled  heads 
to  the  main  lights.  Above  is  a  cusped  vesica-shaped  compartment, 
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with  small  cusped  panels  filling  up  the  arch  on  either  side.  On  the 
splay  of  that  on  north  is  some  blue  colouring.  In  the  heads  is 
some  of  the  old  glass,  viz.,  running  foliage  in  black  on  a  white 
ground.  In  the  usual  place  in  the  south  wall  is  a  beautiful  piscina 
(Fig.  30)  with  triangular-headed  containing  arch,  and  trefoiled  ogee- 
headed  canopy  and  stone  shelf.  The  basin  has  been  destroyed. 
On  the  floor  are  numerous  encaustic  tiles  (Fig.  31)  with  varied 
patterns,  circles  enclosing  beaded  circles,  circles  enclosing  four- 
leaved  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis,  etc.  The  Communion  rails,  with  well- 
carved  baluster  shafts,  are  Jacobean.  In  the  south  wall  near  the 
west  end  is  a  two-light  square-headed  window,  with  a  cinquefoil  in 
the  head  and  a  segmental-headed  containing  arch.  Facing  this  on 
the  north  side  is  a  single  trefoil-headed  lancet  with  segmental  head. 
Both  these  windows  are  of  the  late  Decorated  period.  On  the  north 
side  is  a  small  doorway  segmental-headed  with  chamfered  arch  and 
jambs.  There  is  also  a  plain  south  doorway.  The  Chancel  roof  is 
new. 

The  Chancel  arch  is  of  the  same  late  Decorated  period  with  two 
chamfered  orders  supported  on  well-moulded  abacus  and  capitals, 
and  semi-octagonal  responds.  There  are  three  late  Decorated 
arches  between  the  nave  and  aisles  with  two  chamfered  orders  on 
low  octagonal  columns  and  semi-octagonal  responds  with  well- 
moulded  capitals.  Numerous  encaustic  tiles  of  the  same  pattern  as 
those  in  the  Chancel  remain  on  the  nave  floor.  The  roof  is  under- 
drawn and  plastered  over,  but  the  tie-beams  still  remain.  The 
pulpit  and  reading  desk  (Fig.  32)  are  Jacobean  with  good  panelling. 
The  windows  in  the  north  aisle,  one  in  the  east  and  two  in  the 
north  wall,  are  all  square-headed  of  two  lights.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  east  window  in  the  east  wall  is  a  bracket  for  image,  and  there 
is  another  bracket  in  the  north  wall  near  the  east  end.  In  the  east 
window  are  some  fragments  of  ancient  glass,  yellow  foliage  on  a 
white  ground.  In  the  east  on  north  window  (Fig.  33)  is  some 
richly  coloured  glass  with  red  and  yellow  foliage  in  the  small  upper 
compartments.  In  the  upper  trefoils  of  the  main  lights  is  a  chain 
of  white  censers  or  thuribles  strung  together  on  a  yellow  ground. 
In  the  west  on  north  window  (Fig.  34)  in  the  head  of  each  mam 
light  are  the  initials  E.  and  S.  crowned  ;  the  letters  are  in  white  and 
the  crowns  yellow  on  a  diapered  ground.  They  commemorate 
Edmund  Spersholt,  who  was  no  doubt  a  benefactor  to  the  Church. 
Between  the  initials  in  the  eastern  light  is  the  stem  of  a  chalice,  the 
upper  part  broken  away.  There  is  a  walled-up  north  doorway  with 
segmental-headed  arch.  At  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  are  some  old 
benches  (Fig.  35).  One  has  good  panelling  and  a  beautifully  carved 
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sixfoil  within  a  circle  on  the  upper  part.  There  is  also  some 
Jacobean  woodwork  (Fig.  36).  In  the  south  aisle  the  east  window 
(Fig-  37)  is  of  two  lights  square-headed  Perpendicular  with  cinque- 
foiled  heads  to  the  main  lights,  and  four  small  upper  compartments. 
These  contain  in  old  glass,  much  mutilated  and  blurred,  the 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with  their  names  on  scrolls  above. 
St.  Mark  is  on  the  north,  then  St.  Matthew,  Luke  and  John.  The 
last-named,  with  his  eagle,  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  On 
either  side  of  the  window  is  a  large  image  bracket.  On  the  south 
side  are  two  two-light  windows  with  rich  cusped  quatrefoil  in  the 
head,  very  good,  of  early  i5th  century  date.  Clarke  informs  us  that 
in  Ashmole's  time  in  one  of  these  windows  were  the  arms  of  Spers- 
holt,  argent  three  lions  passant  in  bend  or  between  two  double 
cotises  azure,  with  the  letters  E  S  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and 
underneath  the  name  :  Edmundus  Speresholt.  In  the  south  wall  is 
a  plain  piscina  with  four-centred  arch  and  stone  bracket  at  the  back 
of  the  late  Perpendicular  period.  There  are  some  old  pews  at  the 
west  end.  The  font  (Fig.  38)  has  large  plain  octagonal  bowl  on 
solid  stem  and  base.  It  has  a  wooden  pyramidal  cover,  with  good 
carving  round  the  lower  part,  and  date  A.D.  1630  and  initials 
I  P  *  T  S.  The  tower  arch  (Fig.  39)  is  decorated  with  two  fluted 
orders  dying  into  the  jambs.  The  west  window  is  Decorated  of  two 
lights,  with  cusped  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  There  are  six  bells. 

The  south  doorway  within  the  porch  (Fig.  40)  is  of  Decorated 
date  with  chamfered  hoodmould  and  plain  chamfered  arch  and 
jambs.  The  porch  (Fig.  41)  is  Perpendicular  with  stone  roof  sup- 
ported on  single  transverse  rib,  and  with  two-light  square-headed 
east  and  west  windows.  The  outer  arch  is  four-centred  Perpen- 
dicular. On  the  east  jamb  is  incised  a  rude  sundial,  a  relic  of  the 
earlier  Church.  The  two  south  windows  of  the  south  aisle  have 
hoodmoulds  of  late  Decorated  character,  that  on  east  has  a  square 
undercut  label  (Fig.  42)  The  original  lead  roofs  remain  over  the 
nave  and  aisles.  The  Chancel  windows  have  the  usual  characteristic 
dripstones  or  hoodmoulds,  the  east  window  (Fig.  43),  with  its  rich 
cusped  tracery,  being  especially  fine.  At  the  east  end,  attached 
both  to  the  east  and  side  walls,  are  low  buttresses  with  crocketed 
canopies  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  south  Chancel  doorway  has 
a  chamfered  hoodmould  and  the  quarter  round  moulding  on  arch 
and  jambs.  The  single  light  on  north  of  Chancel  has  a  square  head 
externally.  The  north  aisle  windows  have  square  labels.  The 
blocked  north  doorway  has  chamfered  hoodmould  and  plain  cham- 
fered arch  and  jambs. 
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The  tower  (Fig.  44)  has  plain  parapet  with  large  gargoyle  in  the 
centre  of  each  face.  In  the  upper  stage  is  a  two-light  Decorated 
window  with  fluted  containing  arch  and  cusped  tracery.  In  the 
middle  stage  is  a  small  oblong  light,  not  in  the  centre,  on  west  side, 
and  there  is  another  on  a  higher  level  on  the  south.  The  west 
window  on  the  lower  stage  has  well-moulded  hoodmould.  A  base 
course  of  T5th  century  date  is  carried  round  the  tower  and  south 
aisle  and  porch.  The  tower  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  main 
portion  of  the  Church,  that  is,  circ  1330 — 1350,  though  Mr.  Parker, 
in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Topography,"  describes  it  as  "  Perpendicular 
"  with  a  Decorated  window  built  in." 

The  walls  of  the  Church  are  covered  with  roughcast. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN    OLD    PARISH    CLERK. 


Rev.  P.  H.  Ditch  field  gives  us  to  understand  in  his 
entertaining  book  on  *'  The  Parish  Clerk,"  that  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  conduct  of  our  Church  Services  is  the  disappearance 
of  that  ancient  worthy.  I  can  well  remember  as  a  boy  the  old 
three-decker  in  Hurley  Church,  surmounted  by  a  large  sounding 
board.  First  came  the  pulpit,  then  the  reading  desk,  and  then  the 
Clerk's  desk,  arranged  in  echelon — one  below  the  other.  This  ugly 
obstruction  was  upreared  against  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  exactly 
at  the  spot  where  a  black  and  white  marble  memorial  tablet  is  now 
affixed.  High  pews,  with  doors,  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle.  Then,  at  the  chancel  step,  a  high  wooden  screen  divided  the 
chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  Sacrarium  was  enclosed  by  a  rounded  set  of  wooden  Altar 
rails.  The  Altar  was  very  small.  Above  it,  on  either  side  of  the 
eastern  wall,  were  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  painted  on  wood, 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  between  them.  The  whole  was  sur- 
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mounted  by  the  gilded  figure  of  a  dove,  to  represent  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  were  many  memorial  tablets  on  the  Church  walls, 
the  large  Lovelace  monument  being  the  most  conspicuous  of  all. 
There  were  also  a  large  number  of  hatchments,  including  no  fewer 
than  six  of  the  Lovelace  family.  The  present  Vestry  was  added  in 
1852-3,  and  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  the  East  end  of  the 
Saxon  Church,  the  remainder  of  Hurley  Church,  as  it  stands,  being 
partly  Saxon  and  partly  Norman. 

Until  the  year  1847  there  was  no  organ  in  Hurley  Church. 
Before  that  date  a  double  bass,  flute  and  violin  were  the  only 
accompaniment  of  "  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,"  or  "  Tate  and 
Brady."  The  three  performers  sat  in  a  short  gallery  along  the 
north  wall  adjoining  the  belfry  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church. 
In  1847,  however,  a  barrel  organ  took  the  place  of  the  unmusical 
trio,  which  again  gave  place  a  little  later — in  the  fifties— to  a  finger 
organ  ;  and  this  was  a  very  great  improvement,  adding  much  to  the 
life  and  earnestness  of  our  Services.  Since  its  introduction  amongst 
us,  the  organ  has  always  stood  in  the  West  Gallery  (belfry). 

Under  the  northern  of  these  galleries  stood  formerly  the 
Christening  Pew,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  nave,  in  which  was 
the  very  handsome  sandstone  font,  which  dates  probably  from  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  or  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Van  Voorst's  book  of  celebrated  fonts  of  Eng- 
land. In  1852-3  it  was  moved  from  the  north  side  of  the  nave  to  a 
spot  quite  close  to  the  southern  door. 

Such  was  the  Church  in  Hurley  when  John  Briggs  was  Parish 
Clerk  for  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  years.  A  most  remarkable  man  ! 
He  lived  in  the  Church  Cottages,  which  still  form  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  groups  of  buildings  in  Hurley  village.  These  cottages 
are  built  upon  ground  originally  given  to  certain  Parishioners  of 
Hurley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (on  March  20th,  1493-4)  by  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Hurley  Monastery,  which  was  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1536. 

On  March  26th,  1764,  John  Briggs  was  married  in  Hurley 
Church  to  Anne  Gardner  of  Hurley  Parish  by  James  Smith,  Vicar, 
and  our  Registers  further  record  the  baptisms  of  two  daughters  of 
his,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  on  August  26th,  1764,  and  June  22nd, 
1766,  respectively. 

This  quaint  old  man  was  buried  in  Hurley  Churchyard  on 
November  2oth,  1814,  aged  78  years.  Besides  fulfilling  his  duties 
as  Parish  Clerk  for  close  upon  half-a-century,  Briggs  appears  to  have 
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been  a  general  factotum  in  Hurley.  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
parishioner,  I  have  lately  been  supplied  with  some  very  quaint 
particulars  of  John  Briggs'  accomplishments.  These  are  fully 
detailed  in  the  following  remarkable  notice  which  was  (we  may 
reasonably  gather)  posted  by  him  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
outside  door  (or  wail)  of  his  house,  viz.  : — 

"  John  Briggs,  Parish  Clerk,  Draws  all  Sorts  of  teeth  in  humour 
plays  the  violin  shaves  and  cuts  hair  grinds  razors  scissors 
and  Penknives  Takes  anything  out  of  Eyes  measures  land 
and  cures  the  itch  out  of  hand  and  many  other  articles  too 
tedious  to  mention.  N.B.  likewise  Makes  Womans  Shoes 
and  Boots  and  High  Shoes  and  Mens  shoes  and  Translater 

,783." 

I  have  rendered  this  very  remarkable  advertisement  exactly  as  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  me. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "Translater"  is  explained  as  follows  : 
"  A  cobbler  of  a  low  class,  who  manufactures  boots  and  shoes  from 
the  materials  of  old  ones,  selling  them  at  low  prices  to  second-hand 
dealers.  The  Cobbler  is  affronted  if  you  do  not  call  him  Mr. 
Translator."  We  are  further  told  that  "A  costermonger  will  part 
with  everything  rather  than  his  boots,  and  to  wear  a  pair  of  second- 
hand ones  (or  translators  as  they  are  called)  is  felt  as  a  bitter 
degradation  by  them  all." 

F.    T.    WETHERED, 

Vicar  of  Hurley,  Berks. 
HURLEY  VICARAGE, 
July  2^rd,  1918. 


alias  ©tkfawila  Jltan0r,  antr  its 
©toners. 

By  Herbert  C.  Andrews,  M.A. 


mHE  descent  of  the  manor  of  Ockholt  at  Bray,  Berks,  has  been 
outlined  by  Kerry,  in  his  history  of  the  Hundred  of  Bray, 
1 86 1  ;  but  much  requires  filling  in,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  consecu- 
tive record  of  the  history  of  that  manor. 

A  sixteenth  century  deed,  which  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
Elizabethan  scriveners'  craft,  both  in  caligraphy  and  ornamental 
penwork,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  by  Col.  C.  Du  Pre  Penton  Powney. 
From  this  deed,  which  is  a  Royal  Grant  under  the  Privy  Seal  of  the 
manor  of  "  Ockeholte,  alias  Ockholt,  alias  Ocole,  alias  Norrys,  alias 
Ffetyplace,"  to  Besils  Ffetiplace  in  1582,  and  from  several  others 
relating  to  the  same  manor,  which  the  kindness  of  Col.  Powney  has 
placed  at  my  disposal,  much  additional  information  regarding 
Ockholt  has  been  gathered  and  incorporated  in  the  following  paper. 

The  history  of  Ockholt  commences  with  the  grant  in  fee  by 
King  Henry  III.  on  Feb.  8th,  1268,  to  Ricardo  de  Norreys,  the 
Queen's  cook,  and  his  heirs,  of  a  purpresture  in  Windsor  Forest 
called  Ocholt,  at  an  annual  rent  of  40  shillings.*  It  descended 
through  the  senior  branch  of  the  Norreys  family  of  Speke,  Lan- 
cashire, until  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Sir 
Henry  Norreys,  Kt,  was  the  owner.  According  to  Kerry,  he  was 
twice  married,  firstly  to  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Rogar  Erneis 
of  Chester,  by  whom  he  had  William  and  three  other  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  secondly  to  Cecelia,  daughter  of  Hamon  Massey,  of 
Cuddington,  Cheshire,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Henry  and  John. 
But  Burkef  mentions  only  the  first  wife  and  two  sons,  William  and 
John.  From  this  John  and  his  wife,  named  Milicent  by  Kerry,  and 
Eleanor  by  Burke,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ravenscroft,  of  Cotton 
End,  Northants,  the  manor  descended  in  a  cadet  branch  of  the 
Norreys  family  through  Roger  (d.  1422),  William,  Sir  John,  knight 
banneret,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  King  Henry  VI.,  and  builder 

*  Cal.  Pat.  Hen.  III.,  1266-72,  p.  190. 
t  History  of  the  Commoners,  T.,  311. 
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of  the  present  Ockwells  Manor  House  J  (d.  1466),  and  Sir  William 
Kt,  who  commanded  the  Royal  forces  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in 
1487  (d.  1507),  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  by  his  second  wife  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  then  passed  into  the 
Ffetyplace  family  by  her  marriage  with  Sir  Thomas  Ffetyplace,  of 
Compton  Beauchamp,  on  whose  death  in  1524  seized  of  "  Oke- 
place,"  heriot  of  a  horse  worth  26s.  was  paid,  relief  38  shillings.* 

The  usual  tradition  exists  that  the  first  Ffetyplace  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  there  are  records  of  members  of  the 
family  at  Oxford,  Denchworth  and  elsewhere  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  But  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  this  branch 
and  its  earliest  authentic  ancestor  was  a  certain  Thomas  Ffetyplace 
of  East  Shefford  and  Childrey,  Berks.f  From  1413  he  held  the 
appointment  of  steward  of  the  hundred  and  manor  of  Bampton,  the 
property  of  Gilbert  Lord  Talbot,  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  John 
Talbot,  the  famous  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  in  1453.  After 
Sir  Gilbert's  death  without  surviving  issue  in  1419,  Thomas  Ffety- 
place, before  1423,  married  his  widow  Beatrice,  a  Portuguese  lady 
of  Royal  descent,  who  was  probably  a  member  of  the  Pinto  family 
of  that  country  J  His  death  occurred  about  the  year  i442,§  and 
hers  five  years  later,  and  they  lie  together  beneath  a  fine  tomb  in 
East  Shefford  Church. 

Of  the  marriage  there  were  three  sons,  the  eldest  and  heir,  Wil- 
liam, born  1423,11  the  second  James,  of  Maidencourt,  Berks,  the  third 

%  A  description  of  the  heraldic  glass  in  the  hall  windows,  by  Everard  Green' 
Somerset  Herald,  was  published  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  LVII.  This  glass  is  coeval 
with  the  house  itself.  Illustrations  of  the  manor  house  and  its  glass  are  also 
found  in  Nash's  "Mansions,"  1869;  Lyson's  "  Magna  Britannia,"  vol.  II. 
(Berks)  ;  Willement's  "Regal  Heraldry,"  1821  ;  and  Winston's  "Glass  Paint- 
ing," 1847.  An  excellently  illustrated  article  appeared  more  recently  in 
Latham's  "In  English  Homes,"  vol.  I.,  reprinted  from  "Country  Life"  of 
April  2nd,  1904. 

*  The  Berks  Visitation  of  1532  dates  his  death  1523  Dec.,  and  records  his 
burial  in  the  nave  of  Abingdon  Abbey  Church,  on  the  north  side.  (Harleian 
Soc.,  vol.  LVI.,  p.  i). 

t  For  details  see  J.  R.  Planche's  Genealogical  Notice  of  the  Ffetyplace 
Family  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  XVI.,  1860. 

J  See  Cokayne's  "  Complete  Peerage  :  Talbot."  The  question  of  her  an- 
cestry has  occasioned  much  controversy.  She  was  at  one  time  confounded  with 
Beatrice,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  John  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  and  wife  of 
Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel  (b.  1381,  d.  1415).  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was 
considered  her  second  husband.  The  subject  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Sir 
N.  H.  Nicholas  in  "Collectanea  Topographica  et  Heraldica,"  vol.  I.  ;  and  J. 
R.  Planche  in  the  work  above  mentioned. 

§  This  is  the  latest  year  in  which  a  Commission  has  been  found  issued  to  him 
as  Sheriff  of  Oxford  and  Berks. 

||  Ing.  p.m.  of  Beatrice  Ffetyplace,  26  Hen.  VI.  See  British  Archaeological 
Association's  Journal,  xvi.,  145-6. 
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John,*  citizen  and  draper,  of  London,  who  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Edward  Fabian  and  widow  of  Robert  Horne,t  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  of  London.  John  died  seized  of  New  Langport  or  Land- 
port,  alias  Septvans  manor,  Kent,  manor  lands  and  tenements  at 
East  Shefford,  Berks,  and  property  at  Horstede,  Kent,  which  he  had 
lately  bought  of  William  Rotheley,  of  Dertford.J  His  will  bears 
date  Aug.  22nd,  1464,  and  was  proved  on  Sept.  3rd  of  the  same 
year.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  in  which  parish  he  had  lived.  Amongst  his  other 
bequests  was  one  of  £40  to  Shefford  Church  for  "  mending  the 
He"  and  renewing  the  "pylowes,"  a  "litle  Stypell  of  Tymbr"  and 
"a  closur  to  be  made  aboute  the  Tombe  of  my  fader  and  my 
moder."  His  wife  Joan,  or  Jane,  who  was  also  his  chief  executor, 
his  five  children  all  under  age,  Richard,  Antony,  Thomas,  William 
and  Margaret,  his  brother  James  and  children,  and  his  servants 
Thomas  Digby,  John  Hewett,  Richard  Wellys,  Bedawe,  Thomas 
Boys,  Richard  Ffysher,  Pernell,  Joan,  the  nurse  of  Margaret  and 
Agnes ;  and  also  Symond  Home,  "  my  childe,"  Jahan  my  servant, 
and  Robert,  Jahan  and  Anne  Home,  "  my  wife's  children,"  all  par- 
ticipate under  the  will.  The  other  executors  are  Hugh  Ffenne  and 
John  Crok,  gents.,  and  William  Hole,  Thomas  Ffermory  and 
Nicholas  Plume,  citizens  of  London  ;  and  the  overseer  John  Scott, 
Knight.  Of  his  landed  property  Langport  manor  was  left  in  the  first 
place  to  his  wife  for  life  and  then  to  his  eldest  son  Richard  and  to 
his  other  sons  and  Margaret  in  succession  should  Richard  die  with- 
out issue,  and  finally  to  his  brother  James  and  his  heirs  male,  and 
failing  them  to  his  own  right  heirs.  The  brother  James  also 

*  The  pedigree  of  Ffetyplace  of  Lamborne,  in  Visit.  Berks,  1664  (Harl. 
Soc.),  calls  him  the  eldest  son  ;  but  Ashmole  altered  this  to  third  son.  For  his 
will  see  British  Archaeological  Association's  Journal,  XVI. 

t  In  the  Visitation  of  1623  and  elsewhere  he  is  called  in  error  John.  A.  fish- 
monger by  trade,  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  Bridge  Ward  in  1444,  and  Sheriff 
in  1446.  He  had  an  unhappy  experience  in  1450  on  the  occasion  of  Jack  Cade's 
rebellion.  The  rebels  had  marched  to  London  and  taken  up  their  quarters  in 
Southwark,  and  some  of  the  London  citizens  strongly  favoured,  while  others  as 
strongly  opposed,  the  opening  of  the  City  gates  to  them  ;  among  the  latter,  in 
the  council  called  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Robert  Home  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous. This  so  enraged  the  rebels,  whose  partisans  were  in  the  majority,  that 
the  Lord  .Mayor  was  compelled  to  commit  Home  to  Newgate,  and  to  open  the 
gates.  Subsequently  Home  would  have  lost  his  head  but  for  the  intervention  of 
friends  and  payment  of  a  fine  of  590  marks.  He  was  present  at  the  election  of 
Lord  Mayor  on  I3th  October,  1455,  and  died  probably  soon  after.  He  left  a 
young  family,  Robert,  John,  Johanna  and  Anne.  (Maitland's  "History  of  Lon- 
don," i.,  194;  Camden  Society  Publication,  N.S.  xvn.,  p.  192  ;  Gregory's 
Chronicle  ;  Calendar  of  Letter  Books  of  City  of  London). 

J  Prerogative  Conrt  Wills,  Godyn  5,  at  Somerset  House. 
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received  the  East  Shefford  lands,  out  of  which  some  of  the  servants' 
bequests  were  to  be  paid.  The  Horstede  property  was  left  to  his 
wife  Joan  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother  James. 

His  eldest  son  Richard*  married  the  heiress  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  William  Besils,  who  brought  Besils  Leigh  to  the  Ffety- 
place  family ;  and  this  manor  remained  in  the  family  until  the  year 
1634,  when  it  was  sold  to  William  Lenthall,  who  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  King  Charles  I.  visited  Westminster  in 
order  to  arrest  the  five  members. 

Sir  Thomas  Ffetyplace,  of  Compton  Beauchamp,  mentioned 
above,  who  married  Elizabeth  Norreys  and  so  obtained  Ockholt 
manor,  was  brother  to  Richard  Ffetyplace,  and  therefore  another 
grandson  of  Thomas  and  Beatrice.!  The  only  child  of  the  union, 
Katherine,  married  that  unfortunate  recusant  Sir  Francis  Englefield, 
who  was  one  of  the  sufferers  through  the  change  of  religion  under 
the  Tudors.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  as  one  of  the  chief 
officers  in  the  household  of  Princess  Mary,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
first  in  the  Fleet  and  afterwards  in  the  Tower  for  allowing  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Princess's  house.  On  her  accession  Engle- 
field's  fortune  changed  ;  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Berks  throughout  her  reign,  and  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  the  royal  favour.  On  Elizabeth's  accession,  however, 
he  retired  abroad  and  lived  at  Valladolid  in  Spain,  and  his  lands 
and  goods  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Queen.  In  1564  he 
suffered  outlawry,  and  later,  on  Oct.  29th,  1585,  being  attainted  and 
convicted  of  high  treason,  all  his  manors  were  declared  forfeit  to 
the  Crown.  His  death  occurred  at  Valladolid  about  the  year  15964 
The  Royal  Grant  of  1582  now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  a  copy  of  a  lease  of  Ockholt  manor,  1581,  afford  full 
particulars  of  how  the  manor  fared  through  this  troublous  period. 
In  the  ordinary  way  it  was  seized  to  Sir  Francis  and  his  wife 
Katherine  for  life  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  remainder  to 
her  right  heirs.  He  went  abroad  in  June,  1559,  by  Royal  License 
granted  on  the  previous  April  i2th,  but  remained  there  beyond  the 
period  allowed  by  the  license.  He  was  thereupon  recalled,  but 
ignored  the  summons,  with  the  result  that  the  Queen,  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  of  Fugitives,  thenceforth  has  "  the  occupacon  and 

*  The  Berks  Visitation  of  1566  calls  him  the  son  (in  mistake  for  grandson)  of 
Thomas  Ffetyplace.  (Harl.  Soc.  Pub.,  LVI.,  28). 

t  The  Ffetyplace,  Besils,  and  Pinto  arms  formerly  existed  in  stained  glass  at 
East  Shefford  Church  and  Manor  House.  See  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  xii.,  85,  87. 

J  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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profitte  of  the  saide  manner  Lands  .  .  .  duringe  the  lyfe  of  the 
saide  Sr  ffraunces  Englefield."  Apparently  Dame  Katherine  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  manor  on  continuing  the  annual  rent  of 
£S  $s.  2d.  in  equal  parts  on  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  Day  to  the 
Royal  Exchequer.  On  her  death  about  the  year  1580*  without 
issue  the  inheritance  passed  to  her  "  consanguineus  et  heres  "  John, 
as  the  Grant  loosely  terms  him.  But  fortunately  the  Lease  is  more 
explicit,  and,  moreover,  gives  a  valuable  little  piece  of  the  family 
pedigree,  which  tallies  with  the  Berks  Visitations,  for  it  describes 
him  as  her  "  coosen  and  nexte  heire,  .  .  .  that  is  to  saie  sonne 
of  Edmonde  Ffetyplace  Esquire,  sonne  of  John  Ffetyplace  Esqr.} 
sonne  of  Richarde  Ffetyplace  Esquire,  brother  of  the  aforesaid 
Sr  Thomas  Ffetyplace  knight  ffather  of  the  saide  Dame  Katheryne," 
namely,  her  third  cousin. 

John,  or  to  give  him  his  full  name,  Sir  John  Ffetyplace  of  Besils 
Leigh  (for  that  manor  had  descended  to  him  from  his  great-grand- 
father Richard,  through  the  same  line  as  New  Langport  manor  did 
from  his  great-great-grandfather  John  to  his  father  Edmond,  who 
died  in  1540,  the  year  after  his  lands  had  been  disgavelled  by  King 
Henry  VII.),  on  Oct.  3rd,  1580,  surrendered  Ockholt  to  the  Crown 
on  payment  on  Dec.  gih  following  of  the  sum  of  £200.  t  Within  a 
month  he  was  dead,!  and  the  "revercon  of  the  saide  premisses  did 
descende  unto"  his  son  and  heir  Besils  Ffetyplace.  On  Feb.  i5th, 
1581,  the  Queen  granted  to  him  the  manor,  reserving  all  mines  and 
quarries  and  the  advowsons  of  all  churches  and  chapels  for  a  term 
of  21  years,  if  Sir  Francis  Englefield  survived  so  long,  as  from  the 
previous  Michaelmas  Day.§  On  May  2nd  following  he  leased  it  for 
;£i,9oo  for  the  term  of  1,000  years  at  a  peppercorn  rent  as  from  the 
previous  Michaelmas  Day  to  Robert  Scrope,  Thomas  Ridley  and 
Francis  Pigott,  who  were  acting  on  behalf  of  William  Day,  Provost 
of  Eton  College,  and  his  son  William. ||  On  Dec.  ist,  1582,  he 


*  The  Royal  Grant,  1582,  refers  to  her  as  "  nuper  uxoris  ffrancisci  Engle- 
feylde  "  in  1580. 

f  Preamble  of  the  Royal  Grant,  1582. 

J  He  died  Dec.  28th,  1580.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  in  Appleton 
Church,  Berks,  to  him  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Antony  Hungerford,  of  Downe  Amney,  Wilts,  is  recorded  by  Ashmole  (An- 
tiquities of  Berks,  I.,  ioq).  He  left  4  sons  and  3  daughters,  of  whom  Besills 
erected  the  monument  in  1593.  Besills  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Richard 
Covert,  of  Slaugham,  Sussex,  in  or  before  1566,  and  had  6  sons  and  5  daughters. 
All  these  and  other  descendants  of  Sir  John  are  recorded  on  the  monument. 

$  Preamble  of  Lease,  1581. 

||  Lease,  1581.  William  Day  was  successively  Provost  of  Eton  College,  Dean 
of  Windsor  and  Bishop  of  Winchester.  See  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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appears  to  have  assigned  some  interest  in  the  estate  to  one  Roger 
Day,  gent,  who  was  probably  a  relative  of  the  Provost.1I 

Whether  the  terms  of  the  Grant  of  Feb.  i5th,  1581,  proved  unac- 
ceptable to  Besils  or  whether  the  completion  of  the  transaction  was 
delayed  by  the  Royal  dealings  with  Sir  Francis  Englefield  is  not  clear  ; 
anyway  the  Royal  Grant  now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is 
dated  Dec.  3ist,  1582.  By  it  Besils  Ffetyplace  received  the  manor  "in 
libero  socragio  et  non  in  capite  "  at  an  annual  rent  of  £7  5*.  yf  ^.  to 
be  paid  in  equal  parts  on  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  Day,  in  addition, 
apparently,  to  the  previous  rent  of  -£8  3^.  2d.  Thereupon,  on  Jan. 
2oth,  1583,  he  sold  the  manor  outright  to  Scrope,  Ridley  and 
Pigott,*  who  on  Aug.  3oth  following  enfeoffed  it  together  with  the 
lands  known  as  Burnhams  to  William  Cox,  gent,  William  Day, 
mercer,  Robert  Silitoe,  and  William  Raynor,  all  of  Eton,  as  trustees 
for  Anne,  wife  of  the  Provost  William  Day,  for  her  life,  and  after- 
wards for  her  son  and  heir  William  Day,t  who  was  not  yet  of  age. 

Thus  in  1583  Ockholt  passed  to  the  Day  family,  and  the  tenant, 
James  Wynch,  who  occupied  the  premises  under  Dame  Englefield, 
still  remained  under  the  new  owners.  J  In  a  case  in  which 
Thomas  Baldwin  and  Michael  Poultney  were  defendants  in  1639, 
four  ancient  witnesses,  Richard  Martin,  late  servant  of  the  late 
James  Wynch,  Thomas  Westcott,  and  Simon  and  Thomas  Winch, 
two  grandsons  of  James,  speak  of  him  as  having  been  tenant  of 
Ockholt  manor  for  many  years  and  as  having  died  forty  or  fifty  years 
before  that  date.§  In  1620  William  Day,  gent.,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Provost,  alienated  some  of  the  property,  namely,  Burnhams 

IF  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Deed  of  Bargain  and  Sale,  1583,  incidentally,  that 
the  said  sale  is  not  to  prejudice  James  Wynch,  the  tenant  of  Ockholt  manor,  or 
the  interests  of  Roger  Day  in  the  estate  in  any  way, 

*  Bargain  and  Sale,  1583.  This  deed  bears  Besils  Ffetyplace  signature,  and 
is  sealed  with  his  crest,  A  griffin's  head  vert  erased,  beak  gules.  The  family 
arms  were  :  Gules,  two  chevrons  argent. 

t  Feoffment,  1583.  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  calls  her  Eliza- 
beth. She  was  one  of  five  daughters  of  William  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
all  of  whom  married  Bishops.  The  D.N.B.  says  that  her  sister  Anne  married 
Herbert  Westphaling,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Mrs.  Day  survived  her  husband  and 
bore  him  two  sons,  William  and  Richard,  and  four  daughters.  Susan  Cox, 
Rachel  Barker,  Elizabeth,  and  Mrs.  Ridley  :  the  first  and  last-named  of  these 
daughters  were  probably  wives  of  the  feoffees.  Yet  another  document,  a  Deed 
to  Lead  Use  of  Fine,  dated  7th  Nov.,  1583,  between  William  Day  and  his  wife 
and  Thomas  Ridley,  names  her  Anne  ;  hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  D.N.B. 
and  Cooper's  Athena  Cantab  (n.,  219),  which  quotes  from  Day's  will,  are  both 
in  error.  She  is  mentioned  in  her  husband's  will  but  not  by  name.  His  will  is 
preserved  at  Somerset  House.  (Prerogative  Court,  Drake  72.  2oth  Sept., 


J  Probably  the  same  James  Wynch,   1560,  who  heads  the  pedigree  of  that 
family  in  Kerry's  Hundred  of  Bray. 
\  Depositions,  1639. 
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(60  acres),  Great  and  Little  Lease  (60  acres),  7  acres  of  meadow  in 
Fore  Lease,  and  all  the  lands  in  the  common  fields  of  Bray  (83 
acres)  by  sale  for  ^"1,700  to  Michael  Poultney. ||  The  deed  of  sale 
mentions,  besides  William  Day  himself,  Ellen,  his  wife,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Paul  Wentworth,  of  Burnham,  Bucks,  and  William,  his 
son  and  heir  apparent.  Five  years  later,  on  23rd  March,  1625,  the 
same  William  Day  covenanted  with  Thomas  Baldwin  and  Michael 
Poultney  for  ^2,900  to  settle  on  them  all  Ockholt  manor,  and  also 
Little  Lease  (30  acres),  Great  and  Little  Altridings  (30  acres),  Bell 
and  Beechfield  (30  acres),  Little  Lay  Close  (5  acres),  Great  Lay 
Close  and  Round  Moore  Mead  (20  acres),  Braches  (10  acres), 
Great  Orchard  and  the  Hopground  (5  acres),  Shaffield  Pond  (6 
acres),  Great  Meadow  and  Picked  Meadow  (30  acres),  Beechfield 
Mead  (3  acres),  Long  Slip  (3  acres),  Altridings  Coppice  (7  acres), 
and  all  other  the  messuages,  barns,  etc.,  in  Bray  belonging  to  him- 
self, his  wife  and  his  son.  Apparently  the  family  still  occupied  the 
manor  house,  for  in  1661  we  find  Ralph  Day  residing  there.  His 
eldest  son  Samuel  dying  in  1670,  aged  5  years,  it  descended  to  his 
second  son  Thomas  (bap.  1667,  buried  at  Bray  1749),  who  is 
described  as  "of  Ockwells." 

But  before  proceeding  further  with  the  history  of  Ockholt  itself, 
another  document  regarding  the  lands  alienated  by  William  Day  in 
1620  is  too  important  to  be  omitted.  It  deals  for  the  most  part 
with  other  properties  not  pertinent  to  this  paper,  but  its  value  to  the 
local  historian  is  so  apparent  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  its 
inclusion  at  length  here. 

In  1639  inquiry  arose  concerning  various  lands  in  Cookham  and 
Bray  manors  about  which  certain  claims  were  made  by  Sir  John 
Catcher,  Kt.,  Henry  Powle,  John  Dancastle,  William  Powney  and 
George  Bishop,  Thomas  Baldwin  and  Michael  Poultney,  and  John 
Baker.  In  his  review  of  these  claims  Sir  John  Bancke,  the  Attorney 
General,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  defendants'  answers  "are 
untrue,  uncertain,  and  insufficient  in  the  law,*  and  accordingly 
denies  the  claims.  He  asserts  that  Cookham  and  Bray  manors  are 
the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Crown  and  that  Ockholt  manor  and 
all  the  lands  hereafter  mentioned  are  parcells  of  those  manors. 

Sir  John  Catcher  claimed  that  Hellin  and  Chambers  or  'one  of 
them  were  seized  of  Chambers  Leathes  in  Binfield,  and  conveyed  it 
to  him,  and  that  they  or  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  it  for  200 
years,  holding  it  of  the  Honor  and  Castle  of  Windsor.  The 

||  Sale,  1620.  Michael  Poultney  was  his  son-in-law,  having  married  his 
daughter  Helen. 

*  Replication,  1639. 
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Attorney  General  avers  that  it  was  assarted  out  of  the  waste  lands  of 
Cookham  manor  and  are  part  of  that  manor. 

Henry  Powle  claimed  that  Simon  Rose,  seized  of  3  closes  called 
Herethenie  (?)  in  Bray,  conveyed  them  to  Richard  Powle  and  that 
they  descended  to  him,  and  that  Rose's  predecessors  held  them 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  of  the  Honor  and  Castle  of  Bray. 

John  Dancastle  claimed  that  a  certain  Reade  Stafford  was  seized 
of  coppices  and  closes  in  Binfield  called  High  Field  and  Parkhills, 
and  conveyed  them  to  John  Dancastle  his  grandfather,  and  that 
Stafford  and  his  predecessors  had  held  them  for  200  years  as  of  the 
Honor  and  Castle  of  Windsor. 

William  Powney  claimed  that  the  Earl  of  Kelley  and  Sir  Peter 
Paulore  (?)  Kt,  were  seized  of  Hamonds  Riding  Close  and  con- 
veyed it  to  him,  and  that  they  held  it  of  the  Honor  and  Castle  of 
Windsor  in  free  socage. 

George  Bishop  claimed  that  Robert  Harwarde  was  seized  of 
three  closes  called  Sparrborrowes,  Long  Close  and  Quelaws,  and 
conveyed  them  to  him,  and  that  Harwarde  and  his  predecessors  had 
held  them  for  200  years  of  the  Honor  and  Castle  of  Windsor. 

John  Baker  claimed  that  Henry  Ferning  was  seized  of  two  closes 
and  conveyed  them  to  him,  and  that  he  pays  quit  rent  for  them. 
The  Attorney  General,  while  averring  that  they  are  in  Baker's 
tenure,  says  that  they  were  assarted  out  of  the  waste  of  Cookham 
manor,  and  that  Baker  pays  an  annual  rent  of  5  shillings  for  them 
to  William  Powney. 

Baldwin  and  Poultney  claimed  that  Sir  Thomas  Ffetyplace  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of 
Ockholt  Close,  Burnhams,  Le  Leaze,  Spratts  Croft,  Altriding  alias 
Altwoodriding,  and  Long  Leaze,  and  that  they  were  parcell  of  Bray 
manor,  and  descended  to  his  daughter  Dame  Katherine  Englefield, 
and  were  conveyed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  them  to  Besils 
Ffetyplace  and  his  heirs  to  be  held  as  of  Bray  manor.  In  support 
of  this  claim  the  defendants  produced  the  four  ancient  witnesses 
mentioned  above,*  who  testified  that  under  the  tenant  James  WTynch 
the  manor  lands  includes  the  closes  named  Ockholt  Close,  Burn- 
hams,  Altriding  alias  Altwoodriding,  Picked  Mead,  Round  Mead, 
Beechfield,  Belfield,  Le  Leaze  (Great  and  Little  Leaze)  as  well  as 
pieces  lying  dispersedly  in  the  common  Fields  of  Bray.  The 
Attorney  General,  before  adjudicating,  examined  the  Royal  Grant  of 

*  Depositions,  1639. 
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1582,*  and  finding  there  no  mention  therein  of  the  lands  under  this 
claim  declared  that  the  grant  under  which  Baldwin  and  Poultney 
pretended  to  derive  title  to  the  closes  was  invalid,  and  that  they  had 
been  assarted  out  of  the  waste  of  Bray  manor. 

Some  of  the  Ockholt  lands  can  be  recognised  in  a  later  deedf 
as  the  property  of  Henry  Baldwin  of  Red  Heath,  Watford,  Herts, 
who  was  doubtless  a  relative  of  Thomas  Baldwin,  and  whose  pedi- 
gree alongside  that  of  the  Finch  family  of  the  same  place  is  given 
in  Cussans'  History  of  Hertfordshire.  J  This  Deed  of  Settlement, 
drawn  up  on  June  2nd,  1663,  concerns  the  lands  lying  in  the  fields 
(i.e.  Common  Fields)  between  Maidenhead  and  Braywicke,  called 
Wickfield,  containing  83  acres,  and  7  acres  of  Fore  Lease,  "  now  or 
late  in  the  tenure  of  Edward  White  and  John  Winch,"  which  were 
to  be  settled  by  Henry  Baldwin  (bap.  1620,  and  bur.  1679,  at  Wat- 
ford) and  Sarah  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Ralph  Kentish  (bur.  1666, 
at  Watford),  on  their  eldest  daughter  Mary  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  with  Charles  Finch  of  FurnivaFs  Inn  and  Watford  (bap. 
1637,  and  buried  there,  1675).  ^  was  doubtless  as  a  result  of  this 
union  that  Ockholt  manor  itself  also  came  to  the  Finch  family 
probably  some  fifteen  years  earlier  than  the  date  given  by  Kerry.§ 

On  Oct.  24th,  1690,  Charles,  his  eldest  son  (bap.  1665,  at  Wat- 
ford), who  apparently  had  inherited  Ockholt  manor  leased  and 
released  for  the  sum  of  ^500  the  same  83  acres  of  Wickfield  and 
7  acres  of  Fore  Lease, ||  which  his  father  had  acquired  under  the 
Marriage  Settlement  of  1663,  both  in  the  tenure  of  Edward  White, 
to  Thomas  Baldwin  of  Redheath  (bap.  1647,  and  buried  at  Watford, 
1710),  his  uncle,  from  whom  he  later  received  Redheath  by  will 
dated  1707.  Dying  without  issue  in  1713-14,  his  brother  Henry 
(bap.  1669,  and  bur.  1725,  at  Watford)  inherited,  and  as  he  also  left 
no  children  the  properties  passed  to  the  third  brother  John  (bap. 
1671,  and  bur.  1740,  at  Watford)  "of  Redheath  and  Ockwells." 
Thence  it  descended  to  John's  only  surviving  son  Henry  (bap.  1721, 
at  Watford,  d.  1774)  and  grandson  John  (b.  1748,  and  bur.  1822, 
at  Watford).  It  is  a  coincidence  that  this  John  Finch  married 

*  Col.  Powney  has  the  copy  of  this  Grant,  which  was  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  this  case.  Burnhams  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
deed  of  Bargain  and  Sale  of  Jan.  2Oth,  1583,  which  states  that  Dame  Englefield 
was  in  her  life-time  seized  of  Burnhams  in  the  tenure  of  James  Wynch. 

t  Settlement,  1663. 

J  Cashio  Hundred,  pp.  184-5. 

§  At  that  date,  1679,  Charles  Finch  had  been  dead  four  years,  and  his  three 
surviving  sons,  Charles,  Henry  and  John,  were  aged  only  14,  10,  and  8  years 
respectively. 

||  Lease  and  Release,  1690. 
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Ann,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Day  of  Micklefield  Green, 
Rickmansworth,  among  whose  ancestors  were  Thomas  Day  of  Bray 
(bap.  1671,  at  Watford,  d.  1715,  without  legitimate  issue),  and  his 
father  Ralph  Day  (bur.  at  Watford,  1680),  who  is  described  as 
"a  near  relation  "  to  Ralph  Day  of  Bray.* 

In  1786  Ockwells  passed  by  purchase  to  Penyston  Portlock 
Powney  of  Grovebury  and  Ives  Place,  M.P.  for  New  Windsor  in 
1780,  1784  and  1790,  and  successor  to  his  father  as  Verderer  of 
Windsor  Forest.  He  was  an  ancestor  of  Col.  C.  Du  Pre  Penton 
Powney,  the  owner  of  the  deeds  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 
On  his  death  in  1794  it  descended  to  his  second  son  Lieut. -Gen. 
Richard  Powney,  R.A.  (b.  1786,  d.  1865). 

In  1 86 1  Charles  Pascoe  Grenfell  of  Taplow  Court,  Bucks 
(b.  1790,  d.  1867)  was  the  owner,  from  whom  it  came  to  his  grand- 
son Sir  William  Henry  Grenfell,  now  Lord  Desborough  of  Taplow 
Court  and  Panshanger  Park,  Hertford,  Herts,  who  sold  it  to  Stephen 
Leach.  At  that  time  the  house  was  very  dilapidated,  but  Mr.  Leach 
with  loving  care  and  excellent  taste  restored  it,  and  subsequently 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Barry,  now  Sir  Edward  Arthur  Barry,  who  further 
restored  it,  and  now  resides  there. 

*  Probably  the  same  Ralph  Day  who  was  living  at  Ockholt  in  1661.  FOJ 
the  pedigree  of  the  Day  family  of  Micklefield  Green,  see  Cussans*  History  of 
Herts,  Cashio  Hundred,  pp.  142-3. 


last  Cartularg  0f 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Salter. 


ESIDES  the  well-known  Cartulary  of  Abingdon,  sometimes 
called  Chronicon,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Rolls 
Series,  there  was  another  from  which  Twyne  gives  extracts.  It  is 
described  by  him  as  "  liber  qui  in  particulas  dividitur,"  and  from 
what  he  copied  we  gather  that  the  deeds  it  contained  were  grouped 
under  six  particula  or  headings.  This  was  not  an  uncommon 
arrangement  in  Cartularies,  and  was  the  original  scheme  for  the 
Oseney  Cartulary  now  in  the  Cotton  Library,  although  in  process  of 
time  charters  were  inserted  wherever  there  was  a  space.  From 
Twyne's  extracts  we  gather  that  the  first  heading  contained  papal 
bulls,  the  second  royal  charters,  the  third  deeds  issued  by  bishops, 
the  fifth  ordinary  grants  to  the  Abbey,  and  the  sixth  lawsuits. 
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There  are  no  extracts  from  the  fourth  heading.  As  Twyne  perused 
the  manuscript  on  at  least  two  occasions,  it  was  probably  in  Oxford 
in  his  time  ;  but  had  it  been  in  the  Bodleian  or  in  College  libraries 
it  would  still  be  in  existence.  We  may  therefore  guess  that  it  was 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Allen,  of  which  we  know  that  many 
were  destroyed  in  the  Civil  War,  including  the  Cartulary  of  Studley 
Priory  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Cartulary  of  Abingdon 
has  perished  long  ago.  That  the  volume  was  in  Dr.  Allen's  library 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  next  before  these  extracts  from  the  lost 
Cartulary  Twyne  gives  extracts  from  that  which  is  now  in  the  Cotton 
Library  and  has  been  printed  in  the  Rolls  Series,  and  Twyne  in  his 
notes  states  that  in  his  time  it  was  in  Dr.  Allen's  library,  having 
formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  "  Dominus  de  Fenton,  baro." 
Cotton  must  have  acquired  it  from  Allen  about  1620 — 1630. 
Anthony  Wood,  after  his  own  manner,  gives  references  from  the  lost 
Cartulary  as  if  he  had  seen  it,  but  every  fact  that  Wood  produces  is 
found  in  Twyne's  extracts.  In  one  place  Wood  describes  the  Car- 
tulary as  being  among  the  Cotton  manuscripts,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  in  the  early  catalogue  of  that  library.  The  following  are 
Twyne's  extracts  : — 

Notae  ex  alio  libro  Abbendonensi,  qui  continet  placita  et  alia 

abbatiae  negotia.     Liber  totus  in  particulas  diuiditur. 
Tw.  xxii.  Eugenius  papa  in  bulla  confirmatoria  [then  follow 

I^3  &  335-     words    which   are   found    in    Chronicon  monasterii  de 
Abingdon,  II.  196]  Particula  prima. 

Ibidem,  particula  secunda.  In  charta  Henrici  regis  Anglie  siue 
potius  littere  patentes,  de  quibusdam  concessionibus  Roberto  tune 
abbati.  [Then  follows  the  charter  which  is  on  the  Charter  Roll  of 
14  Hen.  III.,  Part  II.  See  Cat.  of  Charter  Rolls  I.  121]. 

Ibidem,  particula  secunda.  Henricus,  rex  Anglie,  Rogero 
episcopo  Saresbiriensi  et  Hugoni  de  Bochland.  [Then  follows  the 
charter  in  Chronicon  monasterii  de  Abingdon,  II.  64]. 

Ibidem,  particula  secunda.  Edwardus  dei  gracia  rex  Anglie  &c. 
[Then  follows  the  grant  of  a  fair  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  in 
Abingdon.  See  CaL  of  Charter  Rolls  II.  353].  Capella  sancti 
Edmundi  et  Guthlaci  edificata  est  a  quodam  lohanne  abbate 
Abbendonie,  ut  apparet  particula  quarta. 

Ibidem,  particula  tercia.  Vicaria  perpetua  ec.clesie  de  Cudes- 
done  taxata  per  virum  prudentem,  magistrum  Rogerum  de  Wese- 
ham,  archidiaconum  Oxonie  &c.  Et  rursus  ibidem,  Omnibus  Cristi 
fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  peruenerit,  Robertus  dei  gracia 
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Lyncolniensis  episcopus  salutem  in  domino.  Nouerit  universitas 
uestra  nos  auctoritate  pape  Gregorii  ix  dilectos  nobis  in  Cristo 
abbatem  et  conuentum  de  Abbendone  in  ecclesia  de  Cudesdone 
canonice  rectores  instituisse,  ipsosque  in  corporalem  possessionem 
eiusdem  ecclesie  induci  fecisse,  salua  vicaria  per  dilectum  filium 
magistrum  Rogerum  de  Weseham,  archidiaconum  Oxonie,  in  eadem 
taxata  &c. 

Ibidem  particula  tercia.  Omnibus  Cristi  fidelibus  ad  quos 
presens  scriptum  peruenerit,  Hugo  dei  gracia  Lyncolniensis 
episcopus  eternam  in  domino  salutem  &c.  Attendentes  hospitali- 
tatem  et  opera  caritatis  que  abbas  et  monachi  Abendon  noscuntur 
transeuntibus  et  egenis  impendere,  eisdem  abbati  et  monachis  pen- 
siones  ecclesiarum  et  decimas  quas  ipsi  in  archidiaconatu  Oxonie  ab 
antique  pacifice  possederunt  et  adhuc  possident  dignum  duximus 
confirmare,  viz.  de  ecclesia  sancti  Martini  Oxonie  pensionem  xxx 
solidorum  &c. 

Ista  eciam  pensio  de  ecclesia  sancti  Martini  in  Oxonia  inter 
ceteras  antiquas  et  canonicas  monasterii  Abbendone  possessiones 
confirmabatur  ab  Innocentio  III.  papa  in  bulla  sua  confirmatoria 
anno  domini  1200,  pontificatus  sui  anno  quarto,  Laterani ;  particula 
prima,  charta  septima. 

Ibidem  particula  tercia  apparet  quod  Robertus  Grosetest,  Lync' 
episcopus,  Oxonie  fuit  postquam  erat  episcopus,  ibi  enim  deter- 
minauit  causam  inter  abbatem  Abbendonie  et  Rogerum  rectorem  de 
Leukenor,  Lyncolniensis  diocesis,  super  decimis  ville  de  Hackam- 
sted,  et  in  fine  instrument  scribitur,  Datum  apud  Osneiam,  anno 
pontificatus  nostri  xiiii.  Instrumentum  vero  sic  orditur  : — Omnibus 
Cristi  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  peruenerit  Robertus 
miseracione  diuina  ecclesie  Lync'  minister  humilis  salutem  eternam 
in  domino.  Noueritis  quod  cum  causa  que  vertebatur  inter 
abbatem  de  Abbendon,  Saresbiriensis  diocesis  et  inter  Rogerum 
rectorem  de  Leuknore,  Lyncolniensis  diocesis,  super  decimis  de 
villa  de  Hachamstede,  quas  prefatus  abbas  ad  monasterium  de 
Abbendone  pertinere  de  iure  proposuit,  lis  mota  fuisset  et  appel- 
latione  remota  per  sedem  apostolicam  nobis  terminand'  commissa, 
tandem  lis  diutius  protracta  coram  nobis  hoc  modo  quievit  &c. 
Alise  quoque  sunt  ibi  litterae  eiusdem  Roberti  continentes  taxationem 
eiusdem  vicarie  de  Leuknore,  dat'  apud  Thame  xiiii.  kal.  lanuarii, 
pontificatus  nostri  anno  xii. 

Ibidem,  particula  tercia.  In  quadam  reformatione  pacis  inter 
abbatem  de  Abbendone,  Henricum,  et  conuentum  eiusdem  loci, 
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coram  Huberto  Waltero,  episcopo  Sar',  in  monasterio  turn  person- 
aliter  visitante,  inter  ceteros  articulos  sic  lego  : — Concedit  eciam 
abbas  quod  nullum  monachum  ad  domum  de  Colum  mittet  sine 
consilio  prioris  et  sanioris  partis,  nee  ad  aliam  domum  sine  consensu 
capituli,  et  eis  quos  miserit  inueniet  sufficientes  expensas  et  vecturas 
&c.  Et  hoc  fuit  ante  profectionem  suam  in  partibus  transmarinis 
cum  Ricardo  rege,  idque  colligo  quia  in  illo  instrumento  mentio  fit 
multorum  articulorum  et  conuentionum  inter  utramque  partem, 
differendorum  usque  ad  reditum  eiusdem  episcopi  de  partibus 
transmarinis.  lam  vero  cum  tempore  succedente  postea  discordia 
noua  inter  abbatem  et  conuentum  eiusdem  loci  iisdem  de  rebus 
exorta  esset,  visitante  tune  ibi  Roberto  Bingham  episcopo  Sar', 
cumque  carta  ilia  conuentionum  et  articulorum  inter  utramque 
partem  facta  temporibus  retroactis  per  predictum  Hubertum  Wal- 
terum  episcopum  Sar'  iam  iterum  produceretur,  atque  eciam  alia 
carta  similis  facta  inter  conuentum  et  Abbatem  illius  loci,  anno 
domini  1219,  in  die  sancti  dementis,  Ricardo  Poore  episcopo  Sar' 
tune  visitante,  ad  ilium  articulum  quern  superius  recensuimus  de 
fratribus  ad  alias  domos  mittendis,  his  verbis  sic  lego : — concessit 
eciam  abbas  (Laurentius  vocabatur)  quod  non  mitteret  monachos 
ad  aliam  domum  sine  consilio  prioris  et  fratrum,  salua  tamen  con- 
stitutione  concilii  Oxon'*  super  hoc  edita.  Ita  verbatim  in 
instrumento. 

In  quadam  constitutione  Ricardi  episcopi  Sar'  de  correctione  et 
ordinatione  et  statu  monasterii  de  Abendone  anno  domini  1219  ubi 
inter  cetera  sic  lego  : — Quoniam  exteriora  hominis  enuntiant  de 
interioribus  illius  precipimus  auctoritate  domini  legati  qua  fungimur 
et  auctoritate  pontificali  ut  tarn  abbas  quam  seruientes  conuentus 
habeant  uxoratos,  vel  saltern  tales,  quorum  incontinentia  non  sit 
notoria  &c.  Particula  tercia,  charta  16.  Legendum  credo  "  ut 
tarn  abbas  quam  conuentus  seruientes  habeant  uxoratos  &c." 

Ibidem  particula  quinta  :  charta  26.  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri 
quod  ego  lohannes  films  Radulfi  sacerdotis  de  sancto  Martino, 
decani  Oxenford,  consensu  et  voluntate  filii  mei  et  heredis  concessi 
et  dedi  et  quietam  clamavi  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmaui  terram 
meam  que  fuit  Osberti  Kenulens  et  terram  Roberti  filii  Anketilli 
deo  et  ecclesie  sancte  Marie  de  Abbendone  et  monachis  ibidem  deo 
seruientibus  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  pro  salute  anime 


*  This  must  refer  to  the  Council  or  Chapter  of  Benedictines  which  was  held 
at  Oxford  in  1219,  not  to  the  well-known  Council  of  Oxford  in  1222. 
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mee  et  antecessorum  meorum  et  heredum,     His  testibus,  Roberto 
de  Mara  vicecomite*  &c. 

Particula  quinta.  De  ductu  aque  lauatorii  de  Oseney.  Nouerint 
uniuersi  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  peruenerit  quod  ego  Clemens 
dictus  abbas  Oseney  et  eiusdem  loci  conuentus,  si  forte  hominibus 
de  Hengesteseia  per  aqueductum  quern  dominus  abbas  et  conuentus 
de  Abbendone  nobis  ducendum  ad  curiam  nostram  de  Osney  con- 
cesserunt  aliquo  casu  qui  ex  conductu  possit  contingere  damnum 
eueniat,  sine  contradictione  et  dilatione  per  visum  legalium  virorum 
hominibus  quibus  damnum  per  nos  euenerit,  sicut  charta  quam 
habemus  de  predictis  abbate  et  conuentu  testatur,  satisfaciemus. 

Ibidem  particula  quinta.  Uniuensis  sancte  matris  ecclesie  filiis 
ad  quos  presens  scriptum  peruenerit  frater  R.,  prior  de  Oseneia,  H. 
decanus  Oxonie  salutem  in  domino.  Nouerit  universitas  uestra 
controversiam  que  inter  dominum  H.  abbatem  et  conuentum 
Abbendon  ex  una  parte  et  magistrum  Eustachium,  rectorum  ecclesie 
de  Cestreton  ex  altera  parte,  super  quibusdam  decimis  prouenienti- 
bus  de  XL  acris  que  site  sunt  in  bruerio  de  Cestretone  quas 
Galfridus  de  sancto  Mauro  tenet  de  feodo  Willelmi  de  Legha 
senioris  in  Cestretone  auctoritate  domini  pape  Innocentii  III.  in 
presentia  nostra  vertebatur,  magistro  Alardo,  rectore  scholarum, 
coniudice  nostro  se  per  litteras  suas  sufficienter  excusante,  tali  fine 
concordie  sopitam  fuisse  &c.,  et  paucis  interiectis,  Facta  est  hec 
compositio  coram  nobis  in  ecclesia  beate  Marie  Oxonie  in  crastino 
Inventionis  sancte  Crucisf  pontificatus  domini  pape  Innocencii 
tercii  anno  xm°,  hiis  testibus,  magistro  Willelmo  subpriore  sancte 
Fridesvvide,  magistro  Willelmo  Lyncoln,  magistro  Reginaldo  de 
Cruce,  magistro  lacobo,  magistro  Alurico,  magistro  Roberto  de 
Nyeton  et  multis  aliis. 

Particula  quinta,  charta  37.  Omnibus  sancte  matris  ecclesie 
filiis  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  peruenerit  magister  Edmundus  de 
AbbendonJ  salutem  in  domino.  Nouerit  universitas  uestra  me  con- 
cessisse  et  dedisse  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  deo  et 
hospitali  sancti  lohannis  de  Oxonia  ad  portam  orientalem  et 
fratribus  ibidem  deo  commorantibus  domum  cum  omnibus  per- 
tinenciis  que  fuit  Reginald!  Diuitis  in  vico  west  in  villa  de  Abendon 
&c.  Et  hoc  dedit  antequam  erat  archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis,  ut 
in  sequenti  carta  dicitur. 

*  He  was  Sheriff  from  Easter  1187  to  Michaelmas  1190. 

f  May  4th,  1210. 

J  Afterwards  St.  Edmund.  The  Hospital  ol  St.  John  must  have  sold  the 
site  to  Abingdon  Abbey,  which  erected  a  chapel  there,  of  which  the  remains 
still  exist  on  the  west  side  of  West  St.  Helen's  Street. 
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Particula  sexta.  Placita  apud  Westmonasterium  coram  Ric.  de 
Thorp  et  sociis  suis  iusticiariis  domini  regis  de  Banco  de  termino 
sancte  Trinitatis  anno  regis  Ed.  III.  37°.  Berk' : — iurata  inter 
abbatem  de  Abyndon  querentem  et  Robertum  Bullok  consan- 
guineum  et  heredem  Roberti  Bullok  de  Abyndon  de  placito  debiti 
ponitur  in  respectum  hie  usque  in  octabis  sancti  Michaelis  nisi 
iusticiarii  domini  regis  ad  assissas  in  comitatu  predicto  capiendas 
assignati  per  formam,  &c.  die  Martis  proximo  ante  festum  sancte 
Margarete  virginis  apud  Granpont  iuxta  Oxoniam  prius  venerint. 

Rursus  eadem  particula  : — Edwardus  dei  gracia,  rex  Anglie, 
dominus  Hybernie  et  Aquitanie,  omnibus,  &c.  Inspeximus  quas- 
dam  certificaciones  nobis  per  Thesaurarium  et  Camerarium  nostros 
in  Cancellariam  nostram  de  mandate  nostro  missas  in  hec  verba  : — 
Placita  assisarum,  iuratarum  et  certificationum  apud  Granpont  juxta 
Oxoniam  coram  Willelmo  de  Schareshulle  et  sociis  suis  iusticiariis 
domini  regis  ad  omnes  assisas  iuratas  et  certificationes  coram  qui- 
buscumque  iusticiariis  domini  regis  in  comitatu  Berk  arramiatas 
capiendum  assignatis  die  lovis  in  vigilia  beate  Marie  Magdalene 
anno  regni  Anglie  regis  Ed.  III.  19°. 

Iterum  eadem  particula  : — Apud  Grantpont  juxta  Oxoniam  die 
Sabbati  proximo  ante  diem  dominicam  in  medio  Quadragesime 
anno  Ed.  III.  37°  coram  Henrico  Grene  capitali  iusticiario  domini 
regis,  &c. 

Ibidem,  placita  apud  Westmonasterium  coram  Ricardo  de 
Thorp  et  sociis  suis  iusticiariis  domini  regis  de  Banco  de  termino 
Pasche  anno  regis  Edwardi  III.  37°,  sic  : — Abbas  Abbyndon  per 
lohannem  de  Denton  attornatum  suum  queritur  quod  predict! 
Robertus  Bullock  et  alii  simul,  &c.,  XIV  die  mensis  Augusti  anno 
regni  domini  regis  nunc  35°,  vi  et  armis,  scilicet  gladiis,  arcubus  et 
sagittis  liberam  warennam  ipsius  abbatis  apud  Berton,  Comenore  et 
Mercham  intraverunt  et  lepores,  cuniculos  et  perdices,  scilicet  40 
lepores,  centum  cuniculos  et  centum  perdices  ceperunt  et  aspos- 
taverunt,  transgressionem  illam  usque  ad  diem  impetracionis  brevis, 
scilicit  i6um  diem  lanuarii  ultimo  preteritum,  continuando  et  alia 
enormia,  &c. 

Ibidem,  assisa  capta  apud  Grantpont  juxta  Oxoniam  coram 
Willelmo  Schareshull  et  sociis  suis  iusticiariis  domini  regis  ad  assisas 
in  comitatu  Berks  capiendas  assignatis  die  Sabbati  proximo  post 
festum  sancte  Marie  Magdalene  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tercii  a 
conquestu  25°  ;  ita  liber  ille. 

Ibidem  particula  sexta.     Noverint  universi  me  Robertum  Whig- 
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tham  de  Whigtham  de  comitatu  Berk'  debere  Petro  de  Hanney 
abbati  ecclesie  B.  Marie  de  Abyndon  et  ejusdem  loci  conventui  et 
eorum  successoribus  centum  libras  argenti,  solvendas  eisdem  Petro 
et  conventui  et  eorum  successoribus  et  assignatis  aut  suis  certis 
attornatis  hanc  litteram  ostendentibus  in  festo  sancti  Michaelis 
proximo  futuro  post  datam  confectionis  presentium.  Et  nisi  fecero, 
concedo  quod  currat  super  me  heredes  et  executores  meos  districtio 
et  pena  provisa  in  statute  domini  regis  pro  mercatoribus  edito.  In 
cuius  rei  testimonium  sigillum  meum  una  cum  sigillo  domini  regis 
de  consignationibus  debitorum  Oxonie  presentibus  est  appensum. 
Dat'  apud  Oxoniam  coram  lohanne  Hertwelle  maiore  ville  Oxonie 
et  Hugone  le  Forester  clerico  ad  recogniciones  debitorum  predic- 
torum  ibidem  accipiendas  deputato  22°  die  lanuarii  anno  regni  regis 
Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum  Anglic  46. 

Ibidem  particula  sexta.  Ricardus  dei  gracia  rex  Anglic  & 
Francie  et  dominus  Hibernie  vicecomiti  Berk'  salutem.  Cum  nuper 
per  quandam  inquisitionem  apud  castrum  nostrum  Oxonie  coram 
lohanne,  priore  sancte  Frideswide  Oxonie  et  lohanne  Dautry  clerico 
ad  omnia  maneria,  hameletta,  honores,  dominia,  villas,  terras,  tene- 
menta,  feoda,  parcos,  boscos,  chaceas,  warrennas,  piscarias,  libertates 
et  quascumque  alias  possessiones  nostras  in  comitatu  tuo  super- 
videndum  et  de  novo  extendi  faciendum  assignatis  captam,  in 
Scaccarium  nostrum  retornatam,  compertum  fuisset  quod  nos 
habuimus  dare  officium  cuiusdam  valecti  custodientis  sylvam  abbatis 
de  Abbendon  apud  Radle,  &c.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  Westmonas- 
terium  30  die  lunii  anno  regni  xi°.  Ipsa  inquisitio  facta  erat 
undecimo  Aprilis  anno  regni  Ric.  II.  decimo. 


ftomatt  fUiics  at 

By  Emily  J.  Climenson. 


UILT  into  the  south  wall  of  the  Church  are  many  Roman 
bricks,  also  in  the  tower  which  formerly  stood  separate  from 
the  body  of  the  Church,  the  present  south  aisle  being  the  original 
Church.  In  the  floor  of  the  tower  in  November,  1910,  many 
Roman  bricks  were  discovered  on  breaking  open  a  door  for  the 
ringers  to  enter  without  having  to  pass  through  the  Church — with 
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these  a  most  curious  asrolite  stone  in  the  floor.  These  were  given 
to  me  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Wynter. 

In  January,  1907,  a  gardener  employed  in  digging  a  kitchen 
garden  at  a  new  house  called  "  The  Bungalow,"  opposite  Shiplake 
House  Lower  Lodge,  on  the  hill  looking  towards  Wargrave,  found 
pieces  of  brick  constantly  in  turning  up  the  earth.  Some  of  these 
were  brought  to  me,  when  I  recognised  them  as  Roman.  I  bade 
him  be  careful  to  bring  me  anything  else  he  found,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  black  unpolished  jug  lip  of  Samian  ware  was  discovered, 
and  two  other  fragments  of  pottery.  Through  that  summer,  at 
intervals,  more  bricks,  and  rims  of  vessels,  and  pieces  of  pottery 
were  found,  and  on  October  5th,  1909,  I  took  the  fragments  to 
show  Mr.  Colyer,  at  Reading  Museum,  and  he  pronounced  them  to 
be  undoubtedly  Roman.  From  time  to  time  other  pottery  was 
found,  but  on  November  gth,  1909,  in  felling  a  small  tree,  the  same 
gardener  broke  accidentally  a  large  Roman  amphora,  of  which  30 
pieces,  including  the  base,  were  recovered,  together  with  five  pieces 
of  black  Samian,  two  rims  of  vessels,  four  teeth,  a  jaw  bone,  and 
other  bones  of  a  wild  pig,  all  in  the  same  spot. 

My  theory  of  this  find  is  that  there  must  have  been  either  a 
small  villa  or  sentinel's  look-out  towards  the  Wargrave  Roman  road 
encampment.  The  situation  commands  that  view,  and  would  point 
to  that  chain  of  forts  and  camps  some  of  the  old  historians  have 
asserted  crossed  the  counties  here.  The  next  being  the  circumval- 
lated  camp  at  Harpsden  Court  with  the  newly-discovered  Roman 
villa  on  Mr.  Maberley  Smith's  ground  in  upper  Harpsden  wood 
found  in  1911  in  perfect  condition.  This  villa  probably  was  the 
home  of  the  commanding  officer  of  either  the  lower  Harpsden  camp 
or  of  Ancastle,  or  Aen  Castra,  at  the  top  of  Badgemore  Hill,  where 
Roman  coins  have  been  found.  Mr.  Maberley  Smith  found  many 
coins  at  his  most  interesting  and  perfect  remains  of  a  Roman  villa 
at  Harpsden  Wood  House,  described  by  Mr.  Tashby  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  xviii.,  269,  2nd  series,  Vol.  xviii.,  No. 
i,  pp.  43,  48. 


Kerbs 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  1917-18. 


Hon.  Secretary  begs  to  present  his  Report  of  the  work  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year.  The  members  are  able  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  in  spite  of  the  war  the  Society  has  been 
able  to  hold  the  usual  quota  of  lectures  during  the  Winter  Session, 
and  to  arrange  two  excursions  during  the  summer.  This  compares 
favourably  with  other  county  and  local  Antiquarian  Societies  which 
in  these  critical  times  have  in  many  cases  abandoned  holding  their 
usual  meetings.  It  was  felt  that  as  far  as  possible  it  was  advisable 
to  continue  the  Society's  labours,  although  many  of  its  members  are 
busily  engaged  in  work  connected  with  the  war,  and  have  little 
leisure  for  antiquarian  research.  For  those  who  by  reason  of  age 
or  sex  cannot  enlist  for  active  service,  it  has  been  an  advantage  to 
pursue  their  favourite  studies  and  to  be  able  to  distract  their  minds 
from  the  almost  overwhelming  anxieties  of  the  present  time.  At 
any  rate  they  felt  that  in  accomplishing  this  they  were  doing  no 
harm. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  removal  of 
the  Society's  Headquarters  from  the  Abbey  Gate  to  the  University 
College,  Reading.  The  former  building  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Society  for  many  years.  Its  historical  associations  rendered  it  a 
fitting  building  for  the  headquarters  of  an  Archaeological  Society, 
and  many  of  the  members  regreted  its  abandonment ;  but  strong 
financial  reasons  were  urged  by  our  Treasurer  which  could  not  be 
gainsayed.  The  payment  of  ^20  per  annum  for  rent  to  the 
Reading  Corporation,  as  well  as  the  rates  and  taxes,  gas,  fuel,  care- 
taker, etc.,  was  a  heavy  strain  upon  our  finances.  Your  Secretary 
applied  to  the  Corporation  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  but  they  were 
unable  to  do  this.  Hence  the  Committee  decided  to  terminate  the 
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lease  on  June  3Oth,  1917.  The  serious  question  of  dilapidations 
arose  for  which  the  Society  was  responsible ;  but  the  Corporation 
agreed  to  take  over  our  furniture  in  lieu  of  any  cost  of  repairs  which 
they  were  entitled  to  demand.  After  discussing  various  plans  the 
Committee  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  University  College 
who  very  kindly  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Society,  and 
agreed  to  place  a  room  at  its  disposal  for  lectures  and  meetings  and 
to  house  our  library.  Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Council,  the 
Principal  and  other  officials  of  the  College  for  providing  so  congenial 
a  home  for  the  Society.  It  is  fitting  that  an  institution  which  exists 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  should  be  associated  with  a  Society 
that  has  the  same  object.  The  removal  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  considerable  correspondence  and  labour  on  the  part  of  your 
Secretary,  and  he  wishes  to  record  publicly  his  grateful  thanks  to 
those  who  have  assisted  him,  especially  to  Mr.  Morley  who  very 
generously  housed  the  Society's  books  and  papers  when,  without 
notice,  they  were  removed  from  the  Abbey  Gate,  and  to  Mr.  Holmes 
for  the  trouble  he  took  in  arranging  for  their  transference  to  the 
College. 

The  Windsor  and  Eton  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  has 
become  affiliated  during  the  past  year  with  our  Society. 

We  have  to  record  a  very  remarkable  awakening  in  archaeological 
interest  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County  due  to  the  enthusiastic 
action  of  Mr.  D'Almaine,  of  Abingdon.  He  has  for  some  time 
been  making  investigations  with  some  excavation  work  at  the 
neolithic  monument  known  as  Wayland  Smith's  Cave,  and  has  made 
some  discoveries  that  are  of  importance.  He  has  sought  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  Chief  Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  and  Mr.  Reginald  A.  Smith,  the  British  Museum 
Expert.  The  results  of  his  investigations  have  been  communicated 
in  lectures  to  large  audiences  in  Abingdon  and  other  places  under 
the  auspices  of  our  Society,  and  has  succeeded  in  enrolling  no  less 
than  44  new  members.  We  congratulate  Mr.  D'Almaine  on  the 
success  he  has  attained  in  throwing  new  light  upon  Berkshire's 
chief  megalithic  monument,  and  thank  him  for  the  keen  -interest 
he  has  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  for  his  loyal  and 
active  support.  The  Society  would  welcome  cordially  similar  efforts 
in  other  parts  of  the  County,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
every  town  and  district  in  the  Shire  shall  have  its  own  Secretary  and 
Committee  arranging  courses  of  lectures  and  meetings  and  promot- 
ing research  in  every  part  of  Berkshire. 
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MEETINGS  AND  EXCERSIONS. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  on  April  24th,  1917,  Professor  Charles 
H.  Moore,  A.M.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.,  formerly  professor  of  Architec- 
ture and  Archaeology  at  Harvard  University,  U.S.A.,  gave  a  lecture 
on  "  Structural  Evolution  in  Mediaeval  Church  Architecture." 

The  following  were  the  lectures  during  the  past  winter  session  :— 

I.— On  the  3ist  October,  Mr.  W.  Childs,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
University  College,  Reading,  read  a  paper  on  "  Reading  in  the  i6th 
and  i  yth  Centuries." 

II. — Mrs.  Cope,  who  has  often  lectured  to  the  Society,  took  for 
her  subject  "In  Memory  of  .  ..."  She  referred  to  barrows, 
wooden  and  stone  effigies  in  Churches,  tombstones,  brasses  and 
other  memorials  of  the  departed. 

III. — Our  President,  on  January  2ist,  described  the  Churches 
of  East  and  West  Hendred,  Lockinge  and  Ardington.  This  lecture, 
like  all  Mr.  Keyser's  previous  ones,  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
photographs  specially  taken  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Walton  Adams, 
of  Reading,  and  Mr.  Taunt,  of  Oxford. 

IV. — "Windsor  Forest"  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary  on  March  2ist. 

V. — The  fifth  and  last  lecture  on  March  ipth,  1918,  was  by  Mr. 
Morley,  who  described  the  various  brasses  still  to  be  seen  in  our 
Berkshire  Churches.  At  this  lecture  Mr.  Morley  showed  several 
rubbings  he  had  made  of  "  local  brasses." 

The  Society  desires  to  tender  its  gratitful  thanks  to  the  lecturers. 
To  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  entertained  the  Society  to  tea 
on  the  occasion  of  the  lectures,  thanks  for  their  hospitality  should 
be  recorded,  viz. : — The  Principal  of  University  College,  Miss  Baily, 
Sir  Edward  Barry,  Bart.,  and  Miss  Barry,  our  President  and  Mrs. 
Keyser,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Treacher. 

Excursions. — The  first  excursion  took  place  on  May  26th,  when 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  our  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Cope  the  Society 
visited  Finchampstead  Place,  where  they  were  entertained  to  tea 
and  most  hospitably  welcomed  in  the  beautiful  garden  which  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  summer  glories.  Finchampstead  Church 
was  visited  and  described  by  the  President.  Cordial  thanks  were 
given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hautenville  Cope  for  so  kindly  inviting  the 
members  and  for  their  hospitable  entertainment. 

On  August  27th  and  28th  the  Society  held  a  two  days'  excursion 
to  Oxford  when  over  30  members  were  present  staying  the  night  at 
the  Randolph  Hotel.  It  was  considered  a  somewhat  bold  experi- 
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ment  in  war-time,  but  in  spite  of  somewhat  broken  weather  the 
excursion  proved  very  enjoyable  and  was  pronounced  to  be  success- 
ful. The  University  buildings  and  several  Colleges  were  visited, 
including  the  Cathedral  and  some  of  the  Oxford  Churches.  Your 
Secretary  acted  as  conductor  and  described  most  of  the  collegiate 
buildings  ;  the  Churches  were  described  by  the  President.  The 
members  were  welcomed  by  the  Fellows  of  several  of  the  colleges 
and  the  Deputy-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  Mr.  Taunt, 
who  knows  Oxford  so  well,  accompanied  the  party  and  contributed 
much  information.  The  members  will  retain  pleasant  recollections 
of  their  visit  to  Oxford  in  the  unusual  conditions  of  war-time,  when 
the  colleges  are  for  the  most  part  depleted  of  students,  very  many 
having  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country,  and  when  Cadet  Corps 
and  Army  Flying  Squadrons  filled  their  places  in  the  collegiate  halls. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  a  considerable  increase  in  mem- 
bership. In  addition  to  the  44  new  members  introduced  through 
Mr.  D'Almaine's  lecture  (27  gentlemen  and  17  ladies)  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  19  (IT  gentlemen  and  8  ladies).  Three  of  our 
members  have  passed  away  and  10  have  retired.  The  total  increase 
of  new  members  is  53,  and  the  total  number  of  subscribers  is  178 
(92  gentlemen  and  80  ladies).  In  spite  of  this  large  increase  the 
membership  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  County  Society,  and  we  must 
hope  that  it  may  still  be  further  augumented.  The  Treasurer,  Mr. 
John  Hautenville  Cope  will  present  his  separate  report.  His  printed 
balance  sheet  is  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  showing  the  very 
satisfactory  balance  in  hand  of  ^38.  Upon  this  satisfactory  result 
of  the  year's  working  he  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated,  and  your 
Secretary  desires  to  convey  his  personal  thanks  to  him  for  the  help 
he  has  invariably  given  in  the  Society's  work  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Journal.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  T.  R.  Kent  for  kindly  auditing  the  accounts. 

OBITUARY. 

During  the  past  year  three  of  our  members  have  passed  away 
from  earth.  The  first  was  Mr.  Theodore  H.  White,  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  Reading.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  an 
hon.  member,  having  been  so  qualified  by  his  holding  for  a  long 
period  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Reading  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society.  He  was  a  keen  antiquary  and  was  for  some  time  a  lecturer 
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at  University  College,  a  good  linguist  and  a  genial  and  pleasant 
companion.  He  has  been  much  missed  in  Reading  since  he  passed 
away  after  undergoing  a  severe  operation. 

The  Rev.  A.  tR.  Price,  Vicar  of  Ruscombe,  was  also  a  member 
of  our  committee,  and  during  the  few  years  he  has  lived  in  Berk- 
shire he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  our  meetings  and  helped  us  by 
his  counsel  and  interest  in  our  proceedings. 

Quite  recently  we  have  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  sister  of 
one  of  our  most  zealous  workers,  and  herself  a  member.  Miss 
Treacher  has  belonged  to  our  society  for  many  years  and  took  a 
keen  pleasure  in  our  meetings  and  excursions.  The  very  last  time 
she  was  able  to  leave  her  home  she  acted  as  hostess  with  her  brother 
at  our  last  meeting  but  one.  We  shall  miss  her  greatly  and  beg  to 
offer  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  brother  and  aged  mother  in 
their  great  and  overwhelming  loss. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon  Archaeological  Journal  has  con- 
cluded its  23rd  Volume.  It  has  been  enriched,  as  for  many  years 
past,  by  a  wealth  of  plates  kindly  and  generously  presented  by  the 
president,  whose  valuable  series  of  articles  on  Berkshire  Churches 
are  well  known  and  greatly  appreciated.  Owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  printing  and  of  paper  three  numbers  were  issued  last  year 
instead  of  four,  the  last  being  an  enlarged  number.  Your  Secretary 
has  been  financially  responsible  for  the  publication  since  the  com- 
mencement, when  at  the  request  of  Mr.  James  Parker  and  other 
antiquaries  in  the  three  counties  he  undertook  the  work.  He  would 
gladly  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility,  and  some  negotiations  have 
been  entered  into  with  a  Oxford  publisher  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Journal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Rules  of  the  Society  should  be 
reprinted.  None  has  been  issued  within  the  recollection  of  the 
present  officers,  but  some  ancient  copies  are  in  existence.  They 
would  require  careful  revision,  and  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
to  have  a  new  issue,  the  work  should  be  entrusted  to  a  committee 
and  submitted  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  members. 

In  conclusion  we  may  express  the  hope  that  the  Society  may 
continue  to  flourish  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Not  only  has  it 
contrived  to  carry  on  its  existence  in  very  difficult  and  anxious  times 
when  many  Societies  seem  to  be  moribund,  but  it  appears  to  have 
renewed  its  youth  and  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  With  increased 
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funds  and  a  larger  membership,  it  may  be  enabled  to  devote  more 
time  and  money  to  research  and  excavation  work  and  to  publication, 
and  thus  promote  the  study  of  antiquities  in  the  Royal  County  and 
perform  the  functions  for  which  it  was  founded  many  years  ago. 

P.  H.   DITCHFIELD. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Your  Hon.  Treasurer  begs  to  present  his  report  for  the  year 
ended  3ist  December,  1917. 

Dealing  first  with  the  receipt  side  the  chief  item  which  calls  for 
remark  is  the  amount  received  for  subscriptions,  viz.  :  ,£34  2s., 
against  ^51  23.  for  the  previous  year  1916,  a  difference  of  ^£17. 
This  may  be  explained  that  during  1916^3  was  received  from  one 
subscriber  as  a  "  life  composition "  instead  of  paying  the  usual 
annual  subscription  of  5/-,  and  ^"3  155.  represents  subscriptions  for 
1917,  paid  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1916.  The  net  difference 
may  therefor  be  stated  as  ^10  55.  which  comprises  subscriptions 
for  the  past  year  still  unpaid  or  else  those  due  from  members 
who  have  resigned  during  the  year  without  forwarding  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure  side  very  little  calls  for  comment. 
As  the  Society  during  the  year  under  review  relinquished  the  tenancy 
of  the  Abbey  Gateway  the  amount  paid  in  rent,  rates,  taxes,  care- 
takers wages  is  of  course  less  than  formerly  and  will  in  future 
disappear.  The  Society  closes  the  year  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
^"38  i2s.  3d.,  against  ^£13  us.  2d.  That  the  year  should  close 
with  such  a  large  balance  is,  I  venture  to  think,  very  satisfactory. 

J.    HAUTENVILLE   COPE. 
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YEAR     1917-18. 


Miss  SWANN,  Walton  Manor. 

Committee : 

President  Miss  SWANN. 

Hon.  Treasurer   Miss  LUCY   SWANN. 

Hon.  Librarian    MRS.  WHITMARSH. 

Hon.  Secretaries Miss  STONE. 

Miss  POYNTER. 
Members  of  Committee... MRS.  ODGERS. 

Miss  MEE. 

MRS.  MUSGRAVE. 

Miss  SPENCER   THOMSON. 

50  Members,  2  Honorary  Members,  16  Candidates  waiting  for  admission. 


Society  has  now  completed  its  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
maintains  its  full  complement  of  members,  while  there  are 
no  less  than  16  candidates  awaiting  membership. 

Two  vacancies  have  occurred  during  the  year.  One  member 
has  resigned  owing  to  ill-health ;  and  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  another,  one  of  the  most  constant  attendants  at  our  meetings, 
Mrs.  Blake,  who  passed  away  on  March  9th. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  travelling  occasioned  by  the  war,  we 
have  again  been  unable  to  arrange  for  an  excursion,  but  we  have 
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had  six  meetings,  all  very  fully  attended.  The  first  of  these  was 
held  at  Hannington  Hall,  when  a  very  able  paper  was  given  by  Mr. 
E,  Beaumont  on  "  Mediaeval  Academic  Habit,"  which  was  illus- 
trated by  a  very  fine  series  of  Brass  Rubbings  from  his  collection. 
This  is  the  seventh  paper  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  to  the 
Society. 

MEDIEVAL    ACADEMICAL    HABIT 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RUBBINGS  TAKEN  FROM  OLD  BRASSES  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  CHURCHES  AND  COLLEGE  CHAPELS  : — 

Battle — Bray— Broxbourne— Cambridge  (S.  Benet's,  S.  Mary  the 
Less) — Chinnor — Cirencester — Harrow — Hastings  (S.  Clement's) — 
London  (St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate)— Oxford  (All  Souls,  Christ 
Church,  S.  John's,  Magdalen,  Merton,  New  College,  S.  Aldate's,  S. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  S.  Michael's,  S.  Peter's-in-the-East — St.  Albans— 
Taplow — Little  Wilbraham — Winchester. 

SYNOPSIS. 

INTRODUCTORY. — Academical  habit  adapted  from  Monk's  Costume 

— The  oldest  Brass  to  the  Memory  of  a  Graduate — Difficulties 

of  Differentiating  between  the  various  gowns — Three  Periods 

in  and  Three  Classes  of  Academical  Dress. 
DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. — The  Cappa  Clausa  —  Sub  Tunica  —  The 

Caputium  or  Hood  Curious  Liripipes — The  Pileus. 
BACHELORS  OF  THE  HIGHER  FACULTIES. — The  Taburdum  Talare 

—The  Hood— D.C.L,  habit— B.C.L.  gown. 
MASTER  OF  ARTS. — The  Tunica — Cappa  Nigra — The  Hood. 
S.T.S. — A  Lapsed  Degree — Gown  and  Hood  similar  to  the  M.A., 

probably  a  different  colour. 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS.— The  Tabard — Unauthorised  Changes  in  the 

Hood. 
UNDERGRADUATE.— The  Long  Gown — Belted  Cassock — The  Armi- 

lausa — Hood — Statutes  restricting  Tailors'  Charges. 
POST-REFORMATION. — A  Transitional  Period — The  Changes  made 

—The  Doublet— Long  Full  Gown. 
THE   ELIZABETHAN   PERIOD.— Academical  Robes  discarded— The 

Civilian  Gown  and  Ruff  partially  adopted. 
THE  RENAISSANCE.— Further  Changes— The  Hood— Bachelors  and 

Undergraduates  adopt  the  Cap— The  Forerunner  of  the  Mortar 

Board — M.A.,  B.A.,  Scholars,  and  Undergraduate  Habit. 
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The  second  meeting  was  at  Holywell  House,  by  the  very  kind 
invitation  of  Miss  Mee,  when  Miss  Marten  lectured  on  "  Egyptian 
Art  and  Literature  in  Pyramid  Times."  She  gave  an  account  of 
"  The  sayings  of  Ptahotep,"  probably  the  oldest  book  in  the  world. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  upper  classes  of  Society  as  a  manual  of  "  How 
to  behave  as  a  gentleman  in  all  circumstances  of  life  "  !  Miss 
Marten  showed  photographs  from  it  and  of  Egyptian  scenery  and 
monuments,  and  of  bas-reliefs  from  tombs  which  illustrated  Egyptian 
life  in  very  early  times. 

On  February  2oth  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O.,  President  of 
Magdalen,  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Connection  of 
Poetry  with  Architecture  "  ;  he  gave  many  selections  from  various 
poets  illustrative  of  his  subject. 

On  March  i3th  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hore  read  a  paper  on  "Encaustic 
Tiles,"  a  subject  on  which  she  is  one  of  our  greatest  authorities. 
She  exhibited  a  magnificent  collection  of  paintings  of  tiles  she  had 
made  in  various  Abbeys  and  Churches.  Mrs.  Hore  had  a  most 
enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  large  number  of  members  who 
attended  her  lecture — a  well-deserved  tribute,  as  the  Society  prac- 
tically owes  its  existence  to  her  efforts  in  1894. 

On  June  nth  a  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Rognwald's,  when  a 
most  instructive  and  amusing  paper  was  given  by  Miss  Payne  Smith 
on  "Ancient  and  Modern  Feeding  and  Cookery,"  a  subject  which 
was  felt  to  be  very  appropriate  for  the  present  time  ! 

The  last  meeting  took  place  on  June  i8th.  It  was  principally  a 
business  one  to  receive  reports  from  the  officers  of  the  Society,  all 
of  which  showed  it  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Miss 
Swann  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Betrothal  and  Wedding  Rings." 


attft  ( 

RELATING  TO  BERKS,  BUCKS  AND  OXON. 

Communications  are  invited  upon  all  subjects  of  Antiquarian  or  Architectural, 
interest  relating  to  the  three  counties.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  'write  as 
plainly  as  possible,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  with  REPLIES,  QUERIES  and 
NOTES  on  SEPARATE  SHEETS,  and  the  name  of  the  ^vriter  appended  to  each 
communication. 


THE  Editors  express  the  earnest  hope  that  a  larger  number  of  Correspondents 
will  avail  themselves  of  these  pages,  and  thus  help  those  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  this  Journal  to  extend  its  usefulness.  There  are  several 
Queries — inserted  in  the  Journals  for  1916 — still  remaining  unanswered.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  readers  may  solve  them. 


WASTE  PAPER  AT  THE  MAIDENHEAD  POOR  LAW  INSTITUTION. — A 
very  large  number  of  old  books,  papers  and  letters  having  accumulated  in  the 
waste-paper  room  of  the  Maidenhead  Poor  Law  Institution,  the  Master  applied 
to  the  Guardians  for  authority  to  burn  or  otherwise  get  rid  of  them.  It 
occurred,  however,  to  some  of  the  Board  that  there  might  possibly  be  matter  of 
interest  in  the  rubbish  heap,  and  two  of  the  Guardians,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Bannard,  both  well  known  for  their  interest  in  archaeology,  volun- 
teered to  conduct  an  investigation.  Their  preliminary  report  has  now  been  pre- 
sented, and  shows  that  they  have  examined  "some  thousands"  of  documents, 
big  and  little,  dating  from  the  Commonwealth  to  Victoria.  The  vast  majority 
are  of  no  permanent  interest  or  value,  but  a  considerable  number  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  more  detailed  examination,  and  a  full  report  upon  them  will 
be  presented  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months.  The  whole  incident  is  sug- 
gestive and  instructive,  and  emphasises  the  importance  of  having  such  so-called 
"  waste  paper  "  examined  by  those  who  are  able  to  appraise  its  archaeological 
value  before  it  is  consigned  tojdestruction. 

THE  TITHE  LANDS  OF  COOKHAM  PARISH.— The  preamble  of  a  deed  of 
assignment  by  Mary  Hobby  of  London,  widow,  to  James  Hayes  of  Holyport, 
Bray,  dated  1 706,  gives  the  following  list  of  the  tithe  lands  of  Cookham  parson- 
age, which  William  Cherry  of  Maidenhead,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Shottesbrook 
and  White  Waltham,  Berks,  and  father-in-law  of  the  said  James  Hayes,  mort- 
gaged in  1701  to  the  said  Mary  Hobby.  It  contains  many  interesting  details  of 
their  extent,  owners  and  holders  at  that  date,  and  comprises  : — 

How  Close,  32^  acres. 

Farthings,  15  acres. 

Sharpes  Heire,  9  acres. 

Hayes,  15  acres. 

John's  Close,  15  acres. 
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Upper  Field,  23  acres  in. 

Middle  Field,  5  acres  in. 

Ray  Field,  24  acres  in. 

90  acres,  late  owner  John  Brite,  who  paid  for  them^io  tithe  per  annum. 

82  acres  I  rood,  owner  Mr.  Rowland,  tenant  Edward  Ryder,  who  paid 

j£8  tithe  p.a. 

14  acres  arable,  owner  Giles  Ray,  sen.,  who  paid  £i  8s.  tithe  p.a. 
40  acres,  owner  Richard  Grove,  tenant  Thomas  Binfield,  who  paid  £$  p.a. 
Maidenhead  tithe  barn,  late  owner  Edward  White. 
33  acres,  owner  Robert  Liveing. 
30^  acres,  called  Carter's  Land. 
24^  acres,  owner  Edward  White. 
37  acres,  owner  Richard  Baker. 
14^  acres,  called  Darling's  Land,  owner  Thomas  Staples. 

1  close,  same  owner. 

1 8  acres,  owner  Richard  Lyley. 

3|  acres  in  Holman  Leaze,  late  owner  Southey. 

%  acre,  late  owner  Matthew  Littleton. 

2  acres,  late  owner  Mr.  Day. 
i  acre,  late  the  Weavers. 
Lyon  Close. 

Lands  owned  by  Goldsmith,  John  Beath,  Widow  Hatch,  John  Wythe/- 

ford,  and  Widow  Blackwell. 

The  tithe  of  the  Maidenhead  barn  and  all  the  lands  thereafter  were  then  held 
by  Robert  Fforth  at  £2$  p.a. — HERBERT  C.  ANDREWS. 

MAIDENHEAD  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  THE  RED  LION  INN 
AND  CORN  MARKET. — The  following  notes  upon  the  Red  Lion  Inn  and  Corn 
Market,  which  considerably  augment  the  history  of  Maidenhead  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries  are  gathered  from  deeds  in  the  possession 
of  Col.  C.  Du  Pre  Penton  Powney,  and  are  given  here  with  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  kindness. 

In  1658  the  Red  Lion  Inn  was  owned  by  William  Mattingley  of  Cookham, 
gent.,  who  on  June  3Oth  of  that  year  raised  ^"400  by  mortgage  of  these  and 
other  premises  to  John  Winder  of  Wingfield,  gent.  The  property  comprised 
the  Inn  itself,  a  cottage  adjoining,  with  one  tithe  brand  out  of  In  Wood  in 
Cookham  Parish,  two  closes  of  four  acres  called  Barn  Close  and  Picked  Close 
alias  Innyngs  and  Toogoods,  one  acre  in  Holman  Leaze,  4^  acres  of  meadow  in 
Fforleaz,  a  cottage  backing  on  to  the  Red  Lion  formerly  tenanted  by  Elizabeth 
Speed,  widow,  and  now  by  Widow  Broxstone,  and  ten  acres  of  meadow  in 
Cookham,  of  which  six  lay  in  Lockmead  common  field,  two  in  Ffowte  Poole 
Mead  and  two  in  Westmead. 

Four  years  later  Mattingley  sold  to  William  Cherry  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  gent.,  for  ^460  the  Red  Lion,  the  two  adjoining  cottages,  Barn  Close, 
Picked  Close,  the  Holman  Leaze  acre  and  six  acres  of  meadow  in  Fforleaz, 
which  more  than  comprised  all  the  mortgaged  property.  '  The  purchaser  who 
was  also  of  Maidenhead,  Bray,  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Shottesbrook  and 
White  Waltham,  was  founder  of  Bray  School  in  1682.  He  married  in  1656 
Ann  the  only  daughter  of  John  Whitfield  of  Canterbury  and  of  Ives  Place, 
Maidenhead,  and  died  in  1705- 

About  the  same  time  William  Cherry's  father-in-law,  John  Whitfield,  bought 
from  John  Cr afford  and  Anne  his  wife  the  house  in  Maidenhead  which  John 
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Cherry  "the  elder,"  a  brother  of  William,  occupied,  together  with  other  lands 
in  Cookham,  partly  freehold  of  Cookham  manor  and  partly  copyhold  of  Ives 
manor. 

Thereupon  the  two  agreed  to  hold  all  the  properties  except  the  Holman 
Leaze  acre  jointly  by  adjustment  of  the  purchase  money  and  other  mutual  con- 
cessions. They  decided  to  repair  and  alter  the  Red  Lion  and  to  turn  a  part  of 
the  premises  into  a  Corn  Market  with  suitable  granaries  attached.  They  also 
agreed  with  the  Warden,  Bridgemen  and  Burgess  (the  predecessors  of  the 
present  Mayor  and  Corporation)  to  obtain  for  them  a  renewal  of  the  town's 
Charter  with  a  transference  of  the  Market  Day  from  Monday  to  Wednesday, 
and  in  return  received  a  lease  of  all  the  tolls  of  the  town  for  the  next  40  years. 
This  arrangement  was  completed  and  the  resulting  charter,  the  third  one  which 
the  town  had  obtained,  was  granted  on  June  iSth,  1663. 

But  before  the  settlement  and  conveyance  of  the  properties  to  Whitfield  and 
Cherry  jointly  could  be  completed,  the  former  died.  So  Cherry  himself  paid  all 
the  outstanding  purchase  money,  and  having  completed  the  repairs  and  altera- 
tions to  the  Red  Lion,  caused  William  Mattingley,  Samuel  Winder  of  Henden's, 
Bray,  gent.,  and  John  Winder  aforesaid,  to  whom  the  Inn  had  been  mortgaged, 
to  convey  it  to  himself  and  Thomas  Staples,  the  latter  having  taken  over  the  late 
John  Whitfield's  co-trusteeship  until  the  son,  another  John,  should  attain  his 
majority. 

In  1694*  William  Cherry  mortgaged  his  moiety  of  the  Inn,  granaries,  etc.,  to 
Mary  Hobby  of  London,  for  ^2,000.  The  Inn  had  been  tenanted  by  Edward 
Ponten  and  George  Russell  successively,  and  at  this  time  was  held  by  Robert 
Rose.  The  mortgaged  property  also  included  inter  alia  the  half  of  Barn  Close 
and  of  Picked  Close,  the  Holman  Leaze  acre,  and  the  4^  acres  in  Fforleaz,  all  of 
which  had  usually  been  and  were  then  let  with  the  Inn,  half  of  the  tithe  brand 
and  of  three  messuages  adjoining  the  Inn,  tenanted  by  William  Spratley,  Smith 
and  Higgs,  lately  newly  built. 

Seven  years  later  he  also  mortgaged  to  her  for  ,£600  inter  alia  a  cottage  in 
North  Town  Cookham,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Matthew  Saunders  and 
then  of  Thomas  Alloway,  a  barn  on  the  ground  let  to  Saunders,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Binfield,  and  all  the  tithes  of  Cookham  parsonage. 

On  September  I4th,  1703,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mortgage  money  had 
been  repaid,  and  the  amount  due  stood  at  ^2,500. 

In  1705  William  Cherry  died,  and  his  two  executors,  Charles  Austin  of  St. 
Clements  Danes,  London,  gent.,  and  Matthew  Holden  of  Shottesbrook,  gent., 
afterwards  repaid  the  greater  portion  of  the  outstanding  money,  so  that  by  Feb. 
6th,  1706,  only  ^"608  2s.  remained.  William  Cherry  bequeathed  to  the  said 
Charles  Austin  and  Matthew  Holden  the  tithe  barn  at  North  Town,  his  portion 
of  the  tithes  of  Mrs.  Rowes  Tithing  in  Cookham,  and  his  half  portion  of  the 
properties  in  Cookham  in  their  occupation,  and  of  the  Corn  Market  and 
granaries,  to  sell  or  mortgage  them  in  order  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  off  this 
mortgage,  and  any  surplus  was  to  go  to  his  son  and  heir,  Francis  Cherry  of 
Shottesbrook  and  White  Waltham  (bap.  1666,  d.  1713). 

Accordingly  on  Nov.  I5th,  1706,  James  Hayes  of  Holyport,  Bray,  son-in-law 
to  the  deceased  William  Cherry  by  marriage  with  his  daughter  Ann  (d.  1/09), 
cleared  off  the  mortgage  by  paying  the  remaining  ^608  2s.  to  Widow  Mary 
Hobby  and  took  over  from  her  the  premises  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  executors 
confirmed  all  the  property  to  him  by  deed. — HERBERT  C.  ANDREWS. 

*  The  details  hereafter  are  gathered  from  a  Deed  »f  Assignment  by  Mary  Hobby  to 
James  Hayes,  1706. 
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A  walk  of  about  one  mile  will  land  us  at  Ardington,  another 
very  pretty  and  picturesque  village,  with  black  and  white  houses 
embowered  in  the  trees.  William  Nelson  Clarke,  the  author  of  the 
Parochial  Topography  of  the  Hundred  of  Wanting,  was  a  native  of 
this  village,  and  naturally  collected  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to 
the  history  of  the  Manor  and  a  record  of  the  principal  owners  of 
land  in  the  parish  and  of  the  patrons  of  the  Church.  The  number 
of  distinguished  personages  of  noble  families  who  mainly  through 
succession  in  the  female  line  were  connected  with  Ardington  is 
remarkable.  At  the  Doomsday  Survey  we  find  that  the  Manor. with 
patronage  of  the  Church  was  in  the  possession  of  Robert  d'Oilly, 
the  builder  of  Oxford  Castle,  and  owner  of  a  large  number  of 
manors  in  South  Oxfordshire  and  elsewhere.  The  Manor  became 
at  an  early  date  a  member  of  the  Honour  of  Wallingford,  "  and  so 
"  continued  till  the  transfer  of  all  its  rights  and  privileges  to  Ewelme 
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"in  Oxfordshire  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1540."  Under  the  Hon- 
our of  Wallingford  the  Manor  was  held  by  three  members  of  the 
Basset  family.  Gilbert  Basset  left  an  only  daughter,  who  married 
Richard  de  Camvill.  His  daughter  Idonea  married  William 
Longespee,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  His  son  left  several  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Margaret,  married  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  nobles  of  his  time.  Their  only  daughter  Alice 
married  first  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  secondly 
Eubule  le  Strange,  and  thirdly  Hugo  de  Frenes,  all  of  whom  suc- 
cessively enjoyed  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln  in  her  right.  She  died 
without  issue  in  1349.  Before  this  date  the  Manor  passed  by  grant 
or  sale  to  the  Cobhams,  as  it  was  held  by  Ralph  de  Cobham  in 
1326.  His  widow,  who  married  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  died  seized  of  it  in  1362,  having  held  it  as  stated  in  the 
record  of  the  Honor  of  Wallingford.  Sir  John  Cobham  granted  it 
to  the  King,  Edward  III.,  who  returned  it  to  him  for  his  life  and 
then  settled  it  on  Alice  Ferrers.  She,  however,  was  deprived  of  all 
her  goods  and  lands  by  Richard  II.,  who  granted  it  to  his  brother, 
John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  It  descended  to  his  son  and 
grandson,  and  then  in  1482  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Grey,  son 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV.  He,  however,  was  beheaded 
by  order  of  Richard  III.  in  1483.  Shortly  afterwards  it  came  to 
John  Clarke,  who  was  buried  at  Basildon  in  1497,  and  remained  in 
possession  of  that  family  till  quite  recent  times.  It  has  since  been 
acquired  by  Lady  Wantage,  who  is  now  Lady  of  the  Manor  and 
owner  of  the  whole  parish.  Robert  Vernon,  who  in  1847 
bequeathed  his  splendid  collection  of  pictures  to  the  nation,  resided 
at  the  Manor  House. 

A  portion  of  the  tithes  were  given  by  Robert  D'Oilly  to  his 
Chapel  of  St.  George  in  Oxford  Castle,  and  this  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Oseney  Abbey.  The  remainder,  with  the  Vicarage, 
was  given  by  Gilbert  Basset  in  1182  to  the  Priory  at  Bicester  which 
he  had  founded.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  whole 
were  granted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford. 
The  patronage  of  the  living  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Wantage. 

The  Church  (Fig.  47),  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  consists  of 
a  north  tower  and  spire,  nave  with  north  porch,  south  aisle,  Chancel, 
and  north  and  south  Chapels.  It  is  mainly  of  the  Early  English 
period,  with  later  insertions.  It  was  rather  drastically  restored  in 
1867,  and  again  in  1887,  when  an  additional  bay  was  added  to  the 
nave  (Fig.  46),  the  north  Chapel  was  rebuilt,  and  a  great  deal  of 
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renovation  carried  out  on  the  tower  and  elsewhere.  The  Chancel 
has  been  decorated,  but  the  design,  by  the  late  C.  E.  Kempe,  is  too 
large  and  dark,  and  not  a  very  happy  example  of  the  work  of  that 
accomplished  artist. 

Taking  up  our  position  in  the  interior  of  the  Chancel,  we  notice 
that  the  east  window  is  of  three  lights  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  debased  square-headed  two-light  window 
within  segmental-headed  containing  arch.  On  the  south  is  a 
decorated  piscina  (Fig.  47)  with  a  trefoil-headed  canopy,  stone  shelf 
and  round  basin.  On  the  south  side  is  a  double  lancet  with  a  fillet 
band  on  the  mullions,  within  a  segmental-headed  containing  arch 
also  having  the  fillet  moulding.  In  the  north  Chapel  the  reredos 
(Fig.  48)  of  1 4th  century  date  remains  in  the  east  wall,  with  stone 
frame  having  an  upper  and  lower  cornice  enriched  with  roses  in  a 
hollow  all  round,  and  with  three  large  eightfoils  sculptured  on  the 
back.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina  (Fig.  49)  with  trefoil-headed 
canopy,  and  groove  for  the  former  shelf,  but  the  basin  is  now  gone. 
Adjoining  it  is  a  trefoil-headed  sedile  rounded  at  the  back  of  the 
lower  part  for  the  seat,  the  upper  part  now  opening  to  the  Chancel. 
Both  of  these  are  under  a  triangular  hoodmould  with  the  fillet 
moulding  resting  on  the  modern  head  of  a  bishop  between  them, 
and  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  on  the  west.  In  this  Chapel  is  a 
beautiful  effigy  of  a  lady  by  C.  H.  Bailey,  R.A.  (Fig.  50).  She  is 
represented  kneeling  and  with  her  hands  raised  on  her  breast.  An 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  does  not  record  her  name,  and  it  is 
singular  that  no  record  of  it  has  been  preserved.  Mr.  Vernon 
obtained  a  faculty  in  1848  to  use  this  Chapel  as  a  mausoleum,  and 
it  is  thought  that  he  purchased  this  beautiful  statue  as  suitable  for 
this  situation.  One  would  naturally  have  thought  that  it  commem- 
orated some  member  of  the  Vernon  family,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  In  the  south  Chapel  the  east  window  is  concealed  by  a 
large  monument  to  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  who  died  in  1630.  On 
the  south  side  are  two  lancet  windows  within  containing  arches. 
On  the  north,  opening  to  the  Chancel,  is  a  large  and  very  elegant 
trefoil-headed  squint  (Fig.  51),  and  to  the  west  of  it,  and  also  open- 
ing to  the  Chancel,  is  a  plain  arch  with  chamfered  rib.  There -is  a 
four-centred  arch  supported  on  modern  brackets  opening  to  the 
aisle.  On  the  floor  are  some  very  good  encaustic  tiles  (Fig.  52) 
with  varied  designs,  fleurs-de-lis,  scroll  foliage,  and  three  with  the 
double  "  ichthus  "  pattern  enclosing  a  rose.  The  Chancel  arch  has 
been  much  renewed  (Fig.  53).  It  has  three  recessed  orders  on 
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engaged  shafts  and  responds  ;  the  inner  capitals  are  foliated.  There 
are  four  arches  between  the  nave  and  aisle  (the  western  one  modern) 
with  plain  chamfered  edge  (Fig.  54)  supported  on  cylindrical  columns 
with  stiff-leaved  foliage  on  the  capitals,  of  the  same  character  as 
that  at  East  Hendred.  The  east  and  west  responds  are  plain  and 
octagonal  on  plan.  They  are  early  examples  of  the  Early  English 
style  (Parker,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topography 
describes  them  as  transitional  Norman),  and  date  from  soon  after 
1200.  The  carving  of  the  bunch  or  stiff-leaved  foliage  (Fig.  55), 
varied  in  each  instance,  on  the  capitals  is  very  good.  In  the  east 
respond  is  a  curious  little  piscina  (Fig.  56)  with  plain  arch  and  pro- 
jecting round  cup-shaped  basin.  The  east  window  on  south  of  the 
south  aisle  is  of  two  lights  square-headed  and  debased.  Farther 
west  are  two  double  lancet  windows,  each  within  single  containing 
arch.  There  is  a  small  lancet  at  the  west  end.  Over  the  Chancel 
arch  is  a  large  rood  beam  now  repainted.  The  arch  opening  from 
nave  to  tower  space  is  modern.  On  north  of  nave  is  a  small  lancet 
light,  and  further  west  a  double  lancet  within  a  containing  arch  (? 
old).  The  west  window  is  modern  in  the  Decorated  style.  In 
north-east  corner  is  a  large  wooden  pulpit  with  sounding  board  of 
Jacobean  date.  The  font  (Fig.  57)  at  west  end  of  nave  has  a  plain 
octagonal  bowl  with  a  course  of  the  ball  flower  in  a  hollow  below, 
and  is  of  i4th  century  date.  There  is  a  very  large  oak  chest.  On 
the  end  of  the  front  pew  on  the  south  side  is  an  armorial  shield, 
argent  fretty  azure,  and  motto,  "  Ver  non  semper  viret,"  no  doubt 
placed  there  by  Robert  Vernon.  The  roofs  have  been  renewed 
throughout. 

The  interior  arch  of  the  north  doorway  is  lofty  and  segmental- 
headed.  The  exterior  arch  within  a  porch  (Fig.  58)  is  very  fine 
semi-circular-headed,  of  date  circa  1200,  with  a  hollow  between  two 
half-rounds  on  the  hoodmould,  then  a  roll  on  the  angle  with  two 
undercut  half-rounds  on  the  face  and  soffit  of  the  outer  order,  and 
then  a  course  of  the  dog-tooth  in  a  hollow  and  a  small  half-round 
on  face  and  soffit  on  either  side.  This  rests  on  a  small  grooved  and 
chamfered  abacus.  To  the  outer  order  is  a  detached  shaft  with 
mutilated  capital  enriched  with  stiff-leaved  foliage.  There  is  a  plain 
chamfered  jamb  to  the  inner  order.  The  doorway  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  Transitional  period,  blending  the  semi-circular  arch  with  the 
dog-tooth  ornament,  the  distinctive  moulding  of  the  first  pointed 
period.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  west  doorway  of  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Abingdon,  and  the  two  doorways  at  the  old  Manor  House 
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Chapel  at  Sutton  Courtenay,  though  a  little  later  in  date  than  these 
examples. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  porch  is  a  blocked  two-light  window 
within  square  frame.  Here  is  inserted  a  very  interesting  sculptured 
fragment  in  white  stone  (Fig.  59)  with  the  head  of  a  King  having  a 
rose  above  within  a  triangular  crocketed  canopy,  having  prettily 
carved  leaves  for  the  crockets,  and  finial.  The  lower  part  of  the 
canopy  terminates  on  either  side  in  a  large  human-headed  serpent, 
one  with  a  curious  conical  cap.  It  is  of  i4th  century  date.  The 
porch  and  outer  arch  are  mainly  renewed  (the  latter  is  described  by 
Parker  as  trefoil-headed),  but  the  outer  jambs  are  old,  of  i4th  cen- 
tury date,  and  on  the  east  jamb  are  carved  some  very  elaborate 
crosses  (Fig.  60).  A  roll  moulding  with  fillet  band  is  carried  down 
outside  the  jambs.  The  tower  and  spire  have  been  much  renewed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  the  angle  buttresses  may  be  old. 
Most  of  the  windows  have  been  renewed  externally.  The  north 
and  east  windows  of  Chancel  have  undercut  labels.  The  south 
window  of  Chancel  (Fig.  61)  is  interesting.  The  double  lancets 
have  fluted  mouldings,  and  above  is  an  undercut  hoodmould  ter- 
minating on  head  of  a  king  or  queen  on  west,  on  bishop  in  centre, 
and  on  a  man  on  east.  The  blocked  east  window  of  south  Chapel 
is  a  double  lancet.  The  south  doorway  (Fig.  62)  is  very  good 
Decorated  with  hoodmould  on  modern  heads  of  bishop  and  king, 
then  a  course  of  the  ball  flower  joined  by  a  twining  stem  in  a  hollow 
on  arch  and  jambs.  On  inner  order  is  a  series  of  leaves  in  a  hollow 
on  arch  and  plain  chamfered  jambs.  Above  it  is  a  two-light  debased 
square-headed  window.  The  tower  and  south  Chapel  are  built  of 
stone.  The  rest  of  the  Church  is  covered  with  roughcast.  Near 
the  north  doorway  are  the  steps  and  shaft  with  modern  head  of  the 
old  Churchyard  Cross  (Fig.  63). 

A  short  walk  will  bring  us  to  Lockinge,  another  very  pretty 
village,  and  since  it  has  been  the  residence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Wan- 
tage, is,  with  its  neat  well  built  cottages,  a  model  of  what  a  pros- 
perous little  country  community  should  be.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
special  visit  by  those  who  may  have  the  responsibility  thrown  on 
them  of  resettling  our  discharged  sailors  and  soldiers  on  the  land. 
An  account  of  the  history  of  the  Parish  is  to  found  in  Clarke's 
Parochial  Topography  of  the  Hundred  of  Wanting,  and  an  excellent 
monograph  on  East  Lockinge  Parish  and  Church  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hallam  and  published  in  1900.  As  these  two  books  are 
not  generally  accessible,  it  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  work  of  supere- 
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rogation,  to  reproduce  what  has  already  been  written,  with  the 
addition  of  my  own  notes,  taken  in  1917  and  on  the  occasion  of 
several  previous  visits. 

East  Lockinge,  or  Lachinges,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  was 
granted  by  Queen  Adelswith  or  yf^lswith  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon, 
and  the  Manor  and  Patronage  of  the  Church  was  held  by  the 
Abbey  until  its  dissolution  in  1538.  In  1546  the  Manor  was  granted 
to  John  Winchcombe,  son  of  the  celebrated  Jack  of  Newbury,  and 
was  alienated  by  his  son  Thomas,  passing  to  John  Doe,  and  again 
by  marriage  to  Edward  Keate.  There  were  several  other  changes 
till  in  1853  the  estates  were  purchased  by  Lord  Overstone,  and 
vested  in  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  then  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Wantage,  by  whom  the  Manor  House  (erected 
by  Matthew  Wymondesold  in  1720)  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
palatial  form.  Lady  Wantage  is  now  Lady  of  the  Manor  and  sole 
owner  of  the  Parish.  There  is  a  second  manor  of  West  Ginge, 
which  was  granted  by  charter  of  King  Edwy  in  956  to  Abingdon 
Abbey,  and  it  appears  to  have  gone  through  the  same  vicissitudes  as 
those  of  the  more  important  Manor  of  East  Lockinge.  The  third 
Manor  of  Betterton  was  anciently  called  Bedretone.  There  were 
originally  two  Manors,  that  of  West  Betterton  only  being  in  the 
Parish  of  Lockinge.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  Milo  Crispin,  who  succeeded  to  much  of  the  property 
of  Robert  D'Oilly.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  de  Mazcey  who  gave  it  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Poghele  (Poughley),  in  the  parish  of  Chaddleworth,  Berkshire. 
Soon  after  this  Ralph  de  Chesterton  gave  to  the  Prior  of  Burcester 
(Bicester),  Oxon,  all  his  right  and  claim  in  the  said  service  in  the 
Manor  of  Betterton,  payable  at  the  death  of  every  respective  Prior 
of  Poghele.  In  1494  the  Collins  family  entered  into  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Manor.  Poughley  Priory  continued  to  possess  the 
Manor  till  1524,  when  John  Somer  the  last  Prior  surrendered  his 
house  and  property  to  the  Crown,  who  granted  it  to  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Westminster,  and  in  1539,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Monastery,  it  was  re-granted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westmin- 
ster. It  continued  the  property  of  that  body  till  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Rev.  Ferdinando  Collins,  the  last  of  that  family,  and  on  his 
death  in  1889  was  bought  by  the  late  Lord  Wantage.  As  already 
stated  the  presentation  to  the  living  has  always  vested  in  the  Lords 
of  the  Manor  of  East  Lockinge. 

The  Church  (Fig.  64),  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  now  consists  of  a 
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north-west  tower,  nave  aisles,  chancel  and  north  and  south  chapels. 
Till  recently  the  Church  consisted  of  a  west  tower,  nave,  south  aisle, 
chancel  and  south  chapel.  It  had  fallen  into  sad  dis-repair,  but  in 
1853  considerable  restoration  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Street,  R.A.  The  walls  and  roofs  were  renewed  and  north  and 
south  porches  were  added.  In  1886  more  extensive  alterations  were 
carried  out  at  the  sole  cost  of  Lord  and  Lady  Wantage.  The  aisle 
and  chancel  chapel  were  widened  and  converted  into  the  nave  and 
Chancel,  and  a  new  aisle  added  on  the  south  side,  and  so  the 
Church  was  completed  as  we  now  see  it.  The  earliest  parts  of  the 
Church,  the  old  nave  and  Chancel  were  Norman,  the  north  door- 
way, a  window  found  on  south  of  Chancel,  and  the  font  being  of 
that  date.  The  original  Chancel  Chapel  has  some  Early  English 
work,  and  the  arches  between  nave  and  aisle  are  of  this  date.  The 
arch  between  the  original  nave  and  chancel  is  of  the  Decorated 
period,  as  are  some  of  the  windows.  There  are  and  were  some 
Perpendicular  insertions,  and  the  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1564.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  Church  is  close  to  the  Manor  House. 
Taking  our  stand  in  the  original  Chancel,  which  is  26  feet  long  x 
14^  feet  in  width  ;  this  appears  to  have  been  reconstructed  in  the 
1 4th  century,  though  portions  of  the  earlier  Chancel  have  been 
preserved.  The  east  window  is  a  double  lancet  with  a  quatrefoil  in 
the  head,  within  widely  splayed  containing  arch,  and  is  of  i3th 
century  date.  On  the  north  side  is  a  square-headed  Decorated 
window  within  segmental-headed  containing  arch,  and  farther  west  a 
larger  two-light  Decorated  window  also  square-headed  and  within 
similar  containing  arch.  It  has  some  fragments  of  old  glass  in  the 
head,  and  parts  of  the  canopies  of  the  two  main  lights,  with  white 
fleurs-de-lis  and  yellow  castles  on  a  red  ground,  and  some  pretty 
little  diamond  quarries  with  oak  leaves  and  acorns  outlined  in  black 
on  a  white  ground.  On  the  south  side  is  a  plain  square  recess  for 
the  piscina  (Fig.  65),  which  has  a  circular  basin  and  stone  shelf 
above.  To  the  west  of  this  is  a  plain  arched  recess  containing  a 
squint  from  the  original  south  Chapel.  These  are  all  of  i3th 
century  date. 

The  adjoining  arch  opening  to  the  south  Chapel  (now  the 
Chancel)  is  of  similar  date.  It  has  two  chamfered  orders,  the  inner 
resting  on  very  quaint  corbel  heads  (Fig.  67).  Here  is  preserved  a 
large  oak  chest,  possibly  of  i3th  century  date.  The  altar  pace 
with  step  up  to  it  remains  with  several  old  encaustic  tiles.  At  the 
west  end  on  either  side  of  the  arch  to  the  original  nave  is  a 
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beautiful  recess  (Fig.  67)  with  ogee-headed  arch  and  cinquefoiled 
fringe.  There  has  been  a  misfit  here  in  the  erection  of  the  main 
arch  and  these  two  recesses,  and  part  of  the  south  wall  has  been  cut 
away  to  provide  space  for  the  one  on  that  side.  It  is  very  doubtful 
as  to  what  was  their  original  use.  The  top  of  the  canopy  is  on  a 
level  with  the  abacus  of  the  Chancel  arch,  and  they  are  carried 
down  to  the  present  ground  level.  Mr.  Hallam  considers  them  to 
have  been  the  entrances  to  the  rood-loft,  but  the  wall  at  the  back  is 
solid  and  they  are  too  small  and  low  for  any  one  to  have  got  through 
without  considerable  inconvenience.  It  may  be  hazarded  as  a  more 
probable  interpretation  that  they  were  sedilia  in  connection  with  low 
side  windows  in  the  adjoining  wall.  On  the  outside  the  west  win- 
dow on  the  north  side  appears  to  have  been  brought  down  lower,  so 
as  to  form  one  of  these  low  side  windows,  and,  as  suggested,  the 
priest  may  have  sat  here  while  in  communication  with  some  one 
outside  the  church.  The  stone  or  wooden  seat  could  easily  have 
been  removed.  At  Stanwick  in  Northamptonshire,  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful sedile  in  this  same  position,  though  unfortunately  the  adjoining 
wall  has  been  rebuilt  and  the  low  side  window  destroyed,  but  at 
Wigginton  in  North-west  Oxfordshire,  a  similar  sedile  with  richly 
carved  canopy  remains,  and  immediately  adjoining  it  is  a  good 
example  of  a  i4th  century  low  side  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
Chancel.  At  Lockinge,  unless  as  has  been  suggested,  the  Chancel 
arch  and  the  two  recesses  had  been  brought  from  elsewhere,  there 
could  not  have  been  this  arrangement  on  the  south  side,  and  that 
sedile  may  have  been  introduced  to  match  and  harmonise  with  the 
one  on  the  north.  In  any  case  the  situation  of  these  two  recesses  is 
very  uncommon,  and  possibly  some  better  interpretation  as  to  their 
use  can  be  vouchsafed. 

The  arch  from  the  original  nave  (Fig.  68)  is  good  Decorated 
work,  circ.  1330,  with  well-moulded  hoodmould,  and  two  quarter 
round  orders  continued  down  the  jambs  both  on  east  and  west 
sides,  and  with  a  large  well-carved  abacus.  On  the  west  side  are 
two  stone  corbels  formerly  supporting  the  roodloft.  On  the  south 
side  opening  to  the  old  south  aisle  are  three  arches  with  two  cham- 
fered orders,  the  outer  continuous  to  the  whole  arcade,  the  inner 
supported  on  low  columns  without  capitals  or  abacus.  On  the 
north  side  is  a  three-light  and  two-light  square-headed  window,  both 
of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  tower  arch  has  two  plain  cham- 
fered orders,  the  inner  supported  on  modern  brackets.  The  west 
window  is  debased.  The  font  is  very  large  (Fig.  69),  with  plain 
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circular  tub-shaped  bowl  and  square  plinth,  and  is  certainly  of 
Norman  date  and  probably  the  earliest  relic  in  the  Church.  It  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes,  but  has  fortunately  been  reinstated  in 
the  Church. 

In  the  new  nave  (Fig.  70),  formerly  the  south  aisle,  the  Perpen- 
dicular window  at  the  west  end  has  been  destroyed.  The  western 
arch  of  the  arcade  is  new.  The  arcade  on  the  south,  dividing  this 
from  the  new  south  aisle,  is  new,  being  composed  of  octagonal  tim- 
ber columns,  on  which  are  placed  upright  piers  beneath  the  wall 
plate  supporting  the  nave  and  new  aisle  roofs.  The  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  are  new.  In  north-east  corner  of  the  new  nave  is  a  good 
Jacobean  pulpit.  There  is  no  arch  between  the  nave  and  Chancel. 
This  latter  was  formerly  the  mausoleum  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor. 
Several  monuments  described  by  Ashmole,  in  the  Antiquities  of 
Berkshire,  and  by  Clarke,  have  been  removed.  None  were  earlier 
than  the  i7th  century.  The  most  interesting  of  those  remaining 
is  a  black  marble  slab  with  brass  effigies  to  Edward  Keat,  third  son 
of  William  Keat  of  East  Hagbourne  and  Jane  his  wife,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Doe  of  this  parish  (Lockinge).  They  had  four 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1624. 
The  lady  is  represented  as  wearing  a  very  large,  quite  a  matinee, 
hat.  The  east  window  of  the  new  Chancel  is  new  in  the  Decorated 
style.  On  the  south  side  has  been  inserted  a  small  Norman  win- 
dow, found  in  the  north  wall  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Church. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  Church  there  is  not  much  of  architectural 
interest  remaining  with  the  exception  of  the  north  doorway.  This 
is  within  a  modem  porch,  and  is  a  small  and  very  ornate  specimen 
of  Norman  work  (Fig.  71).  It  has  a  semi-circular  arch  with  grooved 
and  chamfered  hoodmould  and  a  course  of  the  billet  ornament  on 
the  chamfer,  and  two  recessed  orders.  On  the  outer  is  the  bold 
double  frette  or  embattled  (Fig.  72)  separated  by  a  smaller  band  of 
frette,  and  the  inner  order  is  plain.  It  is  supported  on  a  chamfered 
abacus,  with  groove  and  half-round  on  main  portion.  There  is  a 
shaft  on  each  side  to  the  outer  order,  with  leaf  and  scroll  on  east 
capital  and  scroll  terminating  on  a  lily  on  each  face  of  the  west 
capital.  The  inner  order  has  plnin  jambs.  This  arch  should  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  north  doorway  of  Faringdon  Church, 
which  is  rather  more  ornate,  but  apparently  the  work  of  the  same 
hand.  The  doorway  at  Lockinge  is  certainly  late  Norman,  probably 
of  date  circ.  1160 — 70.  The  ironwork  on  the  door  is  interesting 
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and  old.  The  tower  (Fig.  73)  is  of  debased  character,  embattled, 
with  two-light  belfry  windows,  and  single  light  on  middle  stage, 
north  and  south.  There  are  angle  buttresses.  On  a  circular  panel 
on  the  north  side  is  a  date  1564,  and  part  of  an  inscription.  This 
would  probably  commemorate  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower.  The 
south  porch  and  doorway  are  new,  but  the  ironwork  on  the  door 
looks  old.  The  east  window  of  the  old  Chancel  is  hidden  by  the 
luxuriant  growth  ot  a  Virginia  creeper.  There  is  an  external  hood- 
mould  to  the  western  Decorated  window  on  the  north  side,  also  one 
graduated  buttress  (Fig.  74).  The  old  portions  of  the  Church  are 
covered  with  roughcast.  There  are  five  bells.  The  first  has  the 
following  inscription  round  the  shoulder  :  "  PRAYSED  BE  THY  NAME 
o  LORD  THAT  HAS  SENTE,  1578."  Below,  the  Founder's  Initials 
divided  by  a  Bell.  The  second,  Recast.  The  third,  with  inscrip- 
tion :  "  GOD  BE  OVR  SPYD  IN  OVR  BEGYNYNG."  On  the  waist  is  a 
Cross  Fleury,  and  on  either  side,  the  Initials,  W.  T.  Date  middle 
of  1 6th  century.  The  fourth,  tenor,  inscribed  "  Robt.  Wells,  Aid- 
bourne,  Fecit  1793."  The  small  bell  is  inscribed  "Robt.  &  Jo. 
Wells,  Aldbourne."  A  walk  or  drive  of  about  two  miles  to  Wan- 
tage will  finish  up  a  delightful  day. 


1864—1918. 

By  Miss  A.  L.  Valpy. 


I  first  went  to  Stanford  Dingley  in  1864  my  Father 
had  just  assumed  the  duties  of  Rector  of  the  place.  The 
living  was  a  family  one  in  those  days,  and  he  was  the  fourth  of  the 
name  to  officiate  in  the  little  old  Church.  The  village  is  very  small, 
but,  apparently,  it  had  always  been  flourishing,  as  there  had  been  a 
malt  house,  which  had  been  closed  before  we  arrived,  and  there  had 
also  been,  and  was  still,  a  large  tannery,  belonging  to,  and  worked 
by,  Mr.  George  May,  an  intelligent  man,  who  was  always  a  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful  friend  to  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  and  acted  as 
his  churchwarden. 

A  small  stream  ran  through  the  place  and  turned  the  wheel  of 
the  tan-yard,  and  filled  the  vats  containing  the  skins,  and  then  made 
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its  way  across  the  road,  making  itself  a  bed  through  the  meadows, 
before  joining  the  Kimber  about  half-a-mile  further  on.  (The 
Kimber,  by  the  way,  has  its  rise  in  the  grounds  of  Frogmore  Farm, 
springing  up  at  a  depth  of  16  feet,  in  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  sand,  a  most  unique  spectacle,  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  almost  unknown,  and  is  little  appreciated  even 
by  the  people  living  near). 

There  was  a  bridge,  for  foot  passengers  only,  over  the  stream, 
but  all  wheeled  vehicles  had  to  go  through  the  open  ford,  and  at 
times,  during  the  winter,  when  the  water  became  fairly  deep,  this 
crossing  became  very  uncomfortable,  especially  for  the  low  basket 
carriages  much  in  vogue  at  the  time.  At  last  Mr.  May  roused  the 
county  and  the  neighbouring  landowners,  and  a  substantial  bridge 
was  built,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  had  to  pass  over  it. 

Up  to  that  time  the  only  other  way  of  crossing  the  shallower 
part  of  the  stream  was  by  stepping  stones,  which,  possibly,  may  have 
given  their  name  to  the  village,  i.e.,  "A  Stone  Ford,"  but  in  Domes- 
day the  old  name  is  recorded  as  "  Stanworde." 

The  Church  itself  contains  the  narrowest  nave  in  the  county, 
and  has  many  points  of  interest.  Two  Norman  arches  and  a  Saxon 
font  proclaim  its  age,  as  also  do  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  its 
solid  oaken  door,  with  enormously  long  hinges  and  double  lock. 
The  door  is  further  enriched  by  its  "  sanctuary  ring,"  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this,  as  the  privilege  of  possessing  a  "  sanctuary 
ring  "  was  generally  only  accorded  to  large  towns,  and  specially  holy 
places.  There  are  a  few  "  consecration  crosses  "  carved  in  the  stone 
work  inside  the  Church.  There  are  three  very  perfect  brasses,  one 
to  Margaret  Dyneley,  with  a  Latin  epitaph,  which  gives  the  grue- 
some intelligence  that  she  became  "the  food  of  worms";  another 
to  Thomas  Lyford,  and  another  to  a  gentleman  with  an  Elizabethan 
ruff  round  his  neck.  The  epitaph  has  been  removed  from  this 
brass,  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  was  put  down  in 
memory  of  one,  Teesdale,  by  name,  who  was  a  former  inhabitant  of 
Stanford  Dingley — and  of  whom  an  engraving  is  still  extant, — who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  who  was 
a  benefactor  of  Roysse's  School  at  Abingdon,  founding  a  scholarship 
for  Pembroke  College  with  the  proviso  that  special  preference  was 
to  be  given  for  competitors  from  Roysse's  School. 

The  intention,  evidently,  was  to  build  the  Church  in  cruciform, 
and  a  solid  block  of  masonry  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church 
should  have  helped  to  support  the  central  tower,  but  the  plan  must 
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have  been  given  up,  and  a  little  four-square  "  pigeon  coop,"  contain- 
ing four  bells,  at  the  west  end  is  all  that  remains. 

The  outside  walls  are  faced  with  flint,  but  the  old  chancel  must 
have  fallen  down,  and  has  been  replaced  by  "three  walls  and  a 
roof,"  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  present  erection.  The 
fine  oak  roof  was  hidden  by  a  ceiling,  and  a  gallery  at  the  west  end 
contained  a  barrel  organ,  with,  I  think,  only  four  barrels,  so  that  the 
choice  of  tunes  to  which  we  sang  our  hymns  was,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  limited  ! 

The  beams  of  the  ceiling  are  of  oak,  but  the  rafters  are  chestnut 
wood,  which  seems  to  have  been  plentiful  in  those  days,  for  the 
Churchyard  is  planted  with  magnificent  Spanish  chestnut  trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  a  yearly  joy  to  the  children  of  the  parish,  and 
many  are  the  panes  of  glass  which  have  been  broken  by  the  sticks 
and  stones  thrown  to  bring  the  prickly  treasures  down  ! 

There  was  a  large  reading  desk  and  a  high  pulpit,  with  a  hand- 
some sounding  board,  and  the  usual  high  pews.  The  chief  farmer 
and  his  two  sisters  claimed  one  pew,  which  would  easily  have  seated 
sixteen  people,  but  woe  betide  the  luckless  wight  who  dared  intrude 
himself  inside  the  sacred  spot  ! 

When  the  Church  was  restored  it  was  found  that  the  inside  walls 
were  covered  with  interesting  frescoes,  which,  of  course,  had  been 
carefully  whitewashed  over  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  St. 
Christopher  was  there,  yft.  high ;  King  Edward  the  Martyr  holding  a 
heart,  with  three  darts  in  it ;  a  Bishop  in  full  canonicals,  mitre  and 
pastoral  staff;  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Angel  blowing  the  last  trump, 
and  the  dead  arising  around  and  beneath  it  ;  a  priest  exorcising  an 
evil  spirit,  which  is  seen  to  be  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  possessed  ; 
and  where  the  figures  end  scroll-work  was  used  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 
This  scroll-work  was  (badly)  reproduced  in  Beenham  Church  about 
30  years  ago. 

Some  very  interesting  encaustic  tiles  were  found  among  the 
bricks  of  the  chancel  floor,  and  which  are  now  embedded  in  the 
chancel  arch  for  safety  and  to  be  better  seen. 

It  seems  apparent  that  a  Lady  Chapel  was  to  have  been  built  on 
to  the  south  aisle,  but  that  plan  also  evidently  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  porch  doorway  is  interesting,  with  a  stone  rose,  carved  and 
coloured. 

The  old  ridge  tiles  still  survive,  and  there  is  one  good  (rose) 
window  to  the  right,  as  one  enters  the  Church.  The  shadow  of  the. 
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south  aisle,  falling  on  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  has  been  marked  off 
in  white  paint,  to  show  the  hours  of  12,  i,  2  and  3  o'clock.  The 
belfry  is  held  up  with  two  solid  posts  of  heart  of  oak,  at  least  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  thick.  "  Uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculp- 
ture," of  course,  deck  the  graves  of  the  dead.  The  quaintest 
epitaph  prays 

"  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
Be  to  me  what  Adam  lost  ! " 
Almost  a  Miltonian  touch  ! 

The  little  lean-to  verandah-like  erection,  shewn  in  the  sketch  of 
the  Church  as  it  was  when  we  first  knew  it,  was  called  Basden's 
House,  but  it  was — unfortunately — removed  to  put  in  a  new  window 
which  seemed  necessary  for  the  west  end  of  the  Church. 

The  divisions  of  the  parishes  were  very  strange  in  the  old  days. 
The  glebe  meadow  in  front  of  the  Rectory  gates  is  in  Bucklebury 
parish,  and  of  the  two  public-houses  which  face  each  other  on  either 
side  of  the  old  tan-yard,  one  is  in  Bucklebury  and  the  other  in 
Stanford.  About  one  hundred  yards  further  we  have  the  extreme 
edge  of  Bradfield  parish.  This  made  the  work  of  the  Rector  rather 
difficult ;  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  incumbents  of  the 
two  other  parishes  were  somewhat  thin-skinned,  and  my  father  had 
to  answer  to  charges  of  "  poaching  on  their  preserves  "  ! 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  old  parish  registers  bring  us  back  to 
the  times  when  it  was  incumbent  for  the  deceased  to  be  "  buried  in 
woollen,"  and  some  of  the  funerals  were  of  "  Flanders'  weavers." 
Hunting  was  not  thought  much  of  in  the  olden  days,  manifestly,  for 
one  of  the  items  chronicles  the  payment  of  one  shilling  to  some 
one  who  was  successful  in  ''killing  a  fox  " — not  by  hunting  it  with 
dogs  and  horses,  be  it  understood  ! 

I  do  not  remember  any  folk-lore  connected  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  ghosts  were  believed  in,  and  the  Rectory  itself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  haunted  ;  and  the  ghost  of  a  Mr.  Kidgell,  who  was 
born  and  lived  for  eighty  years  and  died  in  one  of  the  principal 
houses  in  the  village,  was  seen  after  death,  if  we  may  believe  all 
reports. 

I  well  remember  one  night,  when  a  friend,  a  young  man  from 
London,  had  been  playing  tennis  all  the  afternoon,  had  wandered 
down  one  of  the  lanes,  still  in  his  white  flannels,  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  He  was  leaning  over  a  gate  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  and 
heard  voices  coming  towards  him,  and  realised  that  two  young 
women  were  expressing  their  dread  of  that  particular  lane.  One  of 
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them  was  just  declaring  that  she  had  disliked  it  ever  since  she  had 
seen  an  apparition,  "  and  " — with  a  shriek — "  There  it  is  now  "  ! 
Whereon,  both  ladies  fled,  and,  of  course,  the  object  in  question 
had  to  flee  after  them  and  calm  them  down  by  proving  that  he  was 
far  too  substantial  to  be  anything  else  but  an  ordinary  specimen  of 
English  manhood  !  That  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  ghosts  in 
Stanford  Dingley,  but  they  may  haunt  it  yet. 

Another  instance  of  the  want  of  sportsmanlike  feeling  in  the 
olden  days,  was  the  shameful  way  in  which  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
used  to  arrange  a  day  in  the  season  for  the  water  of  the  river  to  be 
drawn  off,  so  that  his  "  friends  "  might  enjoy  the  fun  of  "  tickling 
for  trout,"  and  all  day  they  would  be  employed  in  this  ennobling 
enterprise.  Needless  to  add  after  this  that  trout  were  not  abundant 
in  the  stream. 

"  Stanford  Dingley,  in  the  hundred  of  Fair-cross,  lies  about  nine 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Newbury,  n  west  of  Reading.  The 
Manor  of  Stanford,  in  the  hundred  of  Fair-cross,  belonged  to  the 
Barons  Somery  ;  the  Punchardons,  who  held  it  under  them  (Esch. 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.)  became  afterwards  possessed  of  the  fee, 
in  which  they  were  succeeded  by  the  family  of  Stokes  (Esch. 
Edward  II. — Hen.  VI.).  About  the  year  1700  it  belonged  to  the 
Hillesdons,  from  which  it  passed  by  purchase  to  its  late  owner,  Mr. 
Barker.  The  present  proprietor  is  Mrs.  Cornish. 

Rushdens,  an  ancient  mansion  in  the  parish,  was  for  more  than 
two  centuries  a  seat  of  the  Lyfords.  The  heiress  of  this  family 
married  Mr.  Granger,  who  was  possessed  of  it  in  1759;  it  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Matthews. 

In  the  Parish  Church  is  a  brass  plate,  with  a  memorial  of  Mar- 
garet, the  wife  of  William  Dyneley  (esquire  of  the  body  to  King 
Henry  VIII.),  who  died  in  1444.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
Dyneleys  succeeded  the  family  of  Stokes  in  the  manor,  and  gave 
their  name,  since  corrupted  to  Dingley,  to  the  village  ;  in  all  very 
ancient  records  it  is  called  Stanford  without  any  addition."  (Top. 
and  Hist.  Account  of  Berkshire  by  Lysons,  Daniel  &  Samuel). 

In  1825  the  income  is  given  as  ^8  is.  5d.  a  year.  The  old 
name  in  Domesday  is  Stanworde. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Denis. 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  Holford  Scott,  M.A 


E  founder  of  the  family  of  de  Essex  was  Robert  Fitz- 
Wimarc.  In  these  days  of  deep  and  critical  research,  when 
a  fierce  light  beats  on  every  statement  or  conjecture  hazarded,  it  is 
with  shrinking  diffidence  that  the  writer  ventures  to  enumerate  even 
those  details  which  appear  to  him  to  be  based  on  good  authority,  in 
connection  with  a  family  which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
county  of  Essex  during  the  period  of  history  extending  inclusively 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  that  of  Henry  II.  of 
England. 

Robert  FitzWirmac  was  a  Norman  noble,  who,  in  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  settled  in  England.  To  what  family  he 
belonged  it  is  not  stated,  but  the  Sex  of  Wimarc  is  given  by  William 
of  Poitiers,  who  introduces  Robert  as  "  Dives  quidam  finium 
illorum  inquilinus,  natione  Normannus,  Robbertus  films  Wimarse, 
Nobilis  Mulieris"  J.  Horace  Round,  in  "  Feudal  England,"  claims 
him  as  a  Breton  on  his  mother's  side,  for  he  considers  Wimarc  to 
be  a  distinctively  Breton  name.  Perhaps  some  genealogist  or 
antiquary  skilled  in  Norman  literature  will  come  forward  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  paternal  ancestry  of  this  nobleman.  He  is 
described  in  the  Waltham  Charter  as  "Robertus  Regis  Consan- 
guineus,"  viz.  :  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  William  of  Poitiers 
as  "  Consanguineus  "  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

His  blood  relationship  therefore  to  these  two  monarchs  may  be 
accepted.  He  was  one  of  the  favourite  ministers  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  by  "The  Biographer  of  Edward"  (page  431)  is 
presented  as  "  Regalis  Palatii  Stabilitor."  His  most  familiar  title  is 
"Robert  the  Staller."  In  several  counties  of  England  he  had  large 
estates,  and  we  find  him  a  landowner  in  Somerset,  Hertfordshire, 
Shropshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Oxfordshire,- Suffolk 
and  Essex.  He  was  also  Sheriff  of  the  East  Saxons.  At  the  death- 
bed of  Edward  the  Confessor  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures.  It  is  in  his  arms  that  the  King  dies,  and  present  at  the 
same  time  are  the  Queen,  "  The  Lady  Eadgyth,"  Dux  Haraldus 
(afterwards  King  Harold),  and  Stigand  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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Aeldred,  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  in  Yorkshire  (b.  1109,  d.  1166),  gives 
the  same  list.  To-day  may  be  seen  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  at 
Caen  this  identical  group,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  one  who 
is  personally  attending  on  the  King  is  the  Court  Officer,  "The 
Staller  Robert  "  (Freeman's  Norman  Conquest). 

Robert  was  still  found  secure  in  his  possessions  during  the  short 
period  of  Harold's  reign. 

The  part  which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  called  upon  him  to 
play  was  indeed  a  difficult  one.  He,  being  akin  in  blood  to  both 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror,  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  actual  wishes  of  the  former  regarding  the  succession  to 
the  English  throne,  and  also  of  the  rumours  persistently  spread  and 
by  certain  factions  believed  of  the  compact  between  Harold  and 
William  of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold,  it  was  stated,  had 
renounced  all  aspirations  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  short  article  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  vexed  question 
of  this  alleged  agreement  between  Harold  and  William.  Harold 
without  doubt  was  the  choice  of  the  English.  At  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge  on  the  Derwent,  fought  September  25th,  1066,  it 
is  uncertain  whether  Robert  Fitz-Wimarc  was  present ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Freeman,  his  was  the  message  despatched  to  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  immediately  prior  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in 
which  he  counsels  William  to  withdraw  his  troops  at  once,  urging 
the  folly  of  risking  a  pitched  battle  with  Harold,  who  was  hastening 
from  the  north  at  the  head  of  100,000  men  flushed  with  victory  over 
Hardrada,  Tostig,  and  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian  army.  Had  the 
advice  of  Robert  FitzWimarc  been  followed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  England  would 
have  undergone  a  marvellous  change.  At  this  crisis  it  is  fair  to 
imagine  that  Robert  FitzWirmac  remained  neutral,  for  on  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  William  of  Normandy  he  still  retains  possession 
of  his  vast  estates.  His  death  took  place  previous  to  "The  Sur- 
vey." His  son  Sweyne  assumed  the  affix  "de  Essex,"  and  thus  he 
is  found  to  be  styled  again  and  again  in  the  Essex  Domesday. 

Sweyne  de  Essex  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  landowners  in 
Essex,  and  Domesday  assigns  to  him  vast  properties,  comprising 
fifty-five  lordships  in  that  county.  In  addition  to  this,  we  find  he 
owns  nine  lordships  in  Suffolk,  forty-one  burgesses  in  the  town  of 
Ipswich,  and  the  manor  of  Wedresley,  in  Hunts. 

Sweyne  was  the  builder  of  the  castle  of  Rayleigh,  called  in 
Domesday  Riganea. 
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This  is  the  only  castle  mentioned  in  the  Essex  Domesday.  The 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  site  of  this  ancient  castle 
under  the  guidance  of  the  brother  of  the  present  owner,  E.  B. 
Francis,  whose  interesting  description  of  it  he  was  allowed  the 
privilege  to  peruse. 

Of  Robert  de  Essex,  Sweyne's  son  and  heir,  nothing  worthy  ot 
note  or  importance  is,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  recorded,  except 
that  he  founded  Prittewell  Priory,  near  Southend. 

His  son  and  heir,  Henry  de  Essex,  succeeded  him  as  Baron  of 
Rayleigh,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  family  of  de  Essex  owes  both  the 
loss  of  possessions  and  prestige.  He  was  a  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  is  stated  by  Camden  in  his  "Britannia"  (Vol.  i.,  page 
364,  Cough's  edition)  to  have  restored  Saltwood  Castle  half-a-mile 
distant  from  Hythe,  a  very  ancient  edifice  whose  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  Romans.  He  was  accused  in  1163  of  cowardice  in  a  battle 
against  the  Welsh,  the  charge  being  that  in  the  hour  of  retreat  he 
threw  away  the  Royal  Standard,  of  which  he  was  bearer  and  cus- 
todian. For  this  offence  he  was  judged  to  enter  the  lists  against 
Robert  de  Montford,  by  whom  he  was  defeated.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  shorn  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Reading,  and  his  vast 
estates  were  confiscated.  Whether  the  charge  was  true  or  not  is 
left  doubtful.  Henry  II.  was  without  question  hampered  at  the 
time  by  pressing  demands  for  money.  There  were  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  the  war  in  France,  which  his  own  sons  instigated,  and  war 
with  Scotland.  His  exchequer  must  needs  be  replenished,  and  the 
extensive  possessions  of  Henry  de  Essex  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  representative  of  Henry  de  Essex  to-day  is  the  Baroness 
Berners. 

Dugdale  says  that  Henry  de  Essex  had  a  brother,  Hugh  de 
Essex,  whose  place  of  residence  was  Rivenhall,  which  was  a  manor 
forming  part  of  the  estate  of  his  grandfather,  Sweyne  de  Essex.  It 
is  in  the  descendants  of  this  Hugh  that  the  family  continued  to 
survive  in  the  male  line  for  nearly  500  years.  The  last  represen- 
tative of  this  line  was  Sir  William  Essex,  Baronet  (created  November 
25th,  1611),  of  Bewcott  or  Beckett  House,  near  Shrivenham^Berks, 
whose  daughter  Lovise,  or  Louise,  Essex,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Colonel  Charles  Essex,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  1642, 
became  his  representative.  WTith  the  descendants  of  this  lady  rests 
the  honour  of  being  the  representatives  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
at  the  present  day. 


,   IBcrks. 


By  Major  C.  A.  Kempthorne,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
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APPENDIX    I. 
NAMES    OF    INHABITANTS. 

(i) 
5th  Rep.  ANCIENT  DEED  OF  THE  TIME  OF  EDWARD  I. 

MSS  (1272-1307). 

"A  parchment  deed  in  Latin,  seal  lost,  whereby 
Thomas,  son  of  John  West  of  Sandhurst,  grants  to  Ralph, 
son  of  John  Boghelere  of  Sandhurst  a  piece  of  ground 
called  the  "  hethplot  "  lying  between  the  garston*  of  Ralph 
de  Hulle  and  the  lane  which  leads  from  the  heath  towards 
the  house  of  Henry  de  Wyfald.  He  rendering  3  half 
pence  for  the  same,  fifteen  pence  sterling  having  been  paid 
beforehand. 

Witnesses  Adam  de  Benethfeld,  Robert  Norman,  John  de 
Boghelere,  Ailward  West,  Hervey  le  Ford,  John  the  Miller, 
Roger  Chapman,  and  others." 

<*) 

Calendar        CLOSE  ROLL,    28   ED.    III.    (1354),    MAY   5TH   AT 

of  Close  WESTMINSTER. 

"John  atte  Halle  of  Sandhurst,  John  Danhurst,  and 
John  Coterel  acknowledge  that  they  owe  severally  to  John 
de  Fenton  ;£io  to  be  levied  etc.  in  Berks  [cancelled  on 
payment]. 

(3) 
Lay  LAY  SUBSIDY  i.  ED.  in. 

Subsidies  [1^27] 

ASSESSMENT  OF  A  TWENTIETH 

VILLA  DE  SANDHURST. 
Willo.  atte  Halle  .........         \}s.       xd.  ob.  qa- 

Willo.  atte  Twichenef       ...          ...        vij^. 


*  Garston=a  grass  meadow. 

t  "  Twitchen's  bridge  "  was  an  alternative  name  for  "  Blackwater  bridge  " 
in  the  i6th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  Fines  bailiwick  was  called 
"  Hyewychens  bailiwick." 
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Johne.  atte  Hulle  senioret           ...  vijj.    uijd.  ob.  qa- 

Willo.  le  Chapman            ...         ...  \}d. 

Johe.  le  Boukeler ...         ...         ...  xxd.  ob. 

Peter  le  Boukeler \}d. 

Johne  atte  Pirrie  ...         ...         ...  xi'rijd.  ob. 

Johne  le  Coupe xijd. 

Johe  de  Bromhulle           ...         ...  .  \\d.  ob.  qa* 

Simon  le  Coupe    ...         ...         ...  ixd.  ob.  qa- 

Stepho.  de  Cristeshulle     ...         ...  vs.      x]d.  ob.  qa< 

Johne  de  Cuisshulle         ...         ...  xi]d. 

Johne  atte  Grove vjd. 

Johe  atte  Kephalle           ...         ...  xxiijd.  ob.  qa< 

Johne  BanastrJ      ijs.        vd.  ob. 

Johne  atte  Mille  juniore  ...         ...  xvd. 

Sm.  1st.  vill.  X.LIS.       ]d.  pb< 

(4) 

TENANTS  OF  THE  MANOR  FROM  A  RENTAL  IN  THE 
CHERTSEY  CARTULARY,*  1498. 

'  s'    Thomas  Bukehurst   ...A  messuage  and  a  virgate  of  land 
No.  26.  ..    ,  T,  ,    . 

called  BuKehurst. 

Johne  atte  Ritchef    ...A  field. 

Peter  Barbo  A  field  called  Rithers,  Longcroft, 

one  acre  in  Whitynhull,  three  acres 
in  le  Hone,  six  acres  in  Wynden- 
ershe  and  three  acres  of  garden  in 
Stopeshulle. 

William  Lyndenassh... Crofts  called  Trupphallond  and 
Fishcroft  and  two  acres  in  Wynden- 
ershe. 

Thomas Lyndennashe.. A  cottage  and  curtilage. 

William  Stoppesaule...A  messuage  called  Stoppesaule, 
twelve  virgotes  of  land  and  a 
meadow  called  Risshgrove. 

t  "  Hulle,"  of  course,  means  "  hill."  "  Halle  "="  hale,"  dat.  of  "  halh," 
a  name  applied  especially  to  a  flat  piece  of  alluvial  ground  near  a  river.  The 
different  spelling  may  be  due,  however,  to  carelessness.  Compare  the  two 
spellings  of  Cristeshulle  and  Cuisshulle  lower  down.  The  last  is  also  found  as 
Cristell,  and  later  became  Cresswell. 

+  Balestier=a  cross-bow  man. 

*  Rental  revised  by  Brother  John  Bury  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Piggot,  Abbot 
of  S.  Peter's  Monastery  at  Chertsey,  on  December  lyth,  1498,  the  I4th  year  of 
King  Henry  VII. 

t  Probably  a  form  of  Atte  Ryd  (a  forest  clearing  which  had  been  "  ridded  " 
of  trees).  The  family  now  write  their  name  Attride. 
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William  atte  Grove   ...A  messuage  and  seven  acres  called 
Northgrove. 

Richard  Banastre  ......  Rent  owed  for  le  Waterlond. 

Henry  Silhurst  .........  A  messuage  and  a  virgate  of  land 

called  Absamideslonde  and  land 
called  Moreland. 

Nicholas  Miller  .........  A  messuage  and  a  virgate  of  land 

called  Hulleslond  and  a  croft  and  a 
virgate  of  land  called  Chapmannys. 

John  Cuishulle  .........  A    messuage   and   two   virgates   of 

land  called  Overgrove,  a  pasture 
called  Middilmore  and  a  place 
called  Wyfordeleighton. 

William  Hewlett   ......  Two  acres  of  meadow  called  Hinctis 

acre. 

William  Abbott  .........  Two  crofts  called  Hullecroft  and  a 

messuage  called  Cokkisplace. 

William  Plessamles  ...A    messuage   and   curtilage    called 
Cokkys. 

John  Thorpe  ............  A  tenement  called  Sreloslande. 

Richard  Aylwarde  ......  A  tenement  called  Netherwelle  and 

a  place  called  Perysnothewelleyton. 

William  Netter  .........  A  cottage  and  curtilage. 

Peter  Dy  mark    .........  A  tenement  called  Clerkysland. 

Simon  Taillour  .........  A  tenement  called  Grenelands. 

Thomas  Twychene   ...A  tenement  called  Twychenes. 

John  Russell  ............  Land  called  Frilands. 

John  Cuishulle  .........  A  virgate  of  land  called  Cuishulle, 

a  place  in  Sandhurst  called  le  hale, 
places  called  le  throte  and  le  woo- 
plote,  a  pasture  called  Redelak, 
lands  called  Nepelands  and  Forde- 
lande  and  a  croft  called  Hogges- 
croft. 

(5) 
Lay  LAY  SUBSIDY  ROLL,   15  H.  vm. 


73/135       AssESSMENT  FOR  ™E  FIRST   PAYMENT  OF  A  SUBSIDY. 
"SANDHURST  WITHIN  THE  vn.   HUNDREDS  OF  COKEHAM 
AND  BRAY." 

s.    d. 

John  Boughurst,  for  his  goods         ...     5     o 
Jamys  Saron,  for  his  goods  ......     012 
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Lay 

Subsidies 
Berks 

73/168. 


Lay 

Subsidies 
Berks 
74/280. 


John  Napper,  for  his  waigs o     4 

Richard  Wakeman,  for  his  goods    ...  o  20 

Richard  Tyere,  for  his  goods           ...  012 

John  Stephyns,  for  his  goods           ...  012 

John  Ffelder,  for  his  goods 012 

John  Sowthey,  for  his  goods            ...  o   12 

Thomas  Cante,  for  his  waigs            ...  o     4 

William  Giblett,*  for  his  goods        ...  o  20 

Andrew  at  Ryd,  for  his  goods          ...  4     o 

Richard  Aylewaid,  for  his  goods     ...  o  20 

William  at  Ryth,  for  his  goods        ...  012 

Richard  at  Ryth,  for  his  goods        ...  012 

John  Lermer,  for  his  goods...          ...  2     6 

John  Tould,  for  his  goods 2     6 

Summa      ...         ...     26s.  8d. 

(6) 

LAY  SUBSIDY  ROLL,  36  H.  vm. 
[i544] 


s. 

IO 

5 
4 
3 


Sessors  < 


Rentals 
and  Sur- 
veys, vol. 
199,  p.  65, 


Thomas  Bullock,  for  his  land 
Alexander  Cheselet,  for  his  goods  ... 
Richard  Aylward,  for  his  goods 
Thomas  Cokes,  for  his  goods 

(7) 
LAY  SUBSIDY  ROLL,  39  ELIZ. 

[i597] 


Mr.  Roger  Croppe  gent,  in  goodes 

Thomas  Jeanes,  in  goodes 

William  Woodes,  in  goodes... 

Henry  Slyfehurst,  in  lands 

Rafe  Mascoll,  in  lands 
Laurance  Chislake,  in  goodes 
Thomas  Woodes,  in  goodes 

Summa     ...         ...     ^ 

(8) 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMES  APPEAR 

THE  MANOR  DATED 

Mr.   William  Cave  (2   houses),   John   Geale   (house), 

Richard    Geale    (2    houses),    William    Breades    (house), 


VALUE. 

TAX. 

£  * 

d. 

S. 

d. 

7 

0 

0 

18 

8 

3 

O 

o 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

i 

0 

0 

4 

0 

i 

0 

o 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

16 

0 

4 

o 

0 

IO 

8 

;  9*- 

44 

IN    A 

RENTAL 

OF 

1613. 

*  This  name  appears  to  be  a  form  of  "  Gilbert,"  an  Anglo-Saxon  name. 
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Lay 

Subsidies 

Berks 

75/362. 


John  Bricknell  (house),  John  Larmer  (house),  Widow  Fry 
(house),  William  Beard  (house),  John  Barker  (house),  Mr. 
Montague  (house),  Jane  Barker,  The  King,  Nicholas 
Moore  (house),  John  Slythurst,  Mary  Shuhks,  Mr.  Robert 
Pole  (house),  Mr.  William  Chislett  (house),  Thomas  Cooper 
(house),  Humphrey  Taylor,  Mr.  William  Gardner  (house), 
John  Giblett,  Richard  Heath,  The  Church  (house  and 
orchard  adjoining). 

(9) 

LAY  SUBSIDY  ROLL,  17  CAR.  i. 
[1641] 


James  Gosson  gent.   . 
John  Geale  jun.  gent. 
John  Clarke    ... 
Robert  Holden 
John  Geale  sen. 
John  Slythurst 
Summa 


LAND. 

20/- 
2O/- 
2O/- 
20/- 


TAX. 


20/- 


(10) 

Lay 

HEARTH 

TAX. 

Subsidies 

1^ 

z  CAR  n 

i66x. 

Berks 

A    RETURN    OF   ALL   THE   HARTHS    IN    SANDRAST    IN 

24.7/2^. 

•^TJ/  "3* 

THE 

COUNTY 

OF  BERKS. 

Richard  Lodg... 

...     6 

Steven  Heath 

i 

Thomas  Hall  ... 

•* 

Mr.  Abraham  Sponer 

i 

Thomas  Rither 

2 

Samewell  Geale 

5 

Richard  Geale... 

...     6 

Henry  Phillips 

4 

Thomas  Inwood 

•••     3 

William  Cooper 

3 

Widow  Jenans 

•••     3 

William  Marlowe 

3 

Robert  Parker... 

2 

Daniel    

John  Kent 

•••     3 

John  Aylef    ... 

3 

Robert  Hunt   ... 

•••     3 

Richard  Russell 

3 

Richard  Dean... 

•••     3 

Thomas  Dycy 

4 

William  Higes... 

2 

Thomas  Cerby 

3 

Mr.  Richard  Bankes 

•••     5 

Thomas  Inwood 

John  Tailor 

...     4 

Thomas  Woods 

4 

Mr.  Jeramia  Goff 

•••     3 

John  Dycy     ... 

Gorg.  Jenans   ... 

2 

Thomas  Hall  is  assessed  for  5  in  a  roll  of  the  same  period  (undated). 
Thomas  Inwood  is  assessed  therein  for  7. 
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(II) 
1739- 

Parish  LlST   OF    PARISHIONERS    FROM    A    CHURCH    RATE 

Books.  LEVIED    IN    THE    YEAR    1739. 

Mr.  White ;  Mr.  Lodge ;  Thomas  Danford ;  James 
Cortness  (Whitings,  Ambro  hill  and  Geal's  land)  ;  Joseph 
Payse  (farm) ;  James  Giblett  (Mrs.  Dare's  farm,  Harries 
moor  mead  and  his  own) ;  Joseph  Brookman  (Henery 
Winters  and  the  Parsonage) ;  John  Seward  (his  own,  Deep 
mead,  Moorland's  mead) ;  Robert  Watts  ;  Matthew  Jestes 
(a  farm  and  the  Poor's  land) ;  Edward  Payse ;  Widow 
Geale  (coppice) ;  Dunts  ;  Berry  ;  Elexander  ;  Ockhurst ; 
Watson  ;  Batchelor  ;  West  ;  Hall  ;  Serle  ;  Finch  ; 
Shackleford. 

(12) 
1796. 

Parish  LlST    OF    PERSONS    ASSESSED    FOR   THE    POOR    RATE. 

Books.  William  Giles  (Ambarrow  and  Grove's  farm) ;  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Moseley  (coppice) ;  Joseph  Giles  (Parsonage)  ; 
Widow  Legg  (Breach  farm) ;  assignees  of  the  late  Thos. 
Lodge ;  John  Shefford  ;  Robert  Ridgers  ;  Mr.  Simonds 
(coppice) ;  John  Rackstrow ;  William  Deane ;  James 
Giblett ;  Matthew  Justice  ;  John  Watts  ;  George  Marshall 
(Mill  lands) ;  James  Giles  ;  John  Gill ;  Moses  Watts  ; 
James  Deane  ;  William  Berry  ;  Charles  Eeles  (coppice)  ; 
William  Bernard ;  Joseph  Payse  (blacksmith's  shop). 


Mills  of  ftiriec  ticars. 

Transcribed  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Wethered. 

(December,  1918.} 


THE   WILL   OF   THOMAS   GRAUNTE, 
VICAR  OF  HURLEY,  INSTITUTED  APRIL  i4th,   1507. 

Thomfis  Graunte  of  Hurley. 

In  del  noie  Amen.  Nonodecimo  die  Mensis  August!  Anno  Dni 
Millesimo  q'ngentesimo  quadragesimo  p'mo.  Et  in  Anno  Regni 
Reg  Henr  Octaui  dei  gra  Anglic  t  {franc  Reg  fidei  defensor  dni 
Hibn  t  in  t'ra  Supmi  capit  Anglicane  Ecclie  tricesimo  tcio. 
I  Thomas  Graunt  vicar  of  Hurley  in  Com  Berk  &  in  the  dioc  of 
Saru  ordenyth  deuysith  &  maketh  in  my  pfytte  mynd  &  good 
Remebrans  this  my  last  wyll  in  man  &  forme  folowyng  ffirst  I 
bequeth  my  [soul]  vnto  all  mygthy  god  my  maker  &  Redem  my 
body  to  Crystean  buryall  \\?tin  the  Church  of  Hurley  aforesaid. 
Itm  y  bequeth  vnto  the  mother  Church  of  Saru  xij^.  Also  to  my 
Successor  the  next  vicar  of  Hurley  xij*/.  Also  I  geue  vnto  Ric 
Sick  my  kynnysma  xlr.  and  also  to  elzabeth  graunt  I  geue  x\s. 
Also  I  geue  vnto  Sir  John  slegge  Clerk  v]s.  \\\}d.  Also  I  geue  vnto 
Wiilm  Graunt  vj.y.  \\\]d.  Also  I  wyll  that  Syr  Wyllm  Roke  do  syng 
&  say  masses  &  p^ye  for  my  Solle  my  frynds  Solles  &  all  xssen  Sollis 
an  hole  yere  in  the  church  of  Hurley  aforeseid  &  the  seid  Sir 
Wyllm  to  have  therfor  of  myne  executr  vjH  slling.  Also  I  geue 
vnto  Nichol  Sick  \\s.  &  a  gowne.  Also  I  geue  to  Jone  Lutman 
xU.  &  a  gowne  whome  I  constitute  orden  and  make  myne  executr  of 
this  my  last  wyll  and  the  said  Sir  John  Slegge  &  Wyllm  Graunt  to 
be  my  ovseers  of  this  my  sayd  last  wyll.  Also  I  will  fardermor 
that  the  Resedeu  of  my  goods  on  bequethed  &  not  gevyn  my  detts 
payd  my  legacy  &  my  wyll  ffulfylled  &  my  funall  expenc  deduct,  yt 
to  be  equaly  &  indeferently  psed  by  Indeferent  psons.  &  that  to  be 
Sold.  &  the  money  therof  to  be  disposed  in  good  warks  and 
deds  of  cheryte  for  the  welth  &  helth  of  my  Solle  my  ffrynds  Solles 
&  all  xssen  Solles  by  the  discrecon  &  mynds  of  myne  executr  & 
ovseers  as  they  shall  thynck  yt  most  nedefull  &  necessary  for  to  be 
don.  In  wytnes  hereof  thes  psons  whose  names  folowyth.  ther 
beyng  psent  Sir  John  Slegge  Willm  Graunt  &  Robrt  Smyth. 
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THE    WILL    OF    JAMES    HOLLES, 
VICAR  OF  HURLEY,  INSTITUTED  OCT.   10,   1541. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  In  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1552 
the  xxijth  day  of  June  I  James  Holies,  vicar  of  Hurley,  in  the 
Countie  of  Berk,  sick  of  body  and  pfit  of  memory  thus  make  my 
laste  will  and  testament — first  I  bequeth  my  soul  to  Almightie  God 
and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  churche  of  Hurley  aforesaid.  Also 
I  bequeth  to  my  cosin  Elyne  Baten  my  best  gowne.  Also  to  my 
cosin  Richard  Holies  my  chamlet  jacket  and  my  chamlet 
doblet  and  half  a  todd  of  wool.  Itm  to  Margery  Whithurst  my  bed 
with  all  that  pteynith  thereto  and  my  black  cloke.  Itm  to  Sr  Willm 
Rok  my  best  cloke.  Itm  to  Richard  Lovelace  my  colte.  Item  to 
the  vicar  of  Great  Marlay  my  velvet  night  capp  and  to  the  vicar  of 
Bishm  my  best  capp.  Itm  to  Thorns  Crastone  my  fustia  doblet. 
Itm  to  his  wiffe  my  platters  and  disshes  with  the  burde  in  the  parler 
and  my  felt  hatt.  Itm  I  bequeth  to  Willm  Janson  my  wosted 
jackett.  Itm  to  Denisse  Wilcock  a  payre  of  hosene  and  to  his  wiffe 
my  russett  gowne.  Itm  to  Thorns  Chandler  a  payre  of  hosene. 
Itm  to  Thorns  Bevell  a  pere  of  hosene.  Itm  to  Haselwood  my 
lether  dublet.  Itm  I  bequeth  to  Johane  Watton  xx<f.  Itm  to  Alco 
Watton  xij^.  Itm  to  Agnes  Barnard  xx<£  Itm  I  will  to  have 
bestowed  at  my  buriall  vs  and  at  my  moneth  mynd  as  moch  the 
rest  of  my  goods  not  geve  nother  bequeathed  I  will  that  Willm 
Roke  and  Thorns  Crastone  whom  I  make  my  exequitors  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament  shall  have  the[m]  and  to  bestow  them  to 
poore  people  at  their  descretion.  Thes  me  witnesses  Rob*-  Smith, 
John  Burna,  Denis  Wilcock  wth  others. 

Sm  totalis  Inventarii,  vi\s.  xiiij*/.       Probatu  fuit  die  et  loco  ut 
supa- 

THE    WILL    OF    WILLIAM    ROOKE. 

VICAR  OF  HURLEY,  INSTITUTED  cm.  CHRISTMAS  1552. 

In  the  name  of  God  amen  primo  die  Septebris  1558.  I  Willm 
Rooke  vicar  of  Hurley  in  the  countie  of  Berk  sicke  in  bodie  and  of 
parfitte  Memorie  make  and  ordeine  this  mie  Laste  will  and  Testa- 
ment in  forme  foloinge  ffirste  I  bequeth  mie  soil  to  Almightie  god 
or  Ladie  Sainte  Marie  and  all  the  companie  of  Heaven  and  mie 
bodie  to  be  buried  in  the  church  porch  of  Hurley  aforesaid.  Itm  I 
giue  to  the  mother  church  of  Sam  iiij^.  Itm  I  giue  to  the  vicar  of 
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greate  Marlowe  and  to  the  vicar  of  Bisshm  mie  beste  gowne  Itm 
to  Jone  Leicrofte  mie  cloke  Item  I  giue  to  Henrie  Lovelice  mie 
boks  the  rest  of  my  gods  [sic]  not  bequeste  I  giue  to  Lettice  Bennet 
wife  to  Thorn  Benet  whome  I  make  my  sole  Executrix,  witnesses 
George  Offerpinge  vicar  of  greate  Marlowe,  Willm  Hare  vicar  of 
Bisshm  and  Rafe  Nuttinge  the  farmer  of  Hurley  wth  other. 

Sm  Inuentar — Iviij^.  ii\]d. 

Probatu  fuit  pns  testamentum  apud  Redinge  14°  Januarii  scdm 
etc.  1558  cora  Mro  Robrto  Pound  in  71  Bacc  offiH  Berk. 


(Hurley  Priory  was  suppressed  in  1536.) — F.T.W. 


0Hir  Clockmakm  of  fttafrhqj 
anft  t\tt  JIugfrbmtrboaiL 

By  Ernest  W.  Dormer,  Lieut.  R.A.F. 


"yj'MONG  the  furniture  of  our  forefathers  few  things  were  more 
<\J«-*"»  highly  prized  than  the  "  Grandfather  "  clock,  and  to-day 
the  dealer  in  antiques  will  tell  you  what  store  the  average  village 
housewife  sets  by  the  clock  that  has  the  virtue  of  having  been  in 
the  family  "  over  a  hundred  years."  In  the  seventeenth  century  a 
clock  was  an  asset  of  considerable  value  ;  Birmingham  and  Ger- 
many had  not  arrived  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of  nickel 
"  tickers  "  at  half-a-crown  each,  and  a  tall  **  Grandfather,"  with  its 
solemn  dick-dock  was  only  possible  of  acquisition  after  many  years 
of  thrift  and  self  denial.  Even  then  it  was  but  a  "  thirty-hour," 
which  had  to  be  wound  up  every  night,  and  its  case  was  as  often  as 
not  of  the  oak  grown  in  the  locality  of  the  home,  and  made  by  the 
village  cabinet-maker  with  not  a  little  pride  and  care.  But  for  all 
this  it  was  a  "  Grandfather,"  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  tell  the 
time  correctly  and  to  last  many  generations.  A  "  Grandfather  "  is 
always  an  excellent  time-keeper. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  take  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
these  old  time-tellers,  and  so  before  naming  some  of  the  makers 
that  have  come  before  my  notice  as  being  men  of  Reading  and  its 
neighbourhood,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  touch  lightly  upon 
"  Grandfathers  "  in  general. 
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The  oldest  "  Grandfathers "  are  square  headed,  and  have  brass 
dials  with  triangular  cast  brass  ornaments  in  the  four  corners.  The 
cases  are  very  narrow  and  often,  in  order  to  allow  the  pendulum  to 
swing  to  the  full  escapement,  holes  have  been  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
waist.  There  is  also  another  reason  for  this.  The  earliest  long- 
case  clocks  were  of  the  balance  and  short  pendulum  type,  and  in 
the  cases  made  for  these  only  just  sufficient  width  was  allowed  for 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  weights.  In  some  instances  a  clock  of  this 
kind  would  be  "  converted  "  and  a  long,  or  "  royal "  pendulum  intro- 
duced, It  was  then  necessary  to  do  something  to  allow  the  full 
swing  of  the  pendulum  and  so  holes  were  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
case  where  the  pendulum  bob  swung  to  and  fro.  There  is  a  rare 
type  of  projection  or  wing,  known  as  "  ears,"  which  was  made  to 
cover  these  holes.  "  Eared  "  clocks,  which  date  before  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  are  very  scarce.  In  the  seventeenth  century  clock  cases 
there  was  no  door  to  the  "  bonnet,"  the  hood  lifted  off  the  case.  It 
was  not  until  Georgian  days  that  the  "  dome,"  or  semi-circular  heads 
became  the  vogue  ;  this  being  to  admit  an  equation  of  time  calen- 
dar, a  moon  or  a  chime  dial.  Cases  of  this  type  continued  to  be 
made  until  about  the  year  1800  and  often  bear  a  heavy  and  hand- 
some superstructure. 

The  dial  of  a  clock  is  an  excellent  indication  of  its  period  ;  but 
clock  buyers  should  beware  of  the  reproductions  that  are  about, 
especially  those  of  Tompion,  Mudge,  Graham  and  East.  Britten 
says  :  "  From  the  first  the  hour  circles  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
engraved  on  a  separate  silvered  ring  as  in  lantern  clocks ;  the  double 
circles  within  the  numerals  were  retained  and  in  the  space  enclosed 
between  them  were  radial  strokes,  dividing  the  hour  into  quarters, 
the  half  hours  being  denoted  by  longer  strokes  terminating  in  a 
fleur  de  lys  or  other  ornament."  Among  the  clocks  that  have  been 
in  my  possession  are  three  with  dials  bearing  these  insignia  of  an 
early  period. 

One  of  the  earliest  Reading  clocks  I  have  seen  is  an  "  hour- 
hand"  eight-day  by  Luke  Wise,  of  Reading.  It  dates  from  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  has  spiral  twist  columns  flanking 
the  bonnet,  with  concentric  rings  about  the  winding  holes.  The 
case  is  of  pear  or  cherry.  Another  fine  movement  by  Luke  Wise 
was  recently  in  the  possession  of  a  Reading  dealer ;  it  has  a 
calendar  and  a  second  hand.  Another,  a  "  thirty-hour,"  by  the  same 
maker,  is  also  in  the  town.  Luke  Wise  appears  as  a  maker  of 
clocks  in  1686,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company  in 
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1694.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  maker  of  clocks  named  Richard 
Whitehear,  who  settled  in  Reading  as  early  as  1648.  There  is 
recorded  a  lantern  clock  by  him,  with  dolphin  frets,  inscribed 
"  Richard  Whiteheare,*  Reading,  fecit."  There  was  also  a  Reading 
maker  of  lantern  clocks  in  1688  named  John  Hoddle.  Of  these 
two  makers  I  have  not  seen  an  example,  although  I  am  very 
anxious  to  do  so.  Neither  have  I  seen  a  walnut  marqueterie  case 
containing  a  Reading  movement,  but  no  doubt  there  are  specimens 
in  existence.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  a  movement  having 
one  hand  only  is  always  the  earliest ;  for  two-handed  clocks  appear 
as  early  as  1670,  while  clocks  with  the  single  index  only  were  made 
well  into  the  i8th  century.  I  have  had  a  Henley  example  made 
in  1746. 

The  chief  clockmakers  of  Reading  in  the  i8th  century  seem  to 
have  been  the  Hockers  and  the  Dickers.  By  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Hautenville  Cope,  of  Finchampstead,  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather 
from  her  "  Original  Yeoman  Pedigrees,"  t  the  following  particulars 
of  the  Hocker  family  : — "  The  first  reference  to  the  family  which  I 
"  have  is  that  they  owned  the  Manor  of  Woodley,  in  Sonning,  in 
"  1609,  and  continued  to  own  it  till  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century; 
"for  in  1746  John  Hocker,  Esq.,  gave  a  lease  of  the  Manor  of 
"  Woodley  to  his  son  John,  a  family  settlement  perhaps  on  marriage. 
"  In  1698  the  office  of  parish  doctor  of  Sulhamstead  was  held  by 
"  Dr.  Hocker  of  Mortimer.  There  were  apparently  several  genera- 
tions of  John  Hocker.  The  doctor  died  in  1709.  He  had 
"bought  land  in  Sulhamstead  in  1671  and  probably  removed  there 
"  from  Mortimer.  Next  we  find  John  Hocker  the  second  as  a 
"  watchmaker  in  Reading  in  1682.  I  believe  that  John  Hocker  had 
"  two  sons,  John  and  Joseph,  and  that  the  latter  was  also  a  Reading 
"  clockmaker.  Recently  I  bought  at  an  old  furniture  shop  a  clock 
"  face  |  and  works  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph  Hocker  of  Reading, 
"  which  from  its  general  appearance  was  made  about  the  middle  of 
"the  1 8th  century,  and  would  coincide  with  the  time  of  Joseph 
"  Hocker."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  John  Hocker  was  Mayor  of 
Reading  from  1751  to  1758.  Apparently  John,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Hocker  of  Mortimer  and  Sulhamstead,  was  the  John  who  was 
apprenticed  to  John  Martin  and  turned  over  to  Edward  Josslin  in 
1728,  and  who  was  made  a  member  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company 

*  Mrs.  Cope  thinks  this  name  ought  to  be  Whitehead. 
t  Published  in  Reading  Mercury. 

\  I  had  the  clock  face  fitted  into  an  old  case,  which  was  for  sale  in  the  same 
shop. 
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in  1729.  Joseph,  before  referred  to,  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
his  brother,  but  he  was  trading  at  Basingstoke  about  this  time,  for 
there  is  a  "  thirty-hour  "  by  Joseph  Hocker  of  that  town  which  has 
come  under  my  notice.  There  is  an  interesting  little  inside  indi- 
cator dial  in  the  Reading  Museum  which  is  recorded  to  have  come 
from  the  old  clock  in  the  tower  of  St.  Laurence's  Church.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription  :  "  Hocker  fecit,  1733.  Tho.  House, 
Edin.  Pain,  Churchwardens  ;  New  Dialwork  and  Hands  by  Rt. 
Mann,  1816."  There  are  several  notices  of  births  of  members  of 
the  Hocker  family  in  St.  Laurence's  Registers,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  King's  Road,  Reading,  there  was  once  a  patch  of  meadow, 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  known  as  Hocker's  Green.  The 
possession  of  a  Hocker  clock,  therefore,  is  doubly  interesting,  since 
the  family  was  intimately  associated  with  the  civic  and  professional 
life  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  several  of  its  members  horologists  of 
no  mean  repute. 

Of  the  Dickers'  examples,  many  have  come  before  my  notice; 
and  in  this  instance  again  members  of  the  family  seem  to  have 
migrated  to  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  where  they  settled 
and  made  clocks  bearing  their  names  on  the  dial.  I  have  seen  a 
plain  "eight-day"  by  Thomas  Dicker  of  Mortimer,  and  another  by 
a  Dicker  of  Silchester,  while  single-hand  "thirty-hour"  clocks  by 
Dicker  of  Reading  are  very  common.  The  best  example  by  this 
family  that  has  come  to  my  notice  is  one  lately  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Negus,  of  Reading.  It  is  an  "  eight-day  "  with  calendar,  and  in 
the  dome  is  a  rocking  ship  under  which  is  the  inscription  "  The 
Terrible  Captain  Death,"  clearly  an  allusion  to  the  old  man  Time 
and  his  scythe,  and  not  to  a  corsair  who  flew  the  piratical  emblem. 
The  case,  a  large  one,  is  of  fruit  wood.  I  have  seen  a  lac-cased 
"  Act  of  Parliament  "  clock  by  Thomas  Dicker  of  Reading.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  Thomas  West  of  Reading,  who  was  a  clock 
and  watch  maker  in  Reading  in  1780,  and  a  "thirty-hour"  by  him 
has  been  located.  I  believe  some  of  the  members  of  this  family  are 
buried  in  St.  Laurence's  Churchyard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  path 
leading  to  the  Forbury  Gardens.  Messrs.  Hampton,  of  Pall  Mall, 
lately  advertised  a  fine  "  Act  of  Parliament  "  clock  in  a  black  and  gold 
lac  case  by  Thomas  Wild,  of  Reading.  It  dated,  naturally,  from 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  In  an  old  inn  at  Thatcham  is  an 
"  eight-day  "  clock  by  W.  Randall,  of  Reading,  dating  from  about  the 
year  1780.  It  has  a  white  painted  dial.  I  recently  had  in  my  pos- 
session two  clocks  by  John  Lee,  of  Cookham,  but  as  this  village  is 
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not  strictly  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading  I  refrain  from 
describing  them.  Perhaps  another  day  I  can  take  a  wider  field  of 
enquiry  into  old  timekeepers.  I  may,  however,  legitimately  include 
the  quaint  name  of  Horsnaile,  who  was  making  clocks  at  Warfield 
in  1730. 

It  may  be  news  to  many  that  so  small  a  village  as  Arborfield 
possessed  a  clockmaker  in  the  i8th  century,  one,  I  think,  named 
Critchfield,  or  Crockford,  of  whose  labours  an  "  eight-day  "  with  brass 
dial,  in  a  green  lac  case,  was  for  sale  a  few  years  ago  in  the  window 
of  a  Reading  shop.  The  presence  of  a  name  on  a  dial,  however,  is 
not  indisputable  evidence  that  the  movement  was  made  by  that 
particular  individual.  It  must  often  have  happened  that  a  supply 
of  dials,  if  not  complete  movements,  was  purchased  of  London 
makers  and  assembled  as  required.  These  would  be  engraved  with 
the  name  of  the  local  middleman.  The  same  or  an  analogous 
practice  exists  to-day  in  regard  to  the  making  of  cycles. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  there  are  many  residents  in 
Reading  who  are  interested  in  and  possess  long-case  clocks,  and  as 
I  am  anxious  to  secure  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  I  should  be 
grateful  if  readers  of  this  article  who  have  examples  from  the  hands 
of  long-past  citizens  of  the  County  Town  will  send  me  the  dial 
names,  or  indeed  any  other  particulars  bearing  upon  the  subiect. 

I  append  a  list  of  clock  and  watchmakers  who  were  in  business 
in  Reading  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  seem  to  remember 
having  seen  a  type  of  round  wall  clock  with  enamelled  dial  by 
Player  of  Reading,  while  of  course  the  name  of  Winch  is  not  an 
unfamiliar  one.  A  bracket  clock  by  James  Trendell  came  into  an 
auction  recently  in  Reading.  It  was  late  Georgian  and  in  a  rose- 
wood case.  I  believe  it  was  a  "  chimer." 

John  Butler,  3  and  34,  Middle  Row. 

William  Coxhead,  41,  Market  Place. 

David  Oliver,  3,  Broad  Street. 

John  Player,  13,  Chain  Passage. 

William  Simpson,  87,  Silver  Street. 

Henry  and  Edward  Smith,  31,  Minster  Street. 

John  Stone,  176,  Friar  Street. 

George  Tight,  u,  King  Street. 

James  Trendell,  55,  Minster  Street. 

Francis  Wale,  125,  Castle  Street. 

Richard  Winch,  5,  Middle  Row. 

There  doubtless  were  others,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
them. 
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picture  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Reading  Art 
Gallery  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Hurry,  who  describes  the  event  as 
follows  : — The  Picture,  which  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Harry 
Morley,  A.R.C.A.,  represents  a  famous  incident  in  the  history  of 
Reading  Abbey,  viz.  the  Trial  by  Combat  of  Henry  de  Escex  and 
Robert  de  Montfort  in  the  year  1163.  The  story  is  recorded  in 
Jocelin  de  Brakelond's  "  Chronicle,"  and  has  been  immortalised  by 
Carlyle  in  his  "  Past  and  Present." 

Trials  by  Combat,  also  known  as  Judicial  Duels,  were  widely 
resorted  to  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
issue  being  accepted  as  a  judicium  Dei  in  favour  of  the  victor  and 
in  condemnation  of  the  vanquished.  At  this  particular  trial  the 
two  combatants  were  Henry  de  Essex,  the  Royal  Constable  and 
Standard-bearer  of  King  Henry  II.,  and  Robert  de  Montfort,  who 
had  charged  Henry  de  Essex  with  treachery  during  the  battle  of 
Coleshill  in  the  Welsh  wars  of  Henry  II.  When  the  fight  was  at  its 
hottest  a  cry  was  raised  "  The  King  is  slain,"  when  Essex  threw 
down  the  Royal  Standard,  and  well-nigh  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
English  Army. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Windsor  the  King  decreed  that  the  justice 
of  the  charge  of  treachery  brought  by  Montfort  against  Essex  should 
be  settled  by  a  Judicial  Duel,  which  took  place  on  April  8th,  1163, 
on  the  islet  below  Caversham  Bridge  (now  known  as  De  Montfort 
Island),  in  the  presence  of  Henry  II.  and  many  nobles  and  other 
spectators.  Unfortunately  Essex,  although  held  in  high  honour  as 
one  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  had  a  "  flaw  and  crack  " 
in  his  conscience.  Some  years  before  he  had  robbed  the  Church 
of  the  great  King  and  Martyr  St.  Edmund.  Worse  still,  he  had 
imprisoned  and  starved  to  death  an  innocent  knight,  Gilbert  de 
Cereville,  on  a  false  accusation  of  immorality  brought  by  his  (i.e. 
Essex's)  wife. 

At  the  outset  of  the  duel  the  two  combatants  appear  to  have 
been  fairly  well  matched,  when  suddenly  the  glorious  martyr  St. 
Edmund  "  in  shining  armour  and  as  if  hovering  in  the  air  "  appeared 
to  Essex,  recalling  his  crimes  and  robbing  him  of  all  power  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle.  By  the  side  of  St.  Edmund  was  Gilbert  de 
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Cereville  also  "casting  vengeful  looks."  At  the  sight  of  the  appari- 
tion the  conscience-stricken  Essex  fell  to  the  ground  vanquished  and 
apparently  dead.  The  body  was  carried  by  the  monks  into  the 
Abbey  where  the  wounded  knight  recovered.  Eventually  he  joined 
the  community,  amongst  whom  "  he  strove  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of 
his  former  life,  to  cleanse  the  long  week  of  dissolute  history  by  at 
least  a  purifying  Sabbath." 
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RELATING  TO  BERKS,  BUCKS  AND  OXON. 

Communications  are  invited  upon  all  subjects  of  Antiquarian  or  Architectural 
interest  relating  to  the  three  counties.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  as 
plainly  as  possible,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  with  REPLIES,  QUERIES  and 
NOTES  on  SEPARATE  SHEETS,  and  the  name  of  the  writer  appended  to  each 
communication. 


THE  Editors  express  the  earnest  hope  that  a  larger  number  of  Correspondents 
will  avail  themselves  of  these  pages,  and  thus  help  those  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  this  Journal  to  extend  its  usefulness.  There  are  several 
Queries — inserted  in  the  Journals  for  1917 — still  remaining  unanswered.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  readers  may  solve  them. 


On  February  4th,  I  came  across  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Plymouth,  three 
volumes  of  MS.  Letters  and  Deeds  relating  to  the  estates  of  Wm.  Archer,  M.P. 
for  Berkshire,  ranging  from  1725  to  1731. 

Boxford  . .          . .          . .    ' 

Welford 

Hoe  Benham    . .          . .     f   Manors- 

Easton    . .          . . 

If  you  know  of  anyone  interested  in  those  villages  they  might  find  them  useful. 
I  do  not  suppose  many  people  are  aware  of  their  existence. — 

G.  A.  KEMPTHORNE,  Major,  R.A.M.C. 


THE  GARRAWAY  FAMILY. — Some  information  is  required  concerning  this 
family,  which  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  was  settled  at  Warfield, 
Winkfield,  Hurst,  Binfield  and  Sonning.  I  wish  to  know  where  George  Garra- 
way  came  from  before  he  settled  at  Warfield  and  Winkfield. — R.  GARRAWAY 
RISE,  F.S.A.,  Carpenter's  Hill,  Pulborough,  Sussex. 
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WITH  this  number  of  our  Journal  it  passes  under  new 
auspices.  Ever  since  its  inauguration  in  1894,  when  at 
the  request  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Oxford,  and 
the  secretaries  of  various  archaeological  societies  in  the  three 
counties,  I  undertook  its  editorship,  I  have  been  responsible 
for  its  publication  and  financial  arrangements.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  is  a  long  period,  and  I  am  grateful  to  all  who  have 
assisted  me  in  this  congenial  task,  to  the  contributors  of 
communications,  the  subscribers  in  this  country  and  America, 
and  especially  to  the  President  of  our  Berkshire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Keyser,  who  has  contributed 
to  the  Journal  numerous  important  articles  on  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  enriched  by  many  valuable  illustrations.  I  am 
also  greatly  indebted  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  J. 
Hauntenville  Cope,  who  has  for  several  years  acted  with  me 
as  co-editor  and  with  whom  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to 
work.  I  ami  very  glad  that  under  the  new  arrangements  our 
partnership  will  continue. 

With  this  number  the  Journal  ceases  to  be  my  personal 
property,  and  the  copyright  has  been  acquired  by  the  Berk- 
shire Archaeological  Societv.  who  will  continue  its  publication 
on  its  former  lines,  and  I  trust  with  renewed  prosperity. 
|  Articles  and  notes  of  antiquarian  interest  relating  to  Oxford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire  will  be  cordially  welcomed  in 
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the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  we  trust  that  the 
Journal  will  be  a  means  of  co-ordinating  the  work  of  all  the 
archaeological  societies  in  the  three  counties,  and  stimulating 
research. 

Before  the  War,  which  has  rendered  all  publication  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  printing  and  paper, 
this  Journal  was  published  quarterly.  Recently,  two  double 
numbers  have  been  issued  bi-annually.  This  arrangement 
will  be  continued  for  the  present,  and  the  subscriptions  will 
be  the  same — 6s.  per  annum.  The  Berkshire  Archaeological 
Society  has,  however,  arranged  that  all  Members  who  sub- 
scribe IQS.  shall  receive  the  Journal  free  of  cost,  a  proposal 
that  has  been  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  its  Members. 
As  far  as  circumstances  will  permit  it  is  intended  to  issue  the 
numbers  in  January  and  July  in  each  year. 

During  the  whole  time  of  its  issue  our  publishers  have 
been  Messrs.  Slaughter  and  Son,  of  Reading,  and  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  them  for  the  care  and  attention  they  have  bestowed 
upon  its  production  for  so  many  years.  The  publication  has 
now  been  transferred  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Blackwell,  of  Oxford. 
It  was  felt  that  Oxford  was  a  better  centre  for  the  issue  of 
a  magazine  of  this  nature,  and  Mr.  Blackwell  is  such  an 
experienced  and  well-known  publisher  that  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Journal,  the  supply  of  back  numbers,  the  collection 
of  subscriptions  and  all  the  business  arrangements  which 
have  so  long  fallen  to  my  lot,  may  safely  be  left  in  his  hands. 
In  future,  all  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  th< 
Journal,  subscriptions,  etc.,  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Blackwell, 
Broad  Street,  Oxford,  and  not  to  the  Editors,  who  will,  oi 
course,  be  glad  to  receive,  as  before,  all  literary  communica- 
tions and  notes  on  antiquarian  intelligence. 

Secretaries  of  Societies  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
parts  of  the  three  counties  are  cordially  invited  to  send  to 
Editors  notes  and  discoveries  that  they  may  deem  of  ii 
portance,  and  we  should  wish  to  have  representatives  and 
local  correspondents  in  every  centre.     May  we  venture  t< 
invite  volunteers  ? 

In  relinquishing  the  possession  of  this  Journal  I  venture 
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to  think  that  it  has  justified  ts  existence.  It  has  published 
many  valuable  communications  by  expert  antiquaries.  It 
has  saved  from  oblivion  much  that  would  have  otherwise 
been  lost.  In  the  production  of  the  Victoria  County  History, 
constant  references  are  found  to  its  pages,  and  without  its  aid 
the  task  of  the  compilers  of  that  work  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  hopeless.  It  has  found  its  way  to 
the  national  and  university  libraries  of  America,  of  Sweden 
and  other  countries,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  preserving" 
those  valuable  illustrations  of  Berkshire  churches  with  which 
it  has  for  many  years  been  enriched. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  readers  and  Members  of 
the  Societies  in  the  three  counties  the  present  Editors  will 
endeavour  to  increase  the  interest  of  its  pages  and  to  promote 
its  usefulness. 

P.  H.  DITCHFIELD. 


on  tljt  Cijurcljts  of 
,  3Mtjjam  St 
attb  Hurst 

BY  C.  E.  KEYSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (President). 

Communicated  to  the  Berks  Arch&ological  Society, 
October  2$th,  1918. 

OOR  the  past  three  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
some  of  the  churches  in  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  our  county,  and  by  means  of  the  lantern  to  point 
out  to  my  audience  the  salient  features  of  the  interesting 
structures  in  that  part  of  Berkshire.  To-day  I  propose  to 
come  back  to  the  eastern  division,  and  though  on  the  whole 
the  churches  there  are  not,  with  the  exception  of  Shottes- 
brooke  and  Warfield,  of  equal  merit  with  those  on  the  west, 
e.g.  Uffington,  Sparsholt,  Childrey,  Stanford-in-the-Vale, 
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Cumnor,  &c.,  still  there  are  many  points  and  details  with 
regard  to  them  which  it  will  now  be  our  object  to  record  and 
illustrate. 

Starting  from  Twyford,  which  was  formerly  a  hamlet  in 
the  parish  of  Hurst,  an  average  pedestrian  can  easily  visit  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  churches  of  Ruscombe,  Shottes- 
brooke,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence  and  Hurst,  while  the  more 
luxurious  ecclesiologist,  with  the  aid  of  a  motor-car,  might 
also  combine  the  churches  of  White  Waltham,  Binfield,  War- 
field,  and  even  Winkfield.  It  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
limit  our  description  to-day  to  the  four  first-named  parishes, 
leaving  the  others  for  a  subsequent  lecture. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  give,  as  far  as  I  could  obtain 
them  from  very  meagre  materials,  a  few  notes  on  the  eccle- 
siastical and  manorial  history  of  each  parish.  Taking  Rus- 
combe as  the  first  point  to  be  visited  on  our  round,  we  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  look  back  to  Vols.  n  and  12  of  the 
Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon  Archaological  Journal,  where  in  a 
series  of  articles  the  history  of  the  parish  is  ably  described 
by  our  valued'  member,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Treach'er,  F.G.S. 
Some  references  to  the  parish,  church,  &c.,  also  occur  in 
'Memorials  of  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Sonning,'  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  M.A.  The  present  name  of  the  parish 
is  clearly  a  misnomer,  as  the  church  and  nucleus  of  the  village 
stand  on  high  ground,  and  one  is  therefore  not  surprised  to 
be  informed  that  the  first  notice  of  this  place  occurs  in  the 
foundation  charter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Old  Sarum  in  1091, 
where  among  the  original  endowments  of  the  cathedral  are 
mentioned  *  the  churcW  of  Sunning  with'  the  tithes  and  other 
property  thereto  belonging  and  ten  hides  of  land  in  Rothes- 
camp.'  How  and  when  Rothescamp  (the  termination  '  camp ' 
fairly  describing  the  character  of  the  country)  became  cor- 
rupted into  Ruscombe  we  are  not  told.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  from1  very  early  times  Ruscomibe  was  a  chapelry  in  the 
great  motEer  parish  of  Sonning,  and  in  common  with  Sonning 
was  closely  identified  with  the  Bishops  of  Sonning,  Sher- 
borne,  Old  Sarum  and  Salisbury  respectively.  There  is  a 
long  strip  of  land,  partly  in  some  of  the  parishes  to  be 
described,  forming  a  detached  portion  of  Wiltshire,  but  I 
believe  it  is  not  known  why  this  enclosure  in  the  middle  of 
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Berkshire  should  have  been  reserved,  though  no  doubt  it 
must  have  been  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Bishops. 

There  were  two  manors  in  this  parish,  vis.  Northbury  and 
Southbury,  of  which  the  former  house  remains,  but  now 
divided  up  into  two  cottages.  Standlake  House  is  also  a 
picturesque  house  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Mr.  Treacher 
provides  us  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  owners, 
and  especially  of  Richard  Aldworth,  who  was  a  benefactor 
to  Reading,  as  well  as  to  Ruscombe.  He  died  in  1638  while 
the  nave  and  tower  of  the  church  were  in  course  of  rebuilding, 
and  was  no  doubt  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  new  work. 

The  church  (Fig.  i),  dedicated  to  St.  James,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Treacher,  certainly  from  early  times  '  a  mission 
or  daughter  church  of  Sunning,  probably  what  was  known 
as  a  field  chapel/  There  is  no  record  as  to  when  it  was  first 
established,  and  the  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  *  in  the  account 
of  a  visitation  at  Sunning  by  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  in  1220. 
Sunning  with  its  daughter  churches  of  Hurst,  Arborfield, 
Ruscombe,  &c.,  was  within  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dean,  who  there  performed  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
Bishop.  The  notice  says,  "  There  is  a  chapel  at  Rothescamp 
dedicated  to  St.  James  which  the  vicar  of  Sunning  holds  with 
his  vicarage."  Then  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the 
belongings  of  the  said  chapel,  the  ornaments,  the  vestments, 
the  service  books  and  so  on.  The  chaplain's  house  and  the 
chancel  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condi- 
tion, the  roofs  especially  being  very  bad.  One  thing  this 
account  shows  that  there  had  been  a  church  here  for  some 
considerable  time  at  least/ 

The  church  is  simple  in  its  plan,  and  consists  of  a  west 
tower,  nave  with  south  porch,  and  chancel,  and  a  modern 
vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  chancel  is  built 
of  flint,  and  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  I3th  century. 
The  nave  and  tower  are  very  excellent  examples  of  brick- 
work, and  were  in  course  of  erection  in  1638.  Mr.  Treacher 
states  (Vol.  12,  p.  21)  that  '  before  the  year  1638  the  nave 
and  tower  of  the  church  were  of  flint  and  chalk,  chiefly  the 
latter,  there  being  entries  in  the  churchwardens'  book  of 
large  sums  spent  on  digging  and  carrying  chalk  to  repair  the 
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steeple.     In  that  year  they  had  to  be  completely  rebuilded 
in  brick  as  we  see  them  now.' 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  (internal  measurement)  are 
as  follows :  — 

TOWER — 12  ft.  6  in.  by  12  ft.  6  in. 

NAVE — 43  ft.  3  in.  by  19  ft.  9  in. 

CHANCEL — 21  ft.  8  in.  by  17  ft.  6  in. 

Commencing  our  survey  of  the  church  in  the  interior  of 
the  chancel  (Fig.  2)  we  note  that  the  chancel  is  small  and  low, 
and  an  early  example  of  the  Early  English  period,  or  it  may 
even  date  from  the  end  of  the  I2th  century.  There  are  two 
lancet  windows  in  the  east  wall,  the  containing  arch  internally 
being  round-headed.  On  the  splays  are  remains  of  mural 
paintings,  most  of  the  original  colouring  having  perished 
(Fig.  3).  On  the  splays  of  the  south  window  is,  on  the  south, 
St.  Peter  with  nimbus  and  large  key,  and  on  the  north,  St. 
Paul,  also  nimbed  and  holding  a  large  sword.  On  each  splay 
of  the  north  window  is  a  figure  of  a  nimbed  saint,  but  without 
any  distinctive  emblem.  These  have  been  described  as  St. 
James  and  St.  Stephen,  but  there  is  nothing  to  identify  them 
with  these  saints.  The  figures  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
depicted  in  red  on  a  white  ground,  and  are  about  4  ft.  6  in. 
in  height.  In  the  north  wall  is  another  single  lancet  with 
semi-circular  containing  arch.  On  the  south  is  a  double  lancet 
on  modern  central  and  respond  shafts,  and  farther  west  a 
single  lancet,  also  with  semi-circular  containing  arch.  The 
chancel  roof  is  low  wagon-shaped,  and  may  be  work  of  the 
I4th  or  1 5th  century.  There  is  no  chancel  arch,  but  the  rood 
beam  (Fig.  4)  remains  with  a  plaster  partition  above,  on 
which  are  painted  the  ten  commandments.  Above  this  is 
another  beam,,  and  another  plaster  partition  filling  up  the 
space  to  the  roof.  This  arrangement  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  here,  as  at  Wenhaston,  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere, 
a  panel  painting  of  the  Doom,  probably  of  late  I5th  or  early 
i6th  century  date.  The  rood  screen  has  been  destroyed,  but 
portions  of  the  panels  are  incorporated  in  two  benches  (Fig.  5) 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  They  are  painted  alternately 
red  and  green,  and  those  in  the  bench  on  the  north  have  a 
powdering  of  white  stars.  There  are  portions  of  two  more. 
They  are  of  the  perpendicular  period.  In  the  north  wall 
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adjoining  the  rood  beam  is  a  recess  probably  for  the  arch 
leading  to  the  steps  up  to  the  rood  loft.  The  pulpit  (Fig.  6) 
against  the  north  wall,  with  sounding  board  complete,  is  late 
Jacobean,  and  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  nave.  The 
font  is  a  relic  of  the  earlier  church.  It  is  composed  of  Pur- 
beck  marble,  with  an  octagonal  bowl,  on  a  modern  base,  and 
apparently  coeval  with  the  chancel. 

Under  the  tower  is  preserved  a  very  ancient  chest  '  men- 
tioned in  the  churchwardens'  book  of  1670  as  "  a  chest  with 
three  lockes  (wherein  divers  of  the  church  goods  are  kept), 
two  keyes  of  the  chest-lockes  being  kept  by  the  two  church- 
wardens for  ye  time  being,  and  ye  other  by  ye  minister  or 
curate."  There  were  three  bells,  one,  being  cracked,  was 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  1880  to  the  restoration  of 
the  church.  Another  has  the  inscription,  '  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  lorde,  Joseph  Carter,  1589.'  The  third  is  a  pre- 
reformation  bell  with  inscription  '  Sancte  Clete  or/  and  is 
alleged  to  have  been  cast  at  Wokingham  in  the  I5th  century. 
St.  Clete  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  popes.  He  is  not 
honoured  elsewhere  in  England. 

The  nave,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  and  has  three  windows  on  the  north  and 
south.  It  can  be  best  described  from  the  outside,  as  the 
interior  features  are  without  interest.  There  are  numerous 
tablets,  mainly  of  the  i8th  century. 

Passing  out  of  the  church,  we  note,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  that  the  chancel  is  composed  of  flints  (Fig.  6).  The 
lancet  windows,  two  on  east,  and  one  on  north  and  south,  are 
small  and  quite  plain.  The  two  light  on  the  south  side  is 
new.  Walled  up  at  the  west  end,  south  side  of  chancel,  is  the 
half  of  a  plain  obtusely  pointed  doorway  (Fig.  8).  It  has  a 
flat  abacus,  and  an  early  and  rude  sundial  is  inscribed  on  it. 
Mr.  Treacher  suggests  it  may  be  a  relic  of  the  earlier  Saxon 
Chapel,  but  it  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the  same  date  as  the 
present  chancel,  and  proves  the  chancel  to  have  extended 
further  west  in  the  I3th  century  than  it  does  now.  There  are 
angle  buttresses  at  the  east  end,  and  a  modern  vestry  attached 
to  the  north  side. 

The  nave  and  tower  are  composed  of  brick,  replacing  an 
earlier  structure  of  flint  and  chalk.  They  possess  considerable 
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artistic  merit,  and  are  the  best  examples  of  early  iy\h  century 
workmanship  in  the  county.  The  present  design  suggests 
that  the  architect  worked  to  a  certain  extent  to  perpetuate 
the  arrangement  of  the  old  nave,  and  that  the  windows,  three 
on  each  side,  correspond  with  three  triple  lancets  in  the  I3th 
century  structure.  The  brick  lancets  (Fig.  9)  are  under 
triangular  headed  external  hoodmoulds,  and  are  separated  by 
plain  upright  mullions  with  semi-circular  arch  dividing  the 
upper  and  lower  lights.  There  is  a  graduated  buttress 
between  each  window.  On  either  side  of  the  east  window  on 
the  south  side  is  a  semi-circular  recessed  niche  (Fig.  10). 
There  is  a  well-moulded  wall  plate  both  on  north  and  south 
sides.  There  is  a  plain  blocked  doorway  on  the  north  side. 

The  south  doorway  within  porch  has  a  plain  pointed  arch. 
The  porch,  a  good  specimen  of  brick  work,  has  a  semi-circular 
window  on  east  and  west,  and  semi-circular  outer  arch.  Both 
the  inner  and  outer  doors  seem  to  be  old.  The  tower, 
(Fig.  n)  is  lofty  and  fine.  It  seems  not  to  be  of  exactly  the 
same  date  as  the  nave,  as  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  cuts 
through  the  angle  buttresses  in  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  and 
the  bricks  are  of  a  different  quality.  It  is  embattled  in  three 
stages  separated  by  stringcourses,  with  three-light  belfry 
windows  having  semi-circular  headed  lancets  within  semi- 
circular headed  containing  arch  and  bold  label  above.  There 
is  a  double  lancet  in  middle  stage.  There  is  one  three-light 
window  on  lower  stage,  south  side.  The  west  doorway  is 
segmental  headed  within  square  frame.  On  S.W.  angle  is 
a  vane  with  date  1639  and  the  initials  C.R.  (Charles  Rex)  on 
it.  This  is  certainly  the  finest  of  the  post-Reformation 
towers  in  Berkshire.  There  are  other  good  examples  at 
Shinfield,  Eversley,  Finchampstead,  Winkfield,  Wargrave, 
and  others  in  this  same  neighbourhood. 

There  is  a  fine  Yew-tree  in  the  Churchyard. 

Continuing  our  journey,  and  passing  through  the  out- 
skirts of  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  we  arrive  in  about  four  miles 
at  Shottesbrooke,  where  the  noble  church  demands  our  most 
serious  attention.  The  parish  is  small,  and  the  interest  almost 
entirely  centres  around  the  Collegiate  Church. 

Lysons,  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  informs  us  that  '  The 
Manor  of  Shottesbrooke  belonged,  at  an  early  period,  to  a 
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family  who  took  their  name  from  the  village.  About  the  year 
1300  it  passes  by  a  female  heir  to  the  ancient  family  of  Vis  de 
Lou,  now  extinct.'  In  1340  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
William  Trussell,  whose  descendants  held  it  for  many  years. 
One  later  member  of  the  family  married  one  of  the  De  Veres, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  and  their  son,  Edward  de  Vere,  who  had 
inherited  the  property,  probably  parted  with  it  at  the  time  he 
dissipated  a  great  portion  of  his  fortune.  The  family  of 
Powle  possessed  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it 
afterwards  came  to  the  Cherry  s  and  Vansittarts.  Lysons 
further  informs  us  that  *  the  manor  was  anciently  held  by  a 
singular  species  of  grand  serjeantry;  namely  by  the  service 
of  providing  charcoal  to  make  the  crown  and  other  regalia, 
for  the  king's  coronation,  the  sum  of  60  shillings  and  10 
pence  being  allowed  for  it  by  the  king.  It  may  be  observed 
as  a  circumstance  which  throws  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
this  singular  tenure,  that  the  manor  of  Shottesbrooke,  then 
called  Sotesbrok,  belonged  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  to 
Alward  the  goldsmith,  whose  father  held  it  under  King 
Edward  the  Confessor.' 

In  the  year  1337,  Sir  William  Tressell  or  Trussell,  as  he  is 
severally  called,  who  had  shortly  before  this  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  manor,  founded  a  small  college,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  for  a  warden  and  five  priests,  or  if  the 
revenue  would  bear  it,  five  more  were  to  be  added  (but  the 
number  of  ten  was  never  to  be  exceeded),  and  two  clerks,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  church  of  Shottesbrooke  and  a  rent 
charge  of  40  shillings  per  annum  on  the  manor.  Soon  after 
its  foundation  the  college  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  church  of  Basilden  and  other  lands  were  given  for  its 
support.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  colleges  and  monasteries, 
its  revenues  were  assessed  at  £33  6^.  8d.  per  annum,  and 
were  granted  to  the  Weldon  family,  whence  they  came  to  the 
Vansittarts. 

Besides  the  brief  account  of  the  church  in  Parker's  Archi- 
tectural and  Ecclesiastical  Topography,  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  detailed  description  by  E.J.C.  (Carlos)  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1840,  part  i,  pp.  128-134,  and  a 
monograph  with  measured  drawings  by  William'  Butterfield, 
published  in  1842,  all  these  accounts  having  been  written 
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prior  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Church,  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  late  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  in  1882,  when  we  are 
told  numerous  fragments  of  Norman  mouldings  and  arches 
were  discovered.  All  these  writers  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  admiration  of  this  beautiful  edifice.  Rickman,  one  of 
the  earliest  authorities  on  Gothic  Architecture  wrote  as 
follows.  '  The  church  is  a  pure  decorated  building,  and  a 
beautiful  miniature  of  a  cathedral  having  a  nave  and  choir 
and  transepts,  a  centre  tower  and  spire,  and  a  north  and 
south  porch,  all  of  good  design  and  execution.  There  are  no 
battlements,  but  all  dripping  eaves,  and  as  small  a  portion  as 
possible  of  stone  is  used  for  the  dressings;  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  is  very  good,  and  the  buttresses  very  good,  but 
plain.  The  church  will  well  repay  a  careful  examination.' 

E.J.C.farlos]  commences  the  description  of  the  church  as 
follows  :  '  The  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Shottesbrooke,  is 
a  perfect  model  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.  The  structure  is 
the  entire  work  of  one  period,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
an  ecclesiastical  date,  and,  what  is  met  with  in  few  ancient 
churches,  one  style  of  architecture  pervades  the  whole  design 
even  to  the  minor  portions.  For  symmetry  and  beauty  it  has 
few  equals;  the  plan  is  harmonious,  the  architecture  chaste 
and  elegant/ 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  church  (Fig.  12)  is  a 
cruciform  structure  consisting  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south 
porches,  central  tower  and  spire,  transepts  and  chancel. 
Hearne,  in  his  edition  of  Lelands  Itinerary,  inserts  a  letter, 
vol.  v.,  p.  119,  on  an  account  of  some  antiquities  between 
Windsor  and  Oxford,  in  which  (p.  121)  he  propounds  the 
absurd  theory,  which  was  followed  by  the  editor  of  Ashmole's 
Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  and  Lysons  in  his  Magna  Britannia, 
that  the  church  '  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross  by  way  of 
allusion  to  Sir  William's  arms,  which  I  have  seen  in  several 
Manuscripts  of  Heraldry '  (a  cross  flory).  The  church  was 
both  collegiate  and  parochial,  and  as  in  other  instances  was 
built  on  the  usual  cruciform  plan  to  commemorate  the  great 
and  sacred  emblem  of  our  Christian  profession. 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
a  building  wholly  constructed  in  the  later  decorated  period, 
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and  with  a  series  of  windows  with  varied  and  most  elegant 
tracery  of  flamboyant  design. 

The  internal  dimensions  are  approximately  as  follows :  — 

E.-W.  N.-S. 

Nave                           ...        25ft.  x  22ft. 

Tower  Space 20  ft.  x  22ft. 

North  Transept          ...         15  ft.  x  17  ft. 

South  Transept          ...         15  ft.  x  15  ft. 

Chancel            32ft.  x  22ft. 

Starting  as  usual  in  our  description  of  the  architectural 
features,  in  the  interior  of  the  chancel  or  choir,  we  first  notice 
the  beautiful  east  window  (Fig.  13)  of  five  lights  with  its 
slender  mullions  and  very  rich  flowing  tracery.  Carlos  states 
that  this  window  was  '  once  resplendent  with  pictures  of 
saints  and  the  arms  of  benefactors  ' ;  and  that  in  his  time  the 
following  '  scanty  remnants  '  were  still  preserved,  viz.,  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  an  angel  with 
censer,  a  Bishop,  St.  Katherine,  Saint  with  Dragon,  ?  St. 
Margaret,  and  another  defaced,  and  six  shields,  including 
D'albini  and  Montacute.  The  window  is  now  filled  with 
modern  glass,  and  these  scanty  remnants  have  disappeared. 
On  the  north  and  south  sides  are  three  two-light  windows 
with  a  quatrefoil  surrounded  by  four  leaf-shaped  panels  in  the 
head.  Each  window  has  a  containing  arch  with  the  quarter- 
round  moulding.  The  two  west  windows  on  the  south  side 
retain  some  fragments  of  heraldic  glass ;  in  the  western  one 
part  of  a  shield  sable  a  cross  or,  and  a  bend  ermine  (  ?  John 
Dufford  or  de  Ufforde).  In  the  west  on  north  are  the  arms 
of  Nevile,  gules  a  saltire  argent,  and  in  the  east  window  on 
this  side  a  white  star,  part  of  a  wing  and  other  fragments. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  now  blocked  up,  is  the  door- 
way to  the  former  sacristy  (Fig.  14),  with  elegant  trefoiled 
canopy  with  ogee-headed  arch,  and  a  grooved  moulding  to 
the  arch  and  jambs,  which  terminate  on  chamfer  stops.  In 
the  south  wall  are  three  sedilia  and  piscina  under  a  con- 
tinuous square  head  (Fig.  15).  Each  has  an  ogee-headed 
arch  enclosing  a  trefoiled  canopy,  and  with  a  trefoil  in  the 
form  of  a  leaf  on  either  side.  The  piscina  has  a  stone 
bracket  at  the  back  and  a  deeply  cut  quatrefoil  basin.  The 
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sedilia  are  not  graduated,  and  are  separated  by  well-moulded 
stone  partitions.  Against  the  north  wall  is  the  monument  of 
William  THrockmorton  (Fig.  16).  His  effigy,  about  3ft. 
ii  in.  in  length,  is  represented  as  lying  within  a  stone  coffin, 
clad  in  a  doctor's  gown,  and  with  flat  cap  on  the  head,  and 
hands  clasped  on  the  breast.  Across  the  centre  is  a  solid 
stone  slab,  on  which  is  a  brass  with  an  inscription  in  Old 
English  lettering,  as  follows  : — 

J^m  Igetfj  SSJgilm  (Efjrocfemarton  p'st  Bettor 
of  laiac  late  cfartom  of  tfjts  djurdj  infjtrij 
sto  tfje  HE  &ag  of  3fanuart  an0  oni  M° 
£££#  on  fofjois  soule  3fju  fjabe  mercg. 
©  terra  in  btltm  resoluto  corpore  terram 
Sanctam  riprcta  oci  misertcorUis  ojjcm 
(Experta  &  nttiuum  rctribifoc  carnig  amictu 
€t  tanHcm  cicclsi  rcgna  brata  poll. 

The  tomb  and  effigy  are  composed  of  alabaster. 

In  1840,  according  to  Carlos,  '  The  floor  of  the  Chancel 
has  originally  been  covered  with  coloured  tiles  of  good 
workmanship.  The  pavement,  when  entire,  formed  a  kind 
of  mosaic.  Several  octagon  tiles  remain,  with  various 
devices.  One  appears  to  be  a  symbol  of  St.  John,  with 
the  inscription  (JOHANNES);  on  another  is  a  lion's  face; 
on  a  third,  a  man  armed  with  a  sword,  and  at  his  feet  a 
dragon/ 

These  have  all  disappeared. 

The  tower  arches  (Fig.  17)  are  fine  late  decorated,  with 
hoodmould  and  two  quarter-round  mouldings  having  a 
hollow  between,  supported  on  engaged  shafts  and  responds 
with  a  late  type  of  capital.  On  the  floor  under  the  tower 
is  a  fine  brass  with  effigies  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  civilian 
(Fig.  18).  Tne  figure  on  the  dexter  side  has  rich  vestments 
and  pointed  shoes,  and  the  fylfot  or  svastika  alternating 
with  a  rose  on  the  amice,  stole,  maniple  and  bordure  of  the 
alb.  He  is  bareheaded,  and  has  the  hands  clasped  on  the 
breast.  The  figure  on  the  sinister  side,  designated  as  a 
franklin,  is  thus  described  by  Carlos :  '  The  other  effigy 
represents  an  aged  and  demure  looking  man,  with  a  forked 
beard  and  mustachios,  having  a  wrinkled  forehead,  and  the 
hair  stiff  and  combed  off  the  face.  The  dress  is  a  tunic,  close 
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fitting  and  buttoned  up  the  front,  reaching  to  the  calves. 
From  the  middle  a  short  sword  depends  from  a  girdle;  a 
mantle  is  worn  over  the  tunic,  fastened  by  three  buttons 
on  the  right  shoulder,  and  falling  gracefully  over  the  left  arm. 
On  the  legs  are  hose,  with  pointed  shoes/  His  hands  are 
also  clasped  on  the  breast.  Above  each  figure  is  a  rich 
ogee-headed  crocketed  canopy  with  cinquefoiled  fringe,  and 
above,  within  the  canopy,  a  quatrefoil  enclosing  a  rose. 
There  has  been  an  inscription  round  the  verg'e,  but  this  has 
disappeared.  The  figures  are  4  ft.  3  in.  high.  It  is  en- 
graved, Plate  xix.,  and  fully  described  in  *  Waller's  Monu- 
mental Brasses/  and  dated  at  about  1375.  It  is  not  known 
whom  it  commemorates,  but  it  is  surmised  that  it  represents 
the  first  warden  and  his  brother.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
centre  of  the  chancel.  It  is  singular  that  this  very  fine  brass 
is  not  mentioned  in  '  Ashmole's  Antiquities  of  Berkshire.' 
In  the  south  transept,  the  south  window  of  three  lights  is 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  flamboyant  style,  and  there 
is  a  two-light  window  on  east  and  west,  similar  in  design 
to  those  in  the  chancel.  There  are  some  fragments  of  old 
glass  in  the  south  window,  and  in  that  on  the  east  some 
quarries  with  the  ivy  leaf  pattern.  In  the  west  window  is 
a  quaint  dragon  with  human  head  having  a  monk's  cowl 
(Fig.  19).  In  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina  with  trefoil  ogee- 
headed  canopy  chamfer  stop  termination  (Fig.  2OA),  and 
stone  shelf  and  eight-foil  basin. 

In  the  north  transept  is  a  three-light  window  (Fig.  21) 
on  the  north,  with  flamboyant  tracery  similar  to  that  in  the 
south  transept.  There  is  a  blocked  up  arch  with  the  quarter- 
round  moulding  now  enclosing  the  window  in  the  north 
wall.  There  is  a  two-light  window,  similar  in  design  to 
those  in  the  chancel  on  east  and  west.  In  this  latter  is  a 
shield  with  France  and  England  quarterly,  and  part  of  a 
lion  in  one  of  the  upper  compartments.  In  the  east  wall  is 
a  piscina  (Fig.  2OB)  with  ogee-headed  canopy,  trefoil  fringe 
and  chamfer  stop  termination,  and  octagonal  basin,  exactly 
like  the  one  in  the  south  transept.  In  the  west  wall,  near 
the  south  end,  is  the  doorway  opening  to  the  steps  in  the 
turret  (Fig.  22),  with  ogee-headed  arch  having  a  trefoil 
canopy  and  chamfered  jambs.  Butterfield  informs  us  that 
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in  his  time  '  This  transept  is  at  present  incumbered  with  most 
hideous  gallery  pew  with  a  private  entrance  from  the  park 
made  through  one  of  the  beautiful  two-light  windows.' 
This,  happily,  has  been  removed. 

Filling  up  the  whole  space  of  the  north  wall  is  the 
founder's  tomb  (Fig.  23),  with  two  sepulchral  recesses  with 
groined  vaults,  each  having  four  canopied  arches  with 
crocketing,  finial,  and  elegant  fringe,  resting  on  cusps 
ornamented  with  roses,  and  with  beautiful  canopies  and 
traceried  arches  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  tomb.  There 
are  pedestals  for  images,  three  on  the  east  and  three  on  the 
west  side.  In  the  centre  between  the  two  divisions  is  a  very 
beautiful  niche  with  crocketed  canopy  having  a  cinquefoiled 
fringe  within  a  triangular  pediment  enriched  with  crockets 
and  a  finial.  The  pedestal  for  the  image  still  remains. 
Between  each  canopy  is  a  slender  pinnacle,  and  on  either 
side  a  shield  suspended  from  a  peg.  There  are  sixteen  in 
all,  but  the  tinctures  have  disappeared.  There  are  small 
battlements  above  the  upper  cornice.  There  are  plain  altar 
slabs,  and  good  traceried  panels  on  the  front  of  the  lower 
part.  Before  this  beautiful  tomb  was  restored  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  that  the  body  of  Sir  William  Trussell  was 
wrapt  in  lead,  while  thati  of  his  wife,  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Butler,  Lord  of  Wemime,  in  leather,  lay  at  his  feet. 

On  the  floor,  close  to  the  tomb,  are  three  brasses.  The 
first  (Fig.  24A)  has  the  effigy  of  a  soldier,  bareheaded,  in 
plate  armour,  with  hands  clasped  on  his  breast,  large  sword 
by  his  side,  square-toed  shoes,  and  standing  on  a  mound. 
The  figure  is  about  25  inches  high.  There  is  this  inscripti< 
below :  — 

f^ere  Igetfj  tfje  feofcg  of  &tcfjar&  ©gll  sqttger  late  sergeant 

of  tfje  ISafeefjouse  to  feing  fjenrg  tfje  T3M  anfc  also  fogtf; 

king  fjenr'  tfje  Fffi  an0  feaglei?  of  tfje  UEE  fjutrtrreto  of  Cofcam 

anto  Brag  tfje  fofjicfje  KtcfjartJ  fcecrssto  ge  UH  nag  of  8ugtist 

tfje  gere  of  our  lortr  goto  M°  T$°  H  o  fcrfjose  soule  3fju  fjabe  meg. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  brass  with  effigies  of  Thomas  Noke 
and  his  three  wives.  He  is  dressed  as  a  civilian,  with  long 
gown  trimmed  with  fur,  and  with  a  crown,  as  the  badge  of 
his  office  on  his  left  shoulder.  He  has  one  wife  on  his  right 
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and  the  other  two  on  his  left  side,  all  in  the  costume  of  the 
period.  Above  is  his  shield  with  the  following  somewhat 
complicated  armorial  bearings.  On  a  fesse  cotised  between 
three  leopards'  faces,  a  bow  between  two  ducal  coronets; 
and  the  crest,  on  a  wreath,  a  lion's  paw  erased  and  erected, 
environed  with  a  ducal  coronet  and  holding  an  arrow. 
Below  him  and  the  wife  on  his  left,  on  a  brass  plate,  are 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  there  is  the  indent  for 
another  plate  under  each  of  the  other  wives  now  gone. 
Below,  on  another  brass  plate,  is  an  inscription  in  Old  English 
lettering. 

f?rrc  lietfj  ourieo  QTijomas  flofer  fofjc  for  f]is  great  age  ano  bt'rtuotts  lief  fcoas  Keberenrefe 
of  all  tnen  ano  cotnmonlg  called  falser  $ofee  created  GFsqufer  bo  fcing  f^cnrg  rfje  U5JE2  fje  i»as  of 
stature  f)igi)  ano  comelg  ano  for  £ts  (£xcellencte  in  artilerie  tnaoe  goman  of  %  Profane  of  (Eng 
lana  foljtdj  fjao  in  fjfs  M«f  tijree  toifes  ano  ig  cberg  of  tbem  gome  frugte  &  of  sprgnge  ano  lie 
resseo  tfje  £££  oag  of  xltigust  1567  in  tijr  pere  of  Ins  age  %X£3nJ£S  leabtng  beijgnoe  bgtn 
Sultan  Ijis  last  iutef  tbjo  of  Ijrr  orotfjerne  one  Sister  one  onlg  Sonne  ana  11  taugijters  liding. 

Below  this  again,  on  another  brass  plate,  is  an  inscription 
in  similar  lettering. 

CBpitapfjm  tone  3Eltjafrc$  fjobbte  in  morte  ffl:fjotne  ^toJte. 
©  multum  toilette  sent*  patct  atq  bocate 
TStl  quia  ijranljenus  bel  quia  proftus  eras 

isti  nobies  Uecem  atq  sattllts 
eras  regum  fiUus  erasq  tuts. 
3am  satis  funetus  baleas,  sen  tu  fceus  alme 
Sic  mifji  coneetras  bibere  sicq  mori. 

To  the  south  of  this  is  another  fine  brass,  with  effigy  of 
a  lady,  about  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  long  gown  buttoned  down 
the  front,  flat  headdress  and  wimple,  and  hands  clasped  on 
the  breast  (Fig.  25).  There  has  been  an  inscription  round 
the  verge,  and  the  four  evangelists  at  the  corners,  but  only 
the  commencement  at  the  top,  '  ici  gist/  and  the  words, 
*  Pennebrygg  cheva,'  at  the  bottom,  and  the  emblem  of 
St.  Matthew  at  the  top  left  and  of  St.  Mark  at  the  bottom 
right,  now  remain.  Ashmole  gives  the  inscription  as  it 
existed  in  his  time. 

Ecg  gist  Bame  fHargarct  qui  fuist  la  fetnme  UHonsir  jF  .  .  .  . 

cfjefaalier  priej  pur  htg  a  trim  qxiil  toe  salme  eit  pitic  ct  fHcrqj  &tnen. 


This  commemorates  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
William  Trussell,  and  widow  of  Sir  Fulke  Pennebrygg.     She 
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died  in  1401.  The  brass  is  engraved  in  *  Cough's  Sepulchral 
Monuments/  Vol.  II.,  Plate  v.,  p.  n. 

The  nave  is  in  exact  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  church. 
There  are  two  two-light  windows,  on  the  north  and  south, 
and  a  beautiful  three-light  window  at  the  west  end,  all  with 
the  same  elegant  flamboyant  tracery.  In  the  west  window 
are  two  shields,  (i)  with  part  of  the  royal  arms,  and  (2)  or 
a  chevron  gules.  The  font  (Fig.  26)  is  very  good  decorated 
work,  octagonal,  with  trefoiled  canopies  within  ogee-headed 
arches  with  crocketing  and  richly  carved  finials  on  each  face, 
and  graduated  buttresses  capped  by  crocketed  pinnacles  on 
each  angle.  There  is  a  similar  font  at  Hurley,  and  modern 
copies  of  it  at  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  and  Cumnor,  Berks. 
The  roofs  are  all  high  pitched  and  partly  old. 

The  exterior,  composed  entirely  of  carefully  cut  flints, 
with  a  minimum  of  stonework  for  the  dressings,  presents  a 
most  pleasing  appearance,  and  redounds  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  the  original  architect.  The  south  doorway, 
within  a  porch,  has  two  quarter-round  mouldings,  with 
hollow  between  to  the  arch  and  jambs.  There  is  a  small 
window  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  porch,  with  ogee- 
headed  trefoil  lights.  The  outer  arch  has  the  two  quarter- 
rounds,  with  deep  hollow  between  the  arch  and  jambs. 
There  is  an  undercut  label  with  small  roll  beading  above. 
The  west  doorway  (Fig.  27)  also  has  the  two  quarter-round 
mouldings  with  hollow  between  to  the  arch  and  jambs,  and 
an  undercut  label  continuous  with  the  stringcourse  carried 
round  all  the  walls,  and  beneath  all  the  windows  except  the 
west,  which  is  on  a  higher  level,  and  with  another  string- 
course below  the  sill.  The  north  porch  is  not  so  large  as 
that  on  south,  but  has  similar  inner  and  outer  doorways  and 
windows  on  east  and  west  sides.  In  the  north  wall  of  the 
north  transept  (Fig.  28)  the  plain  arches  above  the  founder's 
tomb,  and  tEe  arch  above  the  window,  are  outlined  in  stone, 
surrounded  by  the  flint-work.  There  is  a  very  nice  buttress 
(Fig.  29)  of  flint  with  stone  facings,  and  with  pretty  cinque- 
foiled  canopies,  between  each  window,  and  on  either  side 
of  each  of  the  angles.  The  exterior  view  of  the  east  window 
(Fig.  30)  is  especially  pleasing.  There  is  a  blocked  doorway, 
formerly  opening  to  the  sacristy  on  north  of  chancel.  The 
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tower  and  spire  at  the  time  when  Carlos  wrote  his  descrip- 
tion were  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  but  have  since  been 
carefully  repaired.  The  tower  is  in  two  stages,  with  two 
small  trefoil  lancets  on  north  and  south  face  of  the  lower 
stage,  and  good  plain  two-light  belfry  windows  on  each  face 
of  the  upper  stage.  The  tower  is  embattled,  and  the  spire, 
a  very  rare  feature  in  Berkshire,  is  lofty  and  slender, 
octagonal  with  a  roll  moulding  to  each  angle,  and  a  small 
two-light  window  with  triangular  pediment  on  each  cardinal 
face.  Carlos  informs  us  that  originally  there  was  a  cluster 
of  pinnacles  surrounding  the  base  of  the  spire,  as  at  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  and  gives  the  following  interesting 
description :  — '  In  its  original  state  this  spire  was  enriched 
at  its  base  by  a  group  of  pinnacles,  which  very  gracefully 
avoided  the  abruptness  consequent  on  the  change  from  the 
square  to  the  octagon  in  the  two  members  of  the  steeple. 
From  the  leads  of  the  tower  may  be  seen  the  square  bases 
of  these  pinnacles,  which  are  fixed  to  the  several  faces  of 
the  spire,  to  the  number  of  twelve.  Four  of  a  larger  design 
than  the  others  correspond  with  the  angles  of  the  tower; 
the  other  eight,  which  are  smaller,  are  placed  in  pairs  on 
those  faces  of  the  spire  which  correspond  with  the  sides  of 
the  supporting  tower.  All  these  pinnacles  have  been  re- 
moved or  have  fallen  from  the  effects  of  time.  When 
perfect,  the  effect  of  the  entire  structure  must  have  been 
very  superior  to  its  present  appearance.  The  lofty  and  taper 
pinnacle,  springing  from  the  group  of  smaller  ones,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  must 
have  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  perfect  and  very  beautiful 
composition.' 

There  is  a  plain  turret,  containing  the  steps  to  the  belfry, 
on  the  north-west  side. 

In  the  churchyard,  in  the  angle  between  the  south 
transept  and  choir,  is,  or  was,  a  ridged  stone  '  once 
enseigned  with  a  cross.'  There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that 
on  the  completion  of  the  spire,  the  architect  ascended  to  the 
top  to  drink  the  health  of  the  king,  and  that  he  fell  down 
and  was  buried  under  this  stone. 

The  college  buildings  were  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  incorporated  with  farm  buildings;  considerable 
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remains  were  in  existence  when  Hearne  wrote  his  notes  on 
the  church.  There  were  then  two  spacious  halls  with  their 
chimneys  and  the  parlours,  and  a  covered  passage  leading 
to  the  church,  but  these  have  entirely  disappeared. 

(To  be  continued.) 


foorb  'Cromlech  mtb  its 
mt  ttt 

By  Harry  G.  W.  d'Almaine. 

A  FTER  my  initiation  into  Archaeology  I  was  soon  con- 
**•  fused  and  puzzled  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word 
Cromlech,  and  its  exact  meaning  in  reference  to  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Stone  Age.  The  more  I  progressed  the  more 
uncertain,  indefinite,  and  even  irritating  the  word  appeared  to 
be,  until  I  became  uncomfortably  conscious  that  something 
was  wrong,  andi  I  consequently  set  about  to  find  out  the 
derivation  and  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  its  proper 
application  in  Archaeology.  The  difficulties  that  led  me  to 
this  investigation  were  shortly  these.  The  Stone  Age  monu- 
ments, summarised  briefly,  consist  of  Menhirs,  Dolmens, 
Stone  Circles  (of  various  types),  Graves  (with  or  without 
'  stone  circles  '  surrounding  them)  and  Stone  avenues. 

With  hardly  an  exception  I  found  all  these  various  types 
called,  or  classed  at  random,  as  Cromlechs,  and  the  word 
conveyed  no  definite  idea  of  the  type  of  monument  intended. 
This  was  confusing  and  led  me  to  inquire  what  particular 
class  was  meant,  and.  in  using  the  word,  I  had,  in  writing 
or  conversation,  to  cross-examine  in  order  to  identify  the 
form  of  monument  referred  to.  Finding  that  the  word 
Cromlech  was  uncertain  and  indefinite,  I  yet  concluded  that 
a  very  simple  set  of  words  would  accurately,  and  at  once, 
describe  the  particular  type  of  monument. 
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A  difficulty  that  at  once  presented  itself  was  that,  to  the 
Welsh  archaeologist,  the  word  Cromlech  meant,  what  is  more 
generally  and  properly  known  elsewhere,  as  a  Dolmen,  while 
to  the  Breton  archaeologist,  the  word  Cromlech  meant  almost 
exclusively  a  Stone  Circle.  For  example  : — Le  Gonidec,  the 
Breton  lexicographer,  gives  the  following  definition:  — 
'  Kroumlec'h,  S.  M.  Monument  des  Celtes  compose  de 
pierre  plantee  en  cercle.  Ce  mot  est  compose  de  kroum, 
courbe,  et  de  lec'h,  ou  leac'h,  ou  liac'h,  pierre  sacree.'  Here 
was  confusion  at  once;  for  when  one  spoke  to  a  Welshman 
of  a  Stone  Circle,  and  used  the  word  Cromlech,  he  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  one  meant  Dolmen;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  one  addressed  a  Frenchman,  using  the 
word  Cromlech  in  the  sense  of  a  Dolmen,  he  would  im- 
mediately think  of  a  Stone  Circle. 

On  considering  these  and  many  other  examples  of  the 
uncertain  and  misleading  use  of  the  word  Cromlech,  it 
seemed  to  me  the  word  should  be  wiped  out  of  archaeolo- 
gical nomenclature  altogether,  in  favour  of  more  concise 
terms,  which  would  at  once  explicitly  describe  any  particular 
monument;  though  I  strongly  advocate  the  retention  of 
words  hitherto  in  use,  so  far  as  their  meaning  is  a  true 
description  of  the  monument.  I  submitted  thie  point:,  and  my 
difficulties,  to  Mr.  Henry  Balfour,  the  well  known  archaeo- 
logist, and  he  agreed  with  me  at  once,  that,  what  he  called 
the  '  haphazard '  use  of  the  present  Archaeological  terms  with 
regard  to  the  Stone  Age  Monuments  was  misleading,  and  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  especially  as  to  the  most  generally 
used  word  Cromlech.  I  also  consulted  the  Rev.  John  Griffith, 
a  prominent  Welsh  Archaeologist  of  great  authority,  and  his 
immediate  reply  was  that  '  we  are  badly  in  need  of  a  whole 
system  of  nomenclature  to  make  intelligible  the  results  of 
scientific  study  of  our  ancient  monuments.' 

***** 

It  would  be  well  perhaps  here  to  endeavour  to  trace  the 
word  Cromlech  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  ascertain  its 
inner  meaning,  and  so  show  how  inadequate  it  is  to  convey 
a  proper  impression  of  any  single  type  of  monument  of  the 
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Stone  Age.  The  word  Cromlech  was  originally  Armorican, 
compounded  of  Crom  (the  feminine  of  Crwm)  meaning 
crooked,  bowed,  bent,  curved,  concave,  convex;  and  llech 
(plural  llechau)  a  Stone,  a  flat  Stone.  Together  in  con- 
junction therefore,  a  flat-curved  stone.  Now  this  meaning 
very  adequately  describes  some — most  in  fact — of  the  cap- 
stones, or  covering  stones  of  various  Dolmens,  and  other 
graves,  the  under-sides  of  which  are  either  naturally  flat,  or 
have  been  worn,  rubbed,  or  worked  flat,  while  the  upper 
side  has  been  left  in  its  natural  curved  shape.  Here  is  a 
typical  example;  this  Dolmen  is  to  be  found  at  Bodowyr 
Angle  sea. 


-^/P^N^ 

K-  -  A&x^i*'  tyr  ^/y/  %fl 

k-TH^-^-^     r    ^     '    '  >L  |T  *   '^•^ 


This  type  of  individual  stone— the  covering  or  cap-stone 
shewn  in  the  drawing— is  quite  correctly  called  a  Cromlech, 
and  some  authorities  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  name 
was  originally  applied  to  the  cap-stone  only.  If  used  in  this 
sense  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  word;  but  as  this  form  of 
stone  is  found  in  many  monuments  of  a  widely  differing 
structure  I  maintain  the  name  Cromlech  is  wrong,  and  mis- 
leading, when  used  to  indicate  the  entire  monument.  The 
first  use  of  the  word  Cromlech  that  I  can  trace  is  in  Bishop 
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Grandison's  Register  at  Exeter  (1328-1370)  referring  to  a 
grant  of  land  apparently  from  Aethelstan  to  one  Buryan,  in 
which  the  passage  occurs,  '  Fossa  qnae  tendit  circa  Rescel 
cromlegh.'  Whether  the  word  cromlegh  had  anything  like  the 
same  meaning  in  the  I4th  century  as  it  has  to-day,  I  must 
leave  others  to  determine. 

In  1588  Dr.  Morgan  translated  the  Bible  into  Welsh, 
and  in  turning  the  words  '  In  the  holes  of  the  rocks  ' — (Isa. 
vii-xix) — into  Welsh  he  uses  the  expression  '  y'nghrom 
lechydd  y  creigiau.'  Again;  'Slaying  the  children  in  the 
valleys  under  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks  ' — (Isa.  Ivii.  5) — Dr. 
Morgan  translates,  '  Gan  ladd  y  plant  yn  y  glynnoedd  dan 
gromlechydd  y  creigiau.*  Also;  '  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  ' — (Jer.  xlix.  16) — in  Welsh  reads  '  Ti  yr 
hon  ydwyt  yn  arcs  y'nghromlechydd  y  graig.'  Of  these 
instances,  Silvan  Evans,  the  Welsh  lexicographer,  says, 
'  The  originals  thus  translated,  signify,  caverns,  clefts,  or 
holes;  and  the  allusion  is  to  caves,  or  natural  fissures, 
common  in  the  limestone  rocks  in  Palestine,  sometimes  used 
as  places  of  concealment,  and  sometimes  of  habitation/ 

The  Word  Cromlech  as  used  in  the  Welsh  Bible,  may 
be  taken  as  referring  simply  to  any  natural  cave,  or  cavern, 
suitable  for  shelter;  but  it  may  also  be  taken  as  reminiscent 
of  the  actual  use  of  artificial  chambers  like  dolmens,  provided 
with  an  entrance  and  often  a  passage;  and  moreover  the 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  monuments,  so  widely 
termed  cromlechs  to-day,  were  built  many  centuries  before 
the  very  existence  of  the  peoples  whose  history  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  The  next  appearance  of  the  word  Cromlech 
that  I  can  trace  in  Welsh,  and  the  first  having  any  definite 
relation  to  Stone  Age  Monuments,  is  to  be  found  in  George 
Owen's  Pembrokeshire  ^written  in  1603: — 'An  other  thinge 
worth  the  noteinge  is  a  stone  called  '  Maen  y  gromlech  '  vpon 
Pentre  Jevan  lande;  yt  is  a  huge  massie  stone  mounted  .on 
highe  and  sett  on  the  toppes  of  iij  other  highe  stones  pitched 
standinge  vpright  in  the  grounds  '  (I.  xxvi  (1892).  251).  I 
call  special  attention  to  the  one  particular  stone — not  the 
whole  monument,  let  it  be  noted — '  mounted  on  highe.' 
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In  1695  J.  Davies  (Camden's  Brit. : — Gibson.  676)  says: 
'  In  Bod-Owyr*  we  find  a  remarkable  Kromlech  .  .  .  These  are 
thought  to  have  received  the  name  of  Cromlecheu,  for  that 
the  Table  or  covering-Stone  is,  on  the  upper  side,  somewhat 
gibbous,  or  convex/  Here  we  have  probably  the  first  pub- 
lished records  of  the  adoption  of  the  word  Cromlech  into 
the  Welsh  language  from  the  Armorican,  and  we  may  almost 
safely  say  this  'taking  over*  occurred  in  or  about  the  i/th 
century.  It  will  be  noted  that  Davies  refers  to  the  Crom- 
lecheu as  being  '  covering-stones,  convex  on  the  upper  side  '- 
the  assumption,  I  think,  clearly  being  that  the  underside 
was  flat.  Hence  we  get  back  to  '  Crom  '  =  bent,  curved,  con- 
vex :  — '  llech '  =  a  flat  stone. 

In  1740  Dr.  Stukeley  in  his  Stonehence  (vii.  33.),  referr- 
ing to  one  of  the  Stone-Age  monuments,  says  '  It  was  one 
of  those  stones  which  the  Welsh  call  Crwm-Lecheu.'  The 
word  had  apparently  become,  by  this  time,  well  established, 
as  Dr.  Francis  Wise  in  his  famous  letter  to  Dr.  Meade, 
'  concerning  some  Antiquities  in  Berkshire/  (issued  from 
the  University  Printing-House,  Oxford,  under  date  21  st 
December,  1738)  says — '  The  Welsh  word  Cromlech  too, 
according  to  their  Antiquaries,  is  only  the  Hebrew  '  Cherem- 
luach,'  i.e.,  The  Devoted,  or  Altar  Stone/ 

Interesting  as  the  history  of  the  word  Cromlech  may 
be,  together  with  its  adoption  from  one  language  into  an- 
other, it  leads  us  no  further  than  we  were  at  the  start.  Its 
clear  meaning  is  a  flat- curved-stone,  and  it  is  not  a  word 
that  is  in  any  way  descriptive  of  any  of  the  Stone  Age 
monuments.  It  is  useless  as  such;  it  is  worse,  as  it  is  con- 
fusing and  misleading,  and  should  be  abolished.  Cromlech 
is  a  bastard  word — (it  has,  as  mother,  Armorica,  no  father, 
and  was  adopted  by  Wales) — yet  several  other  words  used 
to  indicate  the  various  Stone- Age  monuments  are  well  chosen, 
are  descriptive,  and  mean  exactly  what  they  say.  Let  them 
be  retained,  but  get  rid  of  Cromlech. 

1  See  above  drawing  :    now  spelt  Bodowyr. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  appalling  plurals  of  some  of  the 
names  of  the  Stone  Age  Monuments.  Let  us  take  the  word 
Menhir  to  start  with.  The  plural  of  Menhir  has  been  Angli- 
cised into  Menhirs;  this  is  not  euphonious,  and  the  Welsh 
plural  '  Menhir-ion  '  would  be  distinctly  more  pleasing  to  the 
ear.  I  see  Professor  Windle  uses  this  plural,  only  he  spells 
it  Menihirion,  the  Breton  way. 

We  pass  on  to  the  word  Dolmen.  Dolmens,  as  the 
plural  of  Dolmen  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  is  uncouth,  and 
grating  to  the  ear.  The  Welsh  plural  of  this  word  is  Dol- 
menau  (the  '  au  '  pronounced  as  the  '  i '  in  high) — DolmenI— 
and  I  strongly  advocate  its  adoption,  though  learned  friends 
of  mine  tell  me  it  would  always  be  wrongly  pronounced ! 

I  leave  the  student  to  judge. 


Sutton  Courtwag  aitir  ^btngboit  &bbeg 

By  Arthur  E.  Preston. 

CAP.  I. 

MODERN  investigation  does  not  deny  that  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  Abingdon  Abbey  may  credibly  be  referred 
to  a  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century.1  The  story 
of  its  early  relations  with  the  neighbouring  vill  of  Sutton, 
some  three  miles  to  the  south-west,  as  unfolded  in  the 
Abbey  Chronicle,  may  in  the  main  be  regarded  as  trustworthy, 
although  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  accuracy  of  all  its 
detail.  Briefly  put,  the  course  of  events  can  be  stated  as 
follows :  — 

(a)  Grant  of  the  vill  of  Sutton  to  the  house  of  Abing- 
don by  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons  about  the 
beginning  of  his  rule  in  688. 2  The  authenticity  of 
this  charter  has  not  been  questioned,  and  from  the 

1  Stenton,  pp.  17  and  49.  3  Chron.  i.  14. 
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character  left  behind  by  the  founder  or  refounder 
of  Glastonbury  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  it. 

(b)  Off  a    II.,    king   of    Mercia,    after   establishing    his 

ascendency  over  the  West  Saxons,  visited  Abing- 
don  (c.  790)  not  long  before  his  death,  and  being 
struck  with  the  commodious  and  pleasant  situation 
of  a  tract  of  pasture  land  to  the  southward  of  the 
abbey  inclosed  by  the  Thames  and  one  of  its  arms 
(called  Andersey  Isle),3  decided  to  take  it  into  his 
own  hands  as  a  hunting  seat  and  place  of  residence. 
In  exchange  the  monks  got  the  vill  of  Goosey, 
about  nine  miles  to  the  westward,  which  they  re- 
tained till  the  Dissolution  in  1538.  Andersey  was 
about  263  acres  and  Goosey  968.  Off  a  occa- 
sionally resided  at  Andersey,  and  his  son  Egbert 
died  there  a  few  months  after  his  accession  as  king 
in  796.4 

(c)  The  hunting  establishment  becoming  a  source   of 

annoyance  to  the  monks,  steps  were  taken  in  the 
time  of  Kenwulf,  Offa's  grandson,  to  get  rid  of 
the  inconvenience  (c.  815-21).  An  exchange  was 
accordingly  effected  under  which  Sutton,  with  120 
pounds  of  gold  and  silver,  was  given  to  the  king 
and  Andersey  restored  to  the  abbey.6 

There  is  nothing  inherently  unlikely  in  these  transactions, 
and  they  are  borne  out  by  corroborative  circumstances.  For 
example.  Apart  from  the  exchange  with  Offa  there  is 
nothing  to  account  for  the  possession  of  Goosey  by  the 
abbey.  No  other  source  has  ever  been  suggested.  In 
Domesday  it  was  returned  as  one  of  their  manors,  and  speci- 
fically stated  to  provide  food  for  the  monks. 

3  The  high  road  to  London  and  the  adjoining  raised  causeway  between 
Abingdon  and  Culham  bridges  traverse  the  western  part  of  Andersey. 

4  Chron.  i.  14  and  ii.  273. 

6  Ib.  i.  27  and  ii.  274.  The  vill  of  Sutton  was  no  doubt  commensurate 
wtih  or  possibly  larger  at  this  date  than  the  manor  of  later1  times  (c.  3170 
acres).  The  exchange  was  therefore  a  good  bargain  for  the  king,  Sutton 
being  more  than  ten  times  the  extent  of  Andersey — to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  cash  payment  made.  The  eagerness  of  the  monks  to  recover  Andersey 
is  apparent. 
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On  the  other  hand,  doubts  have  within  recent  years  been 
expressed7  as  to  whether  the  chronicler's  tale  of  the  abbot 
Rethunus'  journey  to  Rome  in  furtherance  of  the  exchange  of 
Sutton  and  in  seeking  special  privileges  for  Culham  church 
may  not  have  been  the  invention  of  a  later  age ;  and  whether 
the  charters  of  king  Kenwulf8  cited  in  proof  were  not  mere 
fabrications  unworthy  of  credence.  Rethunus  is  admittedly 
a  shadowy  figure,  and  need  not  concern  us.  It  may  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  abbey  Chronicles,  from  which 
practically  all  our  information  down  to  1190  is  drawn,  were 
not  compiled  till  near  the  end  of  the  I2th  century  or  perhaps 
later;  and  the  barter  of  Sutton  for  Andersey  may  well  have 
been  real,  notwithstanding  the  chronicler's  unskilful  attempt 
some  four  hundred  years  after  the  event  to  reconstruct 
in  its  support  Kenwulf's  original  charter  by  that  time 
lost  or  destroyed.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  document  as  we  now  have  it  rested  on  a  veritable 
basis  of  fact.  Devices  of  this  kind  (however  disingenuous) 
were  not  it  may  be  supposed  resorted  to  with  any  sinister 
motive  or  intention  to  deceive,  but  rather  to  explain  events 
traditionally  true,  but  dim  through  age,  and  of  which  the 
authentic  evidences  had  disappeared.  Stevenson,  the  editor 
of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  (1858),  'thought  '  there  was 
nothing  to  militate  against  the  acceptance  '  of  Kenwulf's 
charter  of  821, 9  whilst  Professor  Stenton  rejects  it  as  *  un- 
doubtedly spurious  '10 — a  criticism  more  applicable  perhaps 
to  the  form  than  the  substance  of  the  charter. 

In  weighing  this  question  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
there  is  nothing  to  explain  the  surrender  of  Sutton  and  the 
re-acquisition  of  Andersey  except  the  exchange  with 
Kenwulf  as  alleged  by  the  abbey  historian.  In  Domes- 
day, Sutton  appears  not  as  a  demesne  of  the  abbey, 
but  of  the  king,  and  it  remained  with  the  Crown  till  temp. 
Hen.  II.,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  first  or  one  of  the  earlier 
Courtenays.  Seeing  the  divergence  of  modern  opinion  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  Kenwulf's  charter,  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  for  what  it  is  worth  that  from  the  I4th  century 

7  Stenton,  pp.  23  and  27.  8  Chron.  \.  19-25. 

9  Ib.  ii.  501.  10  Stenton,  p.  23. 
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onwards  the  charter  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Crown 
officials  as  originally  genuine.  In  1336  it  was  the  subject  of 
inspection  and  formal  confirmation  by  Edward  III.  and  again 
in  1380  by  Richard  II.  Later,  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  ratified  by  Henry  VI. 's  council  of  minority  in 
the  early  days  of  his  reign,  June,  1423;"  and  also  two  or 
three  times  subsequently  by  succeeding  sovereigns. 

Should  we  be  minded  to  enquire  how  it  came  about  that 
title-deeds  so  important  to  the  abbey  as  Kenwulf 's  charters 
had  by  the  I2th  century  been  lost,  and  the  compiler  of  the 
history,  put  to  the  necessity  of  reproducing  their  contents  as 
best  he  could,  no  definite  answer  can  of  course  be  given.  The 
historian  himself  seems  to  have  been  perplexed  by  the  same 
question,  seeing  that  he  rather  goes  out  of  his  way  to  impress 
on  us  that  their  loss  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Northmen  in  866-71,  when  the  monks  were  driven  out 
and  little  of  the  abbey  buildings  left  standing  except  the  walls. 
For  in  recording,  almost  with  tears,  the  havoc  of  the  occasion, 
he  says  that  '  by  the  providence  of  God  the  relics  of  the  saints 
and  the  charters  of  the  house  noted  down  in  this  book  were 
secretly  preserved  to  the  end  that  those  who  afterwards  re- 
covered and  restored  the  monastery  might  know  by  those 
same  deeds  what  lands  belonged  of  right  to  the  church.'12 
Our  respect  for  this  version  may  be  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  reflection  that  it  occurs  side  by  side  with  the  chronicler's 
account  of  a  miraculous  expulsion  of  the  pagan  Danes  from 
the  refectory  of  the  abbey  '  where  a  number  of  them  were 
one  day  sitting  swelled  up  with  pride,  but  without  reverence 
or  discipline/  If,  however,  we  are  content  to  assume  that 
the  charters  really  survived  the  looting  of  the  Northmen,  it 
may  only  have  been  to  fall  into  the  Conqueror's  net  some  two 
centuries  later.  The  Lancaster  Herald,  Nicholas  Charles, 
writing  between  1609-13,  and  quoting  from  '  an  ancient  roll 
of  Abingdon  Abbey  '  not  now  traceable,  says  that  William  I., 
during  the  imprisonment  of  the  English  abbot  Aldred  (who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  defeated  Harold  II.),  took  into  his 

11  Cal.  Pat.  ad  annum,  133. 

12  Chron.  i.  47. 
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own  hands  '  all  the  lands,  moneys,  books,  &c.,  of  that 
abbey/13  The  originals  of  Kenwulf's  charters  may  easily 
have  been  amongst  '  the  books,  &c.'  so  carried  off.  The 
seizure  of  charters — even  those  granted  by  William  himself — • 
seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  regular  procedure  in  the 
systematic  plundering  of  monasteries  authorised  by  the 
Conqueror  in  1071. 14 

At  the  time  Ethelwold  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester) 
accepted  charge  in  954,  the  abbey  was  in  a  ruinous  and  im- 
poverished condition.15  Previously  its  history  had  been  that 
of  a  small  house  struggling  with  difficulties  and  scarce  able 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  abbots;  at  times,  indeed,  there 
had  been  gaps.  Under  the  earlier  incursions  of  the  North- 
men the  little  community  had  suffered  severely,  and  in  871 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  entirely  swept  away.  In  the 
course  of  Ethelwold's  nine  years'  rule,  and  as  re-established 
and  largely  re-built  by  him,  the  abbey  became  the  first  of  the 
Benedictine  houses  in  England  to  undergo  reform.  It  was 
from  Abingdon  rather  than  from  Glastonbury  that  the  new 
monasticism  of  the  loth  century  derived  its  distinctive 
features.16  From  Ethelwold's  time  onwards  its  prosperous 
days  may  be  reckoned,  and  during  the  next  century  or  so 
great  wealth  was  accumulated.  In  Domesday  its  possessions 
in  Berks  were  given  as  second  only  in  extent  to  the  King's. 

A  fresh  footing  in  Sutton  was  at  length  obtained  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  In  983  one  of  the  '  faithful  men ' 
of  the  youthful  Etheldred  II.,  named  Wulf gar  (in  another  place 
described  as  his  pincerna,  or  butler),  obtained  from  the  King 
a  grant  in  fee  of  one  and  a  half  hides17  of  land  in  Sutton 
and  three  in  Dray  ton.  Both  the  Archbishop  Dunstan  and 
Bishop  Ethelwold  were  amongst  the  witnesses  to  the 
charter.18  In  the  year  990  another  Wulfgar,  'a  man 

la  Cott.  ]ul.  C.  VII.  f.  305. 

14  Annals  of  England  (1876),  p.  90  n. 

15  Chron.  ii.  257. 

16  Stenton,  p.  7. 

17  The   hide,   as   well   known,    varied   in   extent,    but   in    the   Abingdon 
Chronicle  is  mentioned  as  the  equivalent  of  120  acres  (Chron.  ii.  56)  which 
may  have  been  less  than  the  modern  statute  acre. 

18  Ib.  i.  86. 
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conspicuous  for  his  intense  uprightness/  and  not  impro- 
bably the  butler 's  son,  was  chosen  abbot.  On  his  father's 
death  he  presumably  inherited  the  property,  for  in  A.D.  1000 
Ethelred  made  an  offering  of  the  same  land  and  a  mill  '  to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  monastery  of  Abingdon.'  The  gift  was 
really  the  abbot's,  but  to  add  solemnity  to  it,  the  sanction 
of  a  formal  royal  grant  was  obtained.  Wulfgar  himself 
figures  amongst  the  witnesses,  and  relieves  the  monotony  of 
names,  titles  and  seals  with  the  single  word  conlaudo.19 

Contemporaneously  or  thereabouts,  the  abbey  had  made 
itself  master  of  two-thirds  of  the  tithes  of  Sutton  and  owned 
also  one  hide  of  land  there.20  The  latter  may  have  been 
Wulfgar's  gift.  The  possession  of  the  lion's  share  of  the 
tithes  indicates  that  long  before  the  Conquest,  and  therefore 
earlier  than  in  most  other  places,  the  evil  system  of  con- 
trolling the  revenues  of  country  churches  had  begun  to  take 
root  at  Abingdon.  The  other  one-third  was  supposed  to 
suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  parish  priest.  By  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  before  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  Sutton  had  become  a  separate  ecclesiastical  unit, 
with  a  church  and  priest  of  its  own  and  with  tithes;  allocated 
to  their  use.  Both  Milton  and  Appleford  were  hamlets 
annexed.  Sutton  Wick  was  also  included,  but  had  no  chapel 
of  its  own.  The  link  with  the  parent  parish  lasted  till  1915, 
when  by  Order  in  Council  Sutton  Wick  was  separated  and 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  added  to  the  parishes  of  Drayton 
and  Abingdon  respectively. 

The  one  hide  of  land  belonging  to  the  abbey  was  held 
c.  1090-93  by  a  priest  named  ^Elfwin  or  JElwin,  an  English- 
man, married,  and  with  at  least  one  son.21  According  to 
Domesday,  his  father  had  held  the  land  before  him,  and  was 
no  doubt  also  a  priest.  In  the  time  of  William  Rufus  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  church  of  Sutton  was  subject  to  the  lord- 
ship of  the  King  alone,22  and  that  ^JElfwin  held  it  under  him 
with  probably  the  remaining  one-third,  or  the  small  tithes,  as 
stipend.  The  chronicler  speaks  of  the  priest  as  a  man  skilled 

19  Ib.  i.  408.  20  Ib.  ii.  27. 

21  Ib.  ii.  28.  22  ib.  i.  26. 
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in  secular  affairs  and  in  the  laws  of  the  country.23  Soon 
after  1090,  whilst  Robert  Bloet  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln) was  Chancellor,  Rufus  granted  the  church  (i.e.  the 
advowson),  with  its  lands,  tithes  and  customs,  to  the  abbot 
and  monks,  '  as  they  had  enjoyed  them  in  the  time  of  his 
father/24  Although  for  a  century  or  more  the  great  tithes 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  monastery,  the  right  of  presen- 
tation had  remained  with  the  King  as  lord  of  the  manor ;  and 
this  had  continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and  his 
son.  A  condition  of  things  by  no  means  usual  in  such  circum- 
stances, but  the  early  sovereigns  were  a  law  unto  themselves 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 

The  right  of  presentation  was  coveted  because  amongst 
other  advantages  it  prepared  the  way  for  appropriation 
by  the  abbey  of  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the 
spiritualities.  This  could  be  done  at  a  cheap  rate.  For 
the  right  to  appropriate  the  abbot  Rainald  or  Reginald — a 
Norman  from  Jumieges  and  high  in  favour  at  court — 
willingly  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  the  large  sum  of  £20, 
equivalent  to-day  to  £400  or  more.  The  payment  was  in 
public  money,  i.e.,  in  coin  of  the  realm,  then  hard  to  come 
by,  which  possibly  may  have  occasioned  the  pawning  of  part 
of  the  abbey  church  plate,  of  which  something  is  said  later. 
In  the  king's  need  for  money  and  in  the  abbot's  appetite 
for  country  churches,  the  circumstances  stand  out  under 
which  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  Sutton  became  separated 
from  the  manor  (though  not  permanently  severed,  as  after 
events  proved)  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  manor 
itself  was  granted  away  to  one  of  his  followers  by  the  first 
of  the  Plantaganets. 

Although  the  new  charter  professed  no  more  than  to 
ratify  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  previous  reign,  it  yet 
introduced  changes  adversely  affecting  ^Elfwin's  status  and 
caused  him  disquiet.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous 
position,  his  post  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  monks. 
An  English  priest  among  overbearing  Norman  abbots  and 

83  Ib.  H.  2  and  27.  24  Ib.  ii.  26  and  27. 
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officials,  his  position  was  difficult,  and  we  may  gather  that 
representations  to  that  effect  were  conveyed  to  the  king1.. 
Past  services  had  ingratiated  him  with  the  court,  and  not  long 
after  the  charter  Rufus  sent  letters  to  the  abbot  in  favour  of 
^Elfwin's  retention  of  the  church  on  the  ground  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  law  and  of  his  tenancy  under  the  abbey.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  that  after  ^Elfwin's  death  the  benefice 
should  revert  to  the  common  advantage  of  the  abbot  and 
brethren.  (Et  jussit  ut  post  ejus  decessum  in  commune 
abbatis  et  fratrum  rediret).25  In  this  royal  authorisation  may 
perhaps  be  seen  the  first  definite  instance  of  appropriation  by 
the  abbey;  the  effect  of  appropriation  being  to  divert  to  the 
monastery's  own  use  tithes  and  other  offerings  originally 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  parish  churches, 
their  incumbent  and  poor.  Not  till  1180  (nearly  a  century 
after  this  date)  was  the  assent  of  the  bishop  made  necessary 
before  confiscations  of  this  kind  could  be  carried  into  effect.26 
But  it  did  little  to  check  the  abuse. 

yElfwin  lost  no  time  in  making  suit  to  the  abbot  for  the 
church,  or  suum  monasterium  as  the  chronicler  terms  it.  In 
compliance  with  the  king's  command  no  difficulty  was  made 
about  confirming,  him  for  life  in  the  position  he  had  previously 
held.  Such  as  the  emoluments  had  been  he  was  to  continue 
to  enjoy  them.  The  one  hide  of  land  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  was  held  from  the  abbot  separately  on  feudal  con- 
ditions; or  perhaps,  as  was  then  coming  into  vogue,  at  a 
money  rent.  ^Elfwin  was  doubtless  an  agriculturalist  as  well 
as  a  priest  and  farmed  the  land  himself  to  eke  out  a  livelihood. 
Having  been  thus  far  successful  in  securing  his  own  position, 
he  took  the  human  course  of  looking  forward  for  his  son,  then 
a  boy,  and  proceeded  to  bargain  for  him  too.  Approaching 
the  abbot  again  he  asked  that  after  his  death  his  son  should 
have  the  church  for  life,  which  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
the  abbot  was  willing  to  concede.  If  ^Elfwin's  son  lived  to 
succeed  his  father  we  have  three  consecutive  generations  of 
one  English  family  serving  the  same  parish  church  as  priests 
in  the  period  immediately  before  and  after  the  Domesday 

25  Ib.  ii.  28.  *«  Selden's  Tithes,  c.  10. 
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survey.  As  part  of  the  Sutton  benefice  ^Ifwin  held  the 
chapelry  of  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Milton,  one  of  the  many 
manors  of  the  abbey.27  As  a  term  of  accepting  the  proposals 
made,  the  abbot  stipulated  that  the  chapel  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  monastery,  with  a  cash  payment  of  £5  in  addi- 
tion.28 To  gain  a  proper  idea  of  the  bargain,  we  must  visu- 
alize this  at  about  £100.  In  the  nth  century  men's  minds 
were  exercised  by  questions  to  which  in  these  days  less  im- 
portance is  attached.  The  marriage  of  priests  and  the  traffic 
in  ecclesiastical  benefices,  furnish  local  illustration  of  practices 
that  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  age  were  regarded  as 
the  two  great  scandals  of  the  church. 

The  scarcity  of  ready  money  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
abbey  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Conqueror's  queen  Matilda, 
bv  the  sheriff  Froger,29  and  also  under  the  general  order  of 
1071  for  the  plundering  of  monasteries,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  acute  need  for  and  the  application  of  yElfwin's  £5. 
It  was  to  be  employed  in  redeeming  a  silver  urn  (sttula), 
used  for  carrying  exorcised  water,30  that  had  been  pledged 
for  loos. — manifestly  a  large  and  costly  utensil. 

Of  the  position  of  the  immediate  successors  to  TElfwm  and 
his  son  we  are  without  information,  but  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure — that  the  patronage  rights  had  not  been  acquired  at 
great  expense  for  the  sake  of  leaving  the  profits  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  priest.  The  main  object  of  the  abbey  was  revenue, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  clerks  of  Sutton 
were  allowed  to  fare  better  than  the  inferior  clergy  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Only  a  bare  subsistence  was  allotted  to 
them,  whether  called  vicars,  stipendiary  priests,  or  chaplains. 
As  an  easy  and  lucrative  method  of  adding  to  the  income  of 
their  houses,  the  art  of  '  sweating '  was  well  understood  by 
the  churchmen  of  the  period ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  within 

37  Milton,  a  parish  of  about  1466  acres,  became  thereafter  an  indepen- 
dent rectory.     In  the  Taxatio  of  1291  it  was  assessed  separately  from  Sutton 
at  ;£5  p.a.,  and  in  the  Valor  of  Henry  VIII.  was  described  as  a  rectory,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £1*7  95.  $d.     Appleford  appears  in  the  same  return  as  a 
chapelry  of  Sutton,  the  combined  vicarages  being  valued  at  £iS  135.  qd.  p.a. 

38  Chron.  ii.  28. 
*  Ib.  i.  485-6. 
30  Ib.  ii.  41. 
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a  hundred  years  of  the  Conquest  most  of  the  parish  priests 
in  England  had  become  tributary  to  their  patrons.31  Not 
only  at  Abingdon,  but  throughout  the  country,  it  was  the 
constant  aim  of  the  monastic  orders  to  drive  on  the  trade 
of  annexing  advowsons  by  almost  any  means  open  to  them, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  appropriating  the  profits  to  their 
own  advantage.  This  once  accomplished,  the  common  usage 
was  to  commit  the  churches  to  clerks  who,  whilst  accountable 
to  the  abbot  for  the  revenues,  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Bishop  for  the  cure  of  souls.32  In  all  fiscal  matters  the  parish 
priests  were  merely  stewards  for  the  abbey. 

What  actually  may  have  been  the  course  of  events  at 
Sutton  after  ^Ifwin's  time  is  now  beyond  ascertainment,  but 
at  first  it  is  not  impossible  that,  following  a  usual  practice, 
monks  of  the  house  were  told  off  in  turn,  or  by  lots,  or  even 
as  penance,  to  perform  the  spiritual  duties.  Not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  (1402-3)  were  the  professed  religious 
prohibited  by  statute  from  serving  cures  in  parish  churches.33 
But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  indications  that  ^Elfwin 
and  his  son  were  the  forerunners  of  a  line  of  perpetual  vicars 
that  did  not  terminate  till  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  advowson  became  lost  to  the  abbey,  under 
circumstances  that  will  presently  appear.  These  perpetual 
vicars,  there  is  reason  to  think,  gradually  became  entitled  by 
episcopal  influence  or  otherwise  to  a  settled  share  of  the 
emoluments.  The  Taxatio  of  Pope  Nicholas  (p.  187)  fur- 
nishes evidence  that  the  status  of  the  benefice  had  been  a 
vicarage  prior  to  the  date  of  its  compilation  in  1291,  but  by 
then  it  had  become  consolidated  with  the  Rectory  as  a  result 
of  the  circumstances  alluded  to. 

31  Burn,  i.  65.  Fixed  annual  payments  from  St.  Helen  and  S.  Nicholas, 
Abingdon,  as  well  as  from  Sutton  Courtenay  and  other  churches  were  con- 
firmed to  the  Abbey  by  Hubert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  c.  1192-94;  some  of 
the  payments  being  described  as  ancient  and  some  as  new.  Colt.  Claud, 
c.  ix.  f.  180.  In  preparing  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  for  publication  the 
editor  omitted  this  interesting  document. 

82  Burn,  i  66,  and  Chron.  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond  (Clarke,  1903).   p.  75. 
"  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  12. 
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CAP.  II. 

Nearly  three  centuries  after  parting  with  the  vill  or  manor 
of  Sutton,34  the  abbey  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  it.  The  Tuscan  abbot  Faritius,  a  skilled  physician, 
had  during'  the  first  decade  of  his  tenure  (iioo-nio)  increased 
the  monks  of  Abingdon  from  twenty-eight  in  number  to 
eighty,  and  designed  to  still  further  increase  them  to  a  hun- 
dred. To  assist  in  accomplishing  this  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
regaining  the  vill  of  Sutton  and  its  revenues.35  Judged  by  his 
works,  Faritius  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  energetic  of  the  abbey's  long  line  of  rulers.  His 
connection  with  the  Court  was  a  close  one,  as  with  his 
countryman  Grimaldus  he  had  acted  as  physician  to  Maud,36 
queen  of  Henry  I.,  on  the  birth  of  her  first  child  in  noi. 
She  had  been  sent  to  the  royal  residence  at  Sutton  for  the 
occasion.  Making  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  that 
event,37  he  obtained  from  the  queen  (afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  king),  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  church,  the  lead 
and  other  materials  of  the  houses  and  chapel  erected  by  one 
Blacheman88  on  the  Isle  of  Andersey  some  half  a  century 
earlier.39  He  also  got  back  the  island  itself,  lost  to  the  abbey 
on  the  confiscation  of  Blacheman's  property  by  the  Con- 
queror.40 Under  the  guise  of  purchase,  the  project  of  the 
astute  Faritius  was  in  effect  to  beg  the  manor,  and  with  this 
proposition  he  went  to  the  king  in  Normandy  during  his  long 
stay  there  in  1112. 41 

34  Vill  and  manor  in  the  case  of  Sutton  seem  to  have  been  employed  as 
convertible  terms.  To  describe  the  king's  land  there  the  chronicler  uses  villa 
and  Domesday  manerium. 

M  Chron.  ii.  289. 

H  She  was  baptized  as  Eadgytha  or  Edith,  but  to  suit  the  Norman  taste 
her  name  was  altered  to  Maud  or  Matilda.  She  was  married  to  Henry  I. 
nth  November,  noo,  at  the  age  of  20,  and  died  ist  May,  1118.  D.N.B. 
says  (vol.  37,  p.  52)  that  the  first  child  '  seems  to  have  been  born  at  Win- 
chester '  at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  noi,  and  diefd  in 
infancy. 

37  The  arguments  with  which  these  medical  ecclesiastics  plied  the  young 
queen  are  worth  perusal.     (Chron.  ii.  50-51.) 

38  Ib.  i.  474.  89  Ib.  ii.  50-51. 
40  Ib.  H.  52.  4l  Ib.  ii.  289. 
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In  support  of  his  scheme,  Faritius  represented  that  the 
people  of  Sutton  (rustici)  were  causing  great  trouble  to  the 
abbey;  which  was  true  to  the  extent  that  he  had  just  pre- 
viously (1109)  been  complaining  to  the  hundred  court42  of 
their  conduct  in  taking  soil  or  clay  from  the  abbey  lands  for 
repair  of  the  king's  mill  and  fishery.43  No  other  troubles 
have  been  recorded.  If  the  people  of  Sutton  could  have  been 
heard,  a  contributory  cause  to  their  discontent  might  have 
been  found  in  the  diversion  of  the  revenues  of  their  church 
to  the  private  purposes  of  the  abbey,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
disappearance  of  their  resident  priest.  If  any  were  dis- 
satisfied with  his  spiritual  rule,  control  of  their  temporal  affairs 
was  apparently  the  abbot's  corrective.  So  Faritius  hoped; 
but  plausible  as  his  proposals  may  have  been,  they  made  no 
impression  on  the  king,  who,  knowing  the  locality  well, 
postponed  the  business  till  his  return  to  England.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  advocacy  of  the  queen  was  no 
longer  available,  as  for  years  she  had  quitted  the  king's  dis- 
solute court  and  taken  refuge  in  a  convent.  Some  expecta- 
tion of  compliance  seems,  however,  to  have  been  held  out 
by  the  king,  seeing  that  Faritius  on  his  deathbed  in  ui744 
directed  all  the  money  he  had  collected  for  purchase  of  the 
vill  to  be  given  to  the  poor.45  The  method  of  disposal  argues 
that  the  amount  was  small. 

Matters  so  rested  till  about  1153,  when  the  abbot  Ingulf 
procured  from  Stephen,  whilst  Richard  de  Luci  was  justiciar, 
a  confirmation  of  the  abbey's  rights  in  Sutton  church.46 
Papal  confirmation  had  also  been  obtained  by  the  same  abbot 
from  Eugenius  III.  in  December,  1146,  and  again  in  April, 
ii5i.47  By  the  efforts  of  abbot  Hugh  the  privileges  at  Sutton 

48  Sutton  at  this  time  gave  its  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  was 
placed.  By  1265  it  had  been  joined  with  the  hundred  of  Ock  (Cal.  Inq.  Misc. 
I  190),  and  subsequently  became  entirely  merged.  Neither  of  these  hundreds 
ever  belonged  to  the  abbey.  Ock  does  not  appear  as  a  hundred  in  Domesday, 
but  is  there  called  *  Merecham.' 

13  Ib.  ii.  117. 

44  The  chronicler  gives  1115  as  the  year  of  death,  which  appears  to  be 
un  error.     Cf.  also  Chron.  ii.   158.     The  date  usually  accepted  is  23rd  Feb., 
1117,  as  given  in  A.S.  Chron.  p.  220  (Edit.  Gibson,  1692). 

45  Tb.  ii.  290. 

46  Tb.  ii.   179. 

47  Ib.  ii.  192  and  199. 
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(with  all  other  possessions  of  the  abbey)  were  again  con- 
firmed by  Richard  I.  in  a  charter  promulgated  at  Gisors  in 
iiox),48  and  several  times  afterwards  ratified  by  succeeding 
kings,  as  the  Patent  Rolls  attest.  Notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  care  taken  to  secure  royal  and  papal  authority  for 
the  abbey's  rights  and  privileges,  it  was  presently  to  appear 
that  they  were  not  proof  against  hostile  attack  or  the  venality 
of  the  king's  judges. 

Under  Henry  III.  claims  by  the  Pope  to  the  patronage 
of  English  benefices  had  reached  a  pitch  of  unparalleled 
arrogance,  and  the  country  was  teeming  with  foreigners  for 
whom  papal  influence  and  the  nepotism  of  the  king  were 
always  seeking  to  find  ecclesiastical  preferment.  The  com- 
petition between  the  parties  was  such  that  not  infrequently 
serious  dissensions  arose;  one  of  these  was  at  Abingdon 
in  1248  between  pope  and  king,  and  another  ten  years  later 
at  Sutton  between  pope  and  abbot,  when  something  like  a 
pitched  battle  took  place.  After  Alexander  IV.,  by  a  high- 
handed act  of  usurpation,  had  affected  to  confer  the  church 
of  Sutton  on  an  Italian  youth  named  Richard  Hannibal,  the 
abbot  and  convent,  in  exercise  of  their  hitherto  uncontra- 
dicted  rights,49  presented  one  Peter  de  Wylebi  (Willoughby), 
a  brother  of  the  late  abbot,  who  was  still  living,  but 
paralysed.  This  took  place  after  the  feast  of  the  Trinity, 
1258  (ipth  May).  About  the  same  time  the  king  was  himself 
a  visitor  to  the  abbey,50  and  consequently  so  placed  as  to  be 
a  near  observer  of  the  events  that  were  happening.  The 
barons  of  the  realm,  after  their  recent  altercations  with  the 
king,  met  at  Oxford  the  following  nth  June,  under  Simon 
de  Montford,  in  an  assembly  subsequently  known  as  the 
'  mad '  parliament,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  session 
virtually  deposed  the  king  and  forced  him  to  submit  to  the 
reforms  aimed  at  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  parliament,  the  king  was  again  at  Abing- 
don51 as  the  guest  of  the  abbot,  and  there  received  tidings  of 
the  confederated  barons'  proceedings. 

48  Ib.  ii.  247.  *9  Hal.  p.  30. 

10  Hal.  p.  10.  "  Cal.  Pat.  ad.  ann.  p.  633. 
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The  father  of  Hannibal  was  at  this  juncture  in  England,  and 
before  Whitsuntide  '  had  been  nobly  entertained  by  the  king/ 
In  his  son's  name  he  now  demanded  institution  to  the  church. 
Young  Hannibal  himself,  the  papel  candidate,  was  an 
absentee,  and  no  nearer  Sutton,  perhaps,  than  Rome  or  some 
other  spot  in  Italy.  A  man  of  mature  years,  Wylebi  would 
by  no  means  give  way,  and  on  the  bishop's  officers  essaying 
institution  of  his  rival,  filled  the  church  with  armed  men, 
made  an  attack  on  the  Italians,  and  severely  beat  and 
wounded  them.52  Discomfited,  the  Italians  were  in  the 
highest  degree  enraged  against  the  abbey,  and  principally, 
says  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  because  Wylebi  was  brother 
of  the  abbot  John.  The  abbot  actually  in  office  at  the  time 
was  William  de  Newbury,  who  in  July,  1256,  had  succeeded 
the  invalided  John  de  Blosneville.53  It  was  against  the  latter 
that  the  wrath  of  the  Italians  was  directed,  doubtless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  1248  in  conferring  the 
rich  living  of  St.  Helen's,  Abingdon,  on  the  king's  half- 
brother,  Aymer  de  Valence,  in  preference  to  the  pope's 
nominee.  For  this  offence  Blosneville  in  his  old  age  and 
infirmity  had  been  dragged  to  the  papal  court  at  Lyons  and 
heavily  fined.54  But  even  after  the  lapse  of  years  it  would 
seem  that  his  loyalty  to  the  king  had  been  neither  forgotten 
nor  forgiven. 

Wylebi's  stout  defence  was  not  destined  to  succeed,  but 
the  dispute  was  of  such  proportions  as  to  require  for  its 
settlement  the  intervention  of  no  less  a  personage  than  John 
Mansel,  a  former  keeper  of  the  great  seal  to  Henry  III.,  a 
powerful  ecclesiastic,  and  still  a  prime  favourite  at  court. 
After  his  arrival  at  Abingdon,  two  days  were  occupied  in 
quelling  the  animosity  of  the  parties,  when  the  church  was  by 
his  counsel  surrendered  to  the  Italians.  Hannibal  was 


52  Hal.  p.  10. 

53  Blosville's  name  before  entering  religion  seems  to  have  been  Wylebi. 
A  Robert  de  Wylebi  figures  as  witness  in  one  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  deeds 
(Abingdon)  of  about  1240  (No.  9),  and  in   Testa  de  Nevill  as  holder  of 
knights'  fees  from  the  abbey  in  Sunningwell,   Cumnor,  Garford,  &c.     They 
were  a  local  family  apparently. 

51  Chronica  Majora,  v.  468. 
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instituted  (by  proxy)  and  Wylebi  retired.55  So  for  the 
moment  the  contest  ended;  but  the  abbot's  troubles  were  only 
beginning.  The  Sutton  benefice  by  this  time  had  clearly 
become  valuable  and  in  consequent  keen  demand ;  without  the 
prospect  of  gain  there  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
ecclesiastical  scrambling  for  it. 

The  abbot  William  de  Newbury  was  a  weak  man  of 
irregular  life,  compelled  soon  after  to  resign,56  which  may 
have  had  its  effect  on  what  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  tame 
surrender.  But  there  may  have  been  deeper  causes.  Monks 
as  a  class  were  fond  of  law,  and  rarely  shrank  from  indulging 
in  it  when  opportunity  offered,  whether  at  Abingdon  or 
elsewhere.  To  the  experienced  eye  of  Mansel57 — a  colossal 
pluralist  of  princely  income,  reputed  as  chancellor  to  have 
presented  himself  with  more  than  three  hundred  benefices58 — 
a  survey  of  the  abbot's  title  may  have  revealed  possibilities 
of  future  trouble  that  it  were  well  to  forestall  by  submission 
to  and  timely  peace  with  Rome.  Such  perhaps  may  have  been 
thought  the  course  of  wisdom  at  a  moment  when  no  recourse 
to  the  royal  authority  could  be  had,  the  king  being  practically 
deposed  and  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  barons.  Whether  a  politic  desire  to  earn  favour 
by  recognition  of  the  pope's  pretensions  to  be  accounted 
superior  lord  of  all  English  benefices  were  the  determining 
factor,  or  some  other  motive,  cannot  now  be  said.  But  it  is 
certain  that  before  the  end  of  1258  negotiations  had  been 
completed,  and  the  abbot  had  deemed  it  worth  while  to  take 
a  '  farm  '  of  the  church  and  its  revenues  from  the  papal  agents 


55  Hal.  p.  10. 

56  Gulielmus  Newbery  qui  resignavit  abbatiam  ad  declinandam  invidiam 
multorum  pro  in  continencia  sua  ;     uxorem  tamen  habuit  apud  Littlemor* 
monialem  sub  Henrico   III.  (E.H.R.  xxvi.  730,  quoting  a  lost  Chronicle  oi 
Abingdon). 

57  Mansel   was  again   at  Abingdon   about  the  end  of  August,    1259,   in 
company  with  the  queen,  prince  Edward  and  his  wife,  and  Margaret  queen 
of  Scotland  (Hal.  p.   10),  and  later  for  a  short  time  was  again  chancellor. 
It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  Urban  IV.  issued  a  bull  releasing  the  king  from 
the   Provisions   of    Oxford   which   he   had   several   times   solemnly   sworn    to 
observe.     Mansel  afterwards  fell  into  disgrace  and  died  in  France,  January, 
1265,  in  great  poverty. 

58  Campbell  says  seven  hundred  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  i.  122, 
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(accepit  ecclesiam  de  Sotton  ad  firmam).59  The  price  de- 
manded was  no  marks,  or  £73  6s.  8d.,  representing  over 
£1,000  of  modern  money.  The  largeness  of  the  sum  pro- 
claims the  store  set  by  the  abbey  on  retention  of  the  church. 

A  similar  course  had  been  pursued  at  Abingdon  at  some 
date  before  1225,  when  St.  Helen's  church  was  received  to 
farm  from  Stephen  de  Columna,  sub-deacon  of  the  pope.60 
In  both  cases  appropriation  by  papal  indulgence  followed 
(after  a  further  heavy  payment),  but  with  widely  different 
results. 

59  Hal.  p.  10.  BO  Salisbury  Charters,  p.  168. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MANY  years  ago,  under  that  astute  antiquary,  Bishop 
Stubbs,  at  Oxford,  every  encouragement  was  given  to 
transcribe  and  thus  preserve  those  unique  documents,  the 
Parish  Registers.  If  only  those  who  oppose  transcription 
really  understood  that  these  were  the  only  records  of  the 
kind,  surely  something  more  would  be  done. 
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It  is  distinctly  unfair  to  deprive  incumbents  of  the  fees 
for  research,  but  indexes  such  as  these  encourage  search  fees 
for  definite  legal  purposes,  while  it  gives  the  genealogist  a 
clue  to  research.  Before  1752  it  was  not  necessary  to  marry 
in  any  special  parish,  consequently  the  genealogist  has  much 
difficulty  in  tracing  marriages. 

I  find  for  ordinary  purposes  the  name  of  the  man  and  the 
date  is  sufficient,  and  the  searcher  has  to  pay  the  fee,  2/6, 
for  the  woman's  name  and  date.  Later  the  women's  names 
could  be  indexed.  I  am  willing  to  teach  anyone  how  to 
index,  and  I  hope  that  others  may  follow  my  example  and 
send  indices,  both  of  parish  registers  and  also  of  tombstones, 
both  inside  and  in  churchyards.  These  perishing  memorials 
give  information  not  obtainable  from  any  other  source. 

It  is  unfortunate  the  Bishops  place  every  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  transcription  of  registers,  whereas  they  ought  to 
encourage  it,  because  as  time  goes  on  the  parish  registers 
become  more  or  less  illegible,  and  are  the  only  records  of 
the  kind,  and  therefore  are  of  priceless  value. 

These  records  belong  to  the  people,  it  is  the  only  evidence 
of  their  forefathers,  and  every  assistance  should  be  given  to 
enable  them  to  trace  out  genealogies.  This  can  be  done  by 
indexes  quicker  than  from  original  MSS.,  which  is  unread- 
able to  those  unaccustomed  to  old  handwriting. 

ST.  LAWRENCE,  READING,  1605—1699. 

WEDDINGS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

(Men's  names  only  indexed  from  original  MSS.  transcripts 
I  made.—E.  E.  COPE.) 

A'bear,  John,  1678. 

Absolomi,  Richard,  1675. 

Abbot,  William,  1695. 

Adams,  John,  1634;  Thomas,  1635. 

Adkins  (see  Atkins),  William,  1668. 

Afflin,  John,  1628;  Richard,  1628. 

Alexander  (see  also  Elisander),  Augustine,  1626:     Francis, 

1658;    John,    1616,    1675;    Joseph,    1695;    Peter,    1663; 

Richard,  1674. 
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Alder,  Charles,  1696;   Ralph,  1656,  1656. 

Aid-worth,  James,  1637,  1697;  Thomas,  1625;  William,,  1692. 
(Alder  and  Aldworth  probably  identical  names). 

Alnutt,  Zachery,  1623. 

Aldwright  (perhaps  same  as  Aldridge),  George,  1628;  John, 
1657;  Thomas,  1669. 

Aldridge  (see  Eldridge),  George,  1683;  Henry,  1668;  Peter, 

1689. 
Alloway  (consult  Elloway  and  Holloway),  Thomas,    1637, 


Allami,  Allum,  Richard,  1655,  1656;   William,  1676. 
Allen,  John,  1664,  1695;   Ralph,  1639. 
Ambrose,  Richard,  1686. 
Ange,  Simon,  1657. 

Andrews,  Andrewes,  Andros,  Bartholomew,  1692;  Edward, 
1609;  Charles,  1668;  Jeffrey,  1624;  Peter,  1618;  Richard, 
1686,  1686;  William,,  1607. 

Arndall  or  Arundell,  Benjamin,  1680. 
Archer,  Thomas,  1619,  1633;   Charles,  1685. 
Arrasmith  (Arrowsmith),  Edmond,  1668. 

Arlott,  Arlett,  Aslott,  Arslatt,  Henry,  1634;  John,  1683; 
John,  1634,  1681. 

Ashby,  William,  1619. 

Atkins  (see  Adkins),  John,  1623. 

Atry,  Aty,  Edward,  1637;  John,  1691. 

Atley,  Atlie,  Thomas,  1663. 

Austen,  John,  1627. 

Austye,  David,  1641. 

Auberey,  Auberry,  Francis,  1619. 

Abry,  Bartholomew,  1621. 

Aussie,  Henry,  1613. 

Avery,  Averie,  John,  1610;  Thomas,  1690. 

Ayers,  Ayres,  George,  1666;  Henry,  1663;  Thomas,  1655, 
1678. 

Bacon,  Amos,  1654;   Samuel,  1690. 

Badcock,  Richard,  1664. 

Bagley,  Bagley,  Bayley,  Bailey,  Baylie,  Berrick,  1617;  Ed- 
ward, 1605;  George,  1626;  John,  1659,  1674;  Richard, 
1624,  1630;  Thomas,  1633,  1692;  Walter,  1625;  William, 
1677. 
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Baker,  Ambrose,  1611;  Edward,  1618;  George,  1628;  John, 

1632,  1669;  Thomas,  1677,  1699. 
Barefoot,  Henry,   1620,   1640,   1639;    John,   1634;    William, 

1682,  1684. 

Balding,  Thomas,  1689. 
Bannister,  Edward,  1605. 
Baldwin,  John,  1658;  Thomas,  1674. 
Barker,  John,  1629,  1655,  1689;   Thomas,  1657. 
Barlow,  William,  1632. 
Bartlett,  Andrew,  1656;  John,  1637;   Philip,  1639;   William, 

1627. 

Baxter,  Richard,  1684. 
Bateman,  Thomas,  1655;  William,  1655. 
Baigant,  Giles,  1653, 
Bardgent,  James,  1690. 

Barratt,  Barrett,  Marke,  1657;  Richard,  1620;  John,  1622. 
Barkstead,  Henry,  1659. 
Barkshire,  Henry,  1607. 
Bate,  Bates,  John,  1676;  Thomas,  1677. 
Banton,  William,  1640. 
Bazel,  William,  1618. 

Bavison  (see  Davison,  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  be  Davison), 
John,  1619. 

Barnard,  Thomas,  1606. 

Bernard,  Francis,  1637;   John,  1674;   Richard,  1634. 

Barohurst,  Robert,  1676. 

Bartholomew,  Jerom,  1629;  Richard,  1625,  1658. 

Barnes,    Aaron,    1665;    John,    1623,    1676;    Joseph,    1693; 

Thomas,  1607,  1630,  1656;  William,  1657,  1668. 
Batt,  Robert,  1632. 

Beale,  Beal,  Henry,  1661;   John,  1627;  William,  1685. 
Beaslie,  Nicholas,  1666. 
Beslye  (see  Bislye),  William,  1632. 
Beare  (see  a'Bear),  Peter,  1605. 
Beere,  Jeremiah,  1679. 

Beard,  Richard,  1627;   William,  1666;  James,  1656. 
Beamesley  (alias  Turner),  Thomas,  1682. 
Beckford,  Thomas,  1676,  1679. 
Bernis,  John,  1699. 
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Beningfield  (probably  Bingfield),  William,  1649;  John,  1679. 

Benefield  (probably  Binfield),  John,  1687. 

Berry,  William,  1674;  Avery,  1624;  John,  1677. 

Bever,  Robert,  1694. 

Belwood,  Charles,  1662,  1668. 

Bedwell,  Walter,  1642, 

Benwell,  Michel,  1612;  Richard,  1643,;  William,  1640. 

Bettres,  William   1632. 

Bennett,  Benatt,  Edmond,  1608;   Alexander,  1662;    Henry, 

1628;  John,  1629,  1634,  1671  1672,  1683;  George.  1668; 

Robert,  1641;  Thomas,  1643;  William,  1633,  1637. 
Bedlowe,  Moses,  1621. 
Bechey,  John,  1619. 
Bell,  Thomas,  1655. 
Bishop,  Roger,  1638;   William,  1692. 
Biddis,  Biddings.  Anthony,  1657,  1642. 
Binnis,  William,  1684. 

Bidle   Biddle,  Richard,  1615;  Thomas,  1695. 
Bisley  (see  Beslye),  John,  1643,  1668. 
Bigg,  Henry,  1653. 
Bird,  Joseph,  1681;    William,  1675. 
Bikes,  John,  1670. 
Blake,    Henry,    1634;     John,    1654,    1668;     Samuel.    1660; 

Franicis,  1660. 
Blower,  Christopher,  1615. 

Blackman,  George,  1684,  1688;  William,  1656,  1685. 
Blackwell,  Nicholas,  1612. 
Blanche  (see  Branch).  William,  1607,  1667. 
Blagrave,  Alexander,  1612,  1654;    Edward,  1629;    George, 

1676. 

Blayney,  Thomas,  1668. 
Bly,  Richard,  1659,  1666. 
Blay,  James,  1683. 
Bluett,  James,  1641. 
Blundee,  Thomas,  1666. 

Bristo,  Bristowe,  John,  1663;  James,  1668;  Thomas,  1606. 
Brittaine,  Thomas,  1607. 
Brownsmith,  Francis,  1683. 
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Browne,  Bartholomew,  1665;  Daniel,  1667;  Edward,  1631, 
1632;  Francis,  1617;  Leonard,  1680;  John,  1606,  1627, 
1656,  1682;  Rowland,  1662;  Thomas,  1673,  1674;  Walter, 
1628;  William,  1656. 

Burrough,  Joseph,  1697. 

Brough,  William. 

Bostock,  Edward,  1662. 

Bolt,  Boult,  Matthew,  1625;  Thomas,  1680;  Leonard,  1678. 

Bocock  (probably  ought  to  be  Pocock),  Edward,  1696. 

Box,  William,  1669. 

Bonivent,  Abraham,  1633;  Francis,  1607,  1678;  Aaron,  1685; 
William,  1640. 

Bowles,  William,  1683. 

Bowdrey,  Philip,  1696. 

Bowland  (Rowland  ?).  Edward,  1658. 

Bowdler,  Edmund,  1628. 

Bowlar,  William,  1683. 

Bourne,  Thomas,  1670. 

Bode,  Boade,  Henry,  1627,  1655;  William,  1655;  James.  1698. 

Boswell,  Thomas,  1687,  1687. 

Bo-well,  Rogers,  1684. 

Bond,  John,  1697. 

Boyer,  Bowyer,  Roger,  1617. 

Boseley,  Edward,  1613;   Francis,  1618;  Ralph,  1698. 

Booth,  Savage,  1655;   Thomas,  1639,  1665,  1667. 

Bramley,  John,  1619. 

Bromley,  William,  1605. 

Blackstone,  Humphrey,  1608;  Gilbert,  1613;  Richard,  1654; 
William,  1619. 

Braseltown,  Richard,  1612. 

Brancke  (see  Blanch),  William,  1607. 

Briggs,  Benjamin,  1699;  Thomas,  1691. 

Bray,  George,  1641. 

Bradley,  John,  1695. 

Briant,  Thomas,  1633,  1662. 

Brent,  Thomas,  1684. 

Bradford,  Thomas,  1671. 

Bremer,  Bremner,  Breymor,  Edward,  1627,  1653,  1664,  1632, 
1674;  James,  1683. 
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Brightwell,  William,  1688. 

Bratherton,  Edward,  1649. 

Brockman,  Brookman,  Peter,  1673,;  James,  1641,  1697; 
Joseph,  1699. 

Broadwater,  William,  1620. 

Broughton,  Francis,  1682. 

Bryerhurst,  Henry,  1637. 

Brookfield,  John,  1642. 

Brooke,  Brookes,  John,  1698;  William,,  1634;  Richard,  1662. 

Brunsell,  Henry,  1634. 

Burnett,  Edmond,  1699;  Thomas,  1681;   Paul,  1691. 

Bulharst,  Robert,  1642. 

Burley,  William,  1633,  1676,  1685. 

Burren,  Peter,  1605. 

Burwen,  William,  1637. 

Buns,  William,  1684. 

Butcher,  Thomas,  1677;  John,  1674. 

Burton,  Burden  (see  Purton),  Felip,  1620;  Nicolas,  1634; 
Thomas,  1639;  Roger,  1623,  1690;  Richard,  1682;  Wil- 
liam, 1683. 

Burrough,  Joseph,  1697. 

Burnham,  John,  1655;  Thomas,  1698;  William,  1694. 

Buckell,  Richard,  1684. 

Bucknell,  Bucknall,  John,  1633,  1653. 

Butler,  Isaac,  1658;  Christopher,  1675;  William,  1658,  1667. 

Busher,  Jeremiah,  1678. 

Bushnell,  John,  1667. 

Bushell,  Samuel,  1628,  1660. 

Bush,  John,  1664. 

Bullock,  Edward,  1662;  Thomas,  1673. 

Bulley,  John,  1698. 

Buckridge,  Edmund,  1692;   John,  1666. 

Burt,  John,  1670. 

Burges,  Burgess,  Francis,  1692;  John,  1692;  Richard,  1656; 
Thomas,  1610. 

Bussle,  William,  1677. 

Bye,  John,  1691;  Walter,  1643,  1695;  Caleb,  1634. 

Cabel,  John,  1680. 

Cade,  Robt.,  1630. 
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Calfin,  Thomas,  1627. 

Calverley,  Charles,  1658. 

Cape  (see  Cope),  Joseph,  1645;  Francis,  1622;  Thomas,  1621, 

1626. 

Garden,  John,  1607. 
Cartwright,  John,  1617, 
Calton,  Robert,  1618. 
Carlton,  Thomas,  1632. 
Charlton,  Thomas,  1657,  1656. 
Calcott,  Christopher,  1619;   William,  1641. 
Carter,    Christopher,    1685;     George,    1691;     John,    1634; 

Richard,  1612.  1655,  1660,  1668;  Robert,  1629;  William, 

1656. 

Cantrell,  William,  1637. 
Cater,  Henry,  1634;   Robert,  1638. 
Castle,  John,  1670;  William,  1643,  1665. 
Carker,  Richard,  1629. 
Cane,  Robert,  1627. 
Carruthers,  Robert,  1697. 
Caudle,  Thomas,  1684. 
Casse,  John,  1623. 
Ceeney,  Cennaway,  Conaway,  Stephen,   1665;    John,   1643; 

William,  1621. 

Cesar,  Abraham,  1641;   Henry,  1680. 
Chantrell,  John,  1676. 
Chandler,   George,   1655;    James,   1655,   1681,   1689;    John, 

1622;   Nathaniel,  1628;   Thomas,  1621. 
Cheeseman,  Chessman,  Christopher,  1658. 
Chess,  Richard,  1671. 
Chadwell,  Richard,  1694. 
Chapman,  William,  1679,  1645. 
Charre,  Joseph,  1696. 
Charlton,  Thomas,  1656. 

Child,  Childs,  Chiles,  Cilds,  William,  1687;   Thomas,  1686, 
1687;   Thomas,  1686. 

Chanell,  William,  1662. 
Chanay,  Cheney,  Thomas,  1656. 

Chesterman,  Edward,  1683;  Matthew,  1668;  Thomas,  1657, 
1677. 
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Chamberlain,  Chamberlen,  Adam,  1675;  John,  1617,  1614; 
Peter,  1686;  Francis,  1683;  Robert,  1681. 

Cherry,  Anthony,  1619. 

Champ,  Thomas,  1616;  Richard,  1654,  1655;  Wliliam,  i6<;6, 

1657,  1658,  1684,  1686. 
Clempster,    Richard,    1610.     (This   may   be   identical  with 

Kempster). 

Clark,  Clarke,  Clement,  1610;  Jonathan,  1671;  John,  1681, 
1698;  Joseph,  1681;  Thomas,  1645,  1653;  William,  1615, 
1657;  Richard,  1611,  1641. 

Clerk,  Griffin,  1689;  John,  1693. 

Clack,  Clement,  1634;  Richard,  1637. 

Clee,  Richard,  1695. 

Cleetor,  John,  1655. 

Cleeton,  Henry,  1640,  1675;  John,  1669. 

Clayton,  Avery,  1627. 

Claiton,  William,  1640. 

Clampson,  George,  1698. 

Clements,  John,  1667. 

Cliffe,  Richard,  1641. 

Clinton,  William,  1629. 

Clinch,  Arthur,  1657. 

Clifford,  John,  1623;  Thomas,  1629,  1668. 

Cope,  Thomas,  1626. 

Cockes,  Edward,  1613. 

Cox,  Charles,  1634;  Lawrence,  1664;  John,  1699;  Richard, 
1643,  I^45>  William,  1681;  Samuel,  1662. 

Colten,  Cotton,  William,  1656;  Thomas,  1656. 

Collins,  John,  1636,  1639,  1670,  1691,  1695;  Richard,  1664. 

Cole,  Edward,  1676;   Henry,  1689;   Richard,  1657. 

Coles,  George,  1618;  John,  1605. 

Collett,  William,  1605. 

Cottman,  William,  1676. 
Collener,  Richard,  1609. 
Collinson,  William,  1683. 

Cooper,  Cowper,  Edward,  1655;  James,  1685;  Joseph,  1699; 
Henry,  1639;  Robert,  1629,  1683;  Richard,  1693; 
Thomas,  1653,  l654>  1672;  William,  1609,  1639,  1655, 
1685. 

Caesar,  Abraham,  1641;   Henry,  1680. 
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Cornelius,  Edward1,  1606. 
Coston,  William,  1605. 
Coobure,  John,  1616. 
Cowley,  William,  1655. 
Coulye,  William,  1656. 

Cooke,  Edward,  1629;  Mark,  1638;   Francis,  1671;  Robert, 

1679. 

Cottle,  Benjamin,  1666. 
Covey,  Richard,  1698. 
Coleman,  John,  1636;  William,  1673. 
Cottrell,  John,  1667. 
Coates,  Thomas,  1655. 
Cordewell,  John,  1694. 
Cordery,  Cowdery,  Thomas,  1656,  1675;  James,  1659;  John, 

1667,  l&7%\   Robert,  1673;   Christopher,  1669;   Francis, 

1675;  William,  1641. 

Codd,  William,  1683. 
Collier,  Joseph,  1694. 
Conaway,  William,  1621. 
Constable,  Thomas,  1678. 
Compton,  Thomas,  1673. 
Craft,  Samuel,  1685. 
Crank,  John,  1688. 
Cre,  Thomas,  1665. 

Creed,  Creede,  John,  1612,  1633;  Laurance,  1619;  Edward, 
1621;  Henry,  1626;  Robert,  1655,  1657,  1681,  1687. 

Creet,  Edward,  1643. 

Crosse,  Henry,  1622,  1624. 

Croucher,  John,  1685. 

Cresswel,  Creswell,  Nathaniel,  1697. 

Crosswell,  William,  1690. 

Cranfield,  George,  1680. 

Crassidy,  Richard,  1662. 

Crips,  Thomas,  1673. 

Cripp,  John,  1623. 

Craven,  Andrew,  1655. 

Cranidge,  Randall,  1637;   Richard,  1662. 

Crockford,  Francis,  1653;    Thomas,   1658. 

Culver,  Abraham,  1655. 
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Culverhorse,  William,  1624. 

Cule,  John,  1629. 

Kule,  John,  1681. 

Cumber,  Edward,  1686. 

Cunnicke,  George,  1698. 

Cutler,  Isaac,  1691;  John,  1675;  Michael,  1672;  Richard, 
1667,  1686,  1686. 

Curtis,  Nathaniel,  1606;  Edward,  1612;  Richard,  1666;  Wil- 
liam, 1669,  1692;  George,  1682;  John,  1683,  1695. 

Dangerfield,  Solomon,  1633;  William,  1606. 
Davis,  John,  1617,  1642,  1693;   Hugh,  1658. 
Davies,  Theophilus,  1667;  Richard,  1669. 
Davs,  Alexander,  1669. 
Dallen,  Christopher,  1626. 
Dallelen,  William,  1663. 
Dandridge,  Ranold,  1655,  1656;  John,  1680. 
Dascome,  George,  1684. 
Darwall,  John,  1618. 
Dasen,  Thomas,  1665. 
Dawson,  John,  1627, 

Davison  (see  Bavison),  John,  1664,  1626;  Richard,  1656. 
Day,  Edward,  1620,  1640;  John,  1678;  William,  1680. 
Dearing,  Anthony,  1656. 
Deale,  John,  1621. 
Dell,  Richard,  1665. 

Denny,  Dennys,  Dennis,  Peter,  1616;   Thomas,  1670;   Wil- 
liam, 1693. 
Deny,  William,  1634. 
Derry,  William.  1621. 
Dinny  (see  Denny?),  John,  1666. 
Deanser,  Michell,  1637. 
Dee,  Robert,  1684;  Symon,  1653. 
Dewbery,  Anthony,  1606. 
Dubery,  John,  1615;  Richard,  1640. 
Dewall,  Dewell,  George,  1606. 
Denek,  Richard,  1616. 
Davars,  William,  1609. 
Deane,  James,  1657;  Benjamin,  1680;  John,  1686. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  STAINED   GLASS   OF  THE  OX 

FORD  DISTRICT.      By  E.  S.  BOUCHIKR.      3s.  net. 
0  'An  admirable  little  book/  —  The  Guardian. 

£1  '  An  admirable  example  of  what  such  a  book  should  be.'  —  Catholic  Boo, 
Notes. 

MONASTIC  REMAINS  NEAR  OXFORD.      By  E.  S 

BOUCHIER.     is.  net. 

0  Being  a  complete  guide  to  the  remains  of  ancient  Religious  Houses  whic! 
may  be  visited  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  Oxford.  They  include  th< 
ruins  at  Chetwode,  Bicester,  Canons  Abbey,  Notley,  Goring,  Abingdon,  Eas 
Hendred,  Great  Coxwell,  &c. 

THE  MAKING  OF  OXFORD.  A  Popular  Account  of  thi 
Growth  of  the  City.  By  RHODA  MURRAY.  25.  net. 

ft  'A  pleasant  and  scholarly  account  of  ...  the  growth  of  the  city  as  distinc 
from  the  University.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Murray  has  told  her  story  in  a  very  vigorou 
and  attractive  fashion  .  .  .  and  her  book  will  be  read  by  all,  whether  resident 
of  Oxford  or  not,  with  mnch  pleasure  and  profit.'  —  The  Bookseller. 
0  '  The  many  thumb-nail  drawings  by  the  author,  scattered  through  the  text 
are  beautiful  examples  of  black  and  white  art.'  —  The  Bookman. 

KINGHAM  OLD  AND  NEW.  Studies  in  a  Rural  Parish 
By  W.  WARDE  FOWLER,  D.Litt.  (Author  of  '  Essays  in  Brief.' 
With  Frontispiece  by  E.  H.  NEW,  Plan  of  the  Parish  and  Map 
55.  net. 

0  '  It  will  stand,  at  any  rate  on  one  shelf,  very  near  WALDEN  and  CRANFORI 
and  the  AUTOCRAT  and  Lowell's  FIRESIDE  TRAVELS.'  —  The  Spectator. 
0  'The  Kingham  observations  are  in  the  right  succession  of  Selborne.'- 
The  Times. 

THREE  CENTURIES  IN  NORTH  OXFORDSHIRE 

By   M.   STURGE   HENDERSON   (Mrs.   Gretton).      With   elevei 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  55.  net. 
0  '  It  is  a  great  delight  to  come  upon  a  book  such  as  this,  written  in  the 
amateur  spirit,  just  for  the  love  of  the  theme.     The  book  is  local  hist 
its  first  and  best  form,  one  of  the  class  of  books,  though  they  were  not  so  : 
written  in  his  time,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  most  delighted.'—  The  Times. 

THE  GLAMOUR  OF  OXFORD.  Descriptive  Passages,  ii 
Verse  and  Prose,  by  various  Writers.  Selected  by  WILLIAI 
KNIGHT  (Emeritus  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Universit; 
of  St.  Andrews).  6s.  net. 

0  '  He  has  contrived  to  throw  the  real  Glamour  of  Oxford  over  his  pages.'-. 
The  Spectator. 

0  'A  book  in  which  one  can  take  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  as  in  a  bouque; 
of  flowers.  .  .  .  Pleasure  rather  than  duty  pervades  the  book,  and  a  spirit 
graciousness   and   unconcern   which  will  win  a  welcome  for   it   on   man 
shelves.'  —  The  Manchester  Guardian. 
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IN  about  a  mile  from  Shottesbrooke  we  come  to  Waltham 
St.  Lawrence,  or  Lawrence  Walthami  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called.  On  arriving  at  the  nucleus  of  the  village  one 
'cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  picturesque  group 
formed  by  the  Church,  the  Parish  Pound,  enclosed  within 
majestic  elms,  and  the  black  and  white  inn,  a  combination 
'which  can  hardly  be  rivalled  elsewhere.  It  claims  to  be  a 
place  of  great  antiquity.  Camden  in  the  Britannia  refers  to 
•the  foundations  of  a  Roman  fort,  as  still  existing  in  his  time, 
and  mentions  the  large  number  of  Roman  coins  dug  up  there, 
!of  some  of  which  he  gives  illustrations.  In  Hearne's  edition 
jot"  Leland's  Itinerary,  in  an  account  of  some  antiquities  be- 
tween Windsor  and  Oxford  (previously  referred  to),  Vol.  V, 
p.  143,  mention  is  also  made  of  the  large  number  of  Roman 
:oins  found  here,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  this  place 
was  closely  connected  with  the  great  city  of  Silchester.  In 
:he  '  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  Berkshire/  Vol.  I,  •  ; 

!).  181,  we  find  the  following  paragraph:     'Laurence  Wai-  i 

ham,  though  now  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  houses,  is 
^ported  to  have  been  a  place  of  remote  antiquity  and  much 
mportance.  Some  of  the  buildings  wear  the  appearance  of 
laving  flourished  hi  better  times,  and  the  ruins  of  many  more 
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are  visible.  The  inhabitants  assert  that  the  houses  were 
formerly  very  numerous,  and  that  they  extended  a  consider- 
able way  on  each  side  of  the  road,  which  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village  passes  under  an  arched  gateway,  composed  of 
large  oak  timbers.  In  a  spacious  field  in  the  neighbourhood1, 
named  Weycock  Highrood,  was  a  Roman  fortress,  the  re- 
mains of  which  were  apparent  in  the  time  of  Camden.  Its 
site  is  still  called  Castle-acre,  and  commands  a  delightful 
view  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country.  On  this  spot  many 
Roman  coins  have  been  found,  chiefly  of  the  Lower  Empire; 
and  Mr.  Hearne  dug  up  a  silver  one  of  Amyntas,  the  grand- 
father of  Alexander  the  Great/  Lysons  in  the  '  Magna 
Britannia  '  devotes  most  of  his  work  to  the  manorial  history 
of  the  various  parishes,  and  in  the  Berkshire  volume,  in  the 
account  of  Lawrence  Waltham,  he  states  that  the  manor  was 
given,  together  with  the  whole  hundred  of  Wargrave,  to  the 
See  of  Winchester  by  Queen  Emma,  mother  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  by  whom  the  grant  was  resumed,  and  the 
manor  settled  on  his  wife  Editha.  In  1189  it  was  purchased 
of  Richard  I  by  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
by  him  again  annexed  to  the  See.  In  1554  the  whole  manor 
of  Wargrave  was  surrendered  to  King  Edward  Vlth,  and  was 
granted  by  him  to  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  and  his  descendant,  the 
present  Lord  Braybrooke,  is  still  the  proprietor.  These 
manors  '  possess  extensive  privileges,  under  royal  grants  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  such  as  free  chase,  and  fi 
warren,  exemption  from  the  forest  laws,  and  from  the  ex- 
peditation  of  dogs,  &c.,  &c.'  The  great  tithes  of  this  paris 
were  formerly  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Hurley,  and 
since  been  granted  to  the  Nevills,  and  are  now  the  properl 
of  Lord  Braybrooke,  who  is  patron  of  the  Vicarage.  Ai 
important  parish  like  this  must  abound  in  interesting  events 
which  it  is  hoped  some  local  historian  will  endeavour  to  coi 
pile  and  publish. 

As  already  stated,  the  church  (Fig,  31)  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  picturesque  surroundings.  It  is,  as  the 
name  of  the  parish  indicates,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  am 
consists  of  a  west  tower,  nave,  aisles,  with  south  porch, 
chancel,  and  north  and  south  chapels.  It  was  restored  in 
1847,  an<3  again  in  1888,  and  unfortunately  in  so  drastic 
fashion  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  new  ai 
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old  work.  Of  the  Norman  church  two  arches  on  either  side 
of  the  nave  remain.  Considerable  alterations  were  made  in 
the  late  I3th  century,  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  nave,  and 
the  beautiful  west  window,  incorporated  in  the  later  tower, 
being  in  the  decorated  style.  The  chapel  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel  is  of  I5th  century  date.  The  chancel  and  south 
chapel  have  been  thoroughly  renovated;  the  latter  still  retains 
I  portions  of  the  I5th  century  work.  The  tower  is  of  late  I5th 
century  date.  The  church  is  chiefly  built  of  stone,  but  some 
I  of  the  later  work  is  in  brick. 

The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt.  There  is  one  arch  opening 
i  on  each  side  to  the  chapels,  of  the  perpendicular  period,  with 
!  two  chamfered  orders  supported  on  semioctagonal  responds 
I  and  capitals.  The  east  windows  of  the  south  chapel  are 
j  square-headed  good  perpendicular,  probably  altered  to  their 
|  present  situation  when  the  chapel  was  enlarged.  The  east 
i  window  of  the  north  chapel  is  of  three  lights,  good  square- 
headed,  of  the  same  style  and  date  as  those  in  the  south 
i  chapel.. 

In  the  south  wall  (Fig.  3,2)  is  a  pretty  little  arched  piscina 
j  with  cinquefoiled  fringe  to  the  canopy,  stone  shelf,  and  pro- 
jecting semi-circular  basin  on  a  well-moulded  bracket.     On 
i  the  north  wall  is  the  large  mural  monument  of  Sir  Henry 
Nevill  (Fig.  33,).     It  is  in  two  compartments.     It  has  a  rich 
i  entablature  supported  on  Corinthian  columns,  and  under  a 
semi-circular  arch  in  each  compartment  kneels  a  knight,  in 
the  eastern  one  with  two  ladies,  and  in  the  western  one  with 
one  lady  behind  him.     Above  is  a  shield  with  eight  quarter- 
ings  bearing  the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  Nevill  and1  his  alliances, 
with  remains  of  the  original  blazoning.     The  crest,  a  lion, 
and  supporters  are  also  coloured.     Below  the  eastern  com- 
partment is  the  following  inscription  in  capital  letters :  — 

ONSILIO   ATQ   MANU    SACRIS   FAMULANTIA   SCEPTRIS. 

PECTORA   SUB   PARIO   MARMORE   PRESSA  JACENT. 
SANCTE    SENEX    CUIUS    SANCTA    STUPET   ANGLIA   VITA, 

MARS*  ANIMOS  MORES   REGIA   SCEPTRA   FIDEM. 
MARMORA   SI   TACEANT   MEMORI   PRO   MARMORE   SERVIT 

ANGLIA   NOMINIBUS   NOBILITATA  TUIS. 

HERE   LYETH   BURYED   S«   HENRY   NEVILL  KNIGHT  DESCENDED  OF  THE 
"NEVILLS   BARONS    OF   ABERGUEVENY,    WHO    WERE   A   BRANCHE   OF   THE 

*  Ashmolc  calls  this  'Mors.'     It  is  undoubtedly  4  Mars.' 
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HOWSE  OF  WESTMERLANDE.       HE  WAS  (BESYDE  MARTIAL  SERVICES) 
OF  THE  PRIVIE  CHAMBER  TO  K  HENRY  THE  8  AND  EDWARD  THE  6. 
HE  DYED   13  JANUARY  A°   1593.       ISSUE  HE  HAD  ONLY  BY  DAME  ELIZA 
SOLE  HEYER  TO  S&  JOHN  GRESHAM  KNYGHTE,   WHICH  DAME  ELIZABE1 
DIED  6   NOVEMBER   A°    1573,    DAME   FRANCES 

AND  ARE  BOTH  HERE  ALLSO  BURYED  WITH   ELIZABETH  NEVILL 
THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 

The  arch  from  chapel  to  north  aisle  is  decorated  with  two 
orders  on  a  semi-octagonal  respond  on  north  and  smaller 
half-round  respond  on  south  side.  There  is  a  small  lancet 
window  at  west  end  of  north  aisle.  The  nave  arcade  (Fig. 
34)  is  composed  of  four  arches  on  each  side;  the  two  eastern 
are  decorated  (Fig.  35)  in  two  chamfered  orders  with  the 
wave  moulding  on  the  arches  and  abacus.  They  are  sup- 
ported on  an  octagonal  column  and  semi-octagonal  respond. 
The  two  western  arches  (Fig.  36)  are  Norman  quite  plain, 
with  massive  abacus,  the  east  on  south  side  (Fig,  37)  with 
some  scalloping  on  the  under  side,  and  supported  on  plain 
piers.  The  tower  arch  (Fig.  38)  is  lofty  perpendicular,  witl 
two  fluted  orders  dying  into  the  jambs.  The  west  window 
very  fine  decorated  of  three  lights.  It  is  within  a  wel 
moulded  containing  arch,  supported  on  bell-shaped  capita 
and  slender  engaged  shafts.  The  tracery  is  very  rich  wil 
solid  mullions  and  quatrefoils  in  the  head.  There  is  a  sm; 
segmental-headed  doorway  in  interior  south  side  of  towei 
The  font  is  modern,  a  rather  poor  replica  of  the  one 
Shottesbrooke.  The  pulpit  (Fig.  39)  is  Jacobean,  wit 
canopy  above.  On  the  back  are  the  initials  '  R.F.'  and  dat 
1619;  on  shields  in  front  '  R.M'.'  and  '  N.D./  two  figures 
and  a  variety  of  ornaments.  The  pulpit  is  pentagonal, 
south  doorway  (Fig.  40)  within  modern  porch  is  decorat< 
with  the  quarter-round  on  the  hoodmould,  and  hollow  ai 
quarter-round  on  arch  and  jambs.  The  south  windows 
nave  and  dormer  in  roof  are  modern.  The  north  wall 
nave,  and  south  wall  of  chancel  are  covered  with  roughcast 
the  church  being  composed  of  flint  and  rubble  except  tl 
wall  on  east  of  south  chapel,  which  is  of  brick.  The  nortl 
windows  of  the  nave  are  partly  old.  There  are  three  of  tw< 
lights  of  decorated  date.  The  north  doorway  is  decorat< 
with  plain  chamfered  arch  and  jambs  and  modern  hoodmould. 

The  tower,  constructed  of  flint  (Fig.  41),  is  fine  late  per- 
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pendicular,  with  brick  battlements,  probably  built  about  the 
year  1500,  and  has  graduated  buttresses  on  north  and  south 
sides  and  at  the  angles.  There  are  plain  two-light  belfry 
windows,  that 'on  east  side  blocked  up.  There  is  a  small 
trefoiled  light  renewed  in  upper  stage  below  the  belfry  win- 
dows. The  fine  three-light  decorated  windows  was  no  doubt 
preserved  from  the  earlier  west  front  and  inserted  in  its 
present  situation.  The  west  doorway  is  four-centred  per- 
pendicular within  rectangular  frame,  with  a  rose  and  knot 
work  within  each  spandril.  There  is  a  turret  on  south-east 
side  of  tower.  There  are  six  bells.  The  approximate  in- 
terior dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

Tower,  loft,  by  n  ft.  3 in. 

Nave,  58ft.  710.  by  i8ft.  /in. 

North  aisle,  55ft.  9  in.  by  8ft.  3  in. 

South  aisle,  59ft.  by  8ft.  6in. 

Chancel,  25ft.  by  i6ft. 

North  chapel,  23  ft.  2 in.  by  9ft.  3  in. 

South  chapel,  19  ft.  4  in.  by  21  ft. 
There  is  a  fine  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard. 

A  drive  of  about  five  miles  will  bring  us  to  Hurst  Church. 
The  parish  is  a  large  one,  and  comprises  most  of  the  strip  of 
land  formerly  included  in  Wiltshire.  Twyford  was  till  re- 
cently one  of  its  hamlets,  but  has  now  been  converted  into 
a  separate  parish.  The  parish  of  Hurst  consists  of  four 
liberties  or  tythings,  viz.  Whistley,  Winnersh,  Newland  and 
Broad  Hinton,  the  last-named  district  being  in  the  insulated 
portion  of  Wiltshire.  Each  liberty  has  its  own  overseers  and 
other  parochial  officers.  The  manor  of  Hurst,  which  includes 
the  liberties  of  Whistley  and  Hinton,  was  granted  by  King 
Edgar  to  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Abingdon,  and  held  by 
them  till  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  it  was 
granted  to  Richard  and  Anne  Ward,  and  from  them,  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Harisons.  Sir  Richard  Harison  married 
a  daughter  of  Lady  Savile,  and  resided  at  Hurst  House,  which 
was  then  the  seat  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor.  He  was  an 
ardent  Royalist,  and  raised  two  troops  of  horse  for  the 
service  of  King  Charles  I.  The  liberties  of  Winnersh  and 
Newland  are  within  the  Manor  of  Sonning.  The  Manors  of 
Windlesham  and  Twyford  were  formerly  within  this  parish. 
Hurst  House  was  pulled  down  in  1847.  During  the  course 
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of  demolition,  some  interesting  decoration  and  black  letter 
texts  were  found  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  principal  bed- 
rooms, probably  dating  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Haines  Hall,  in  this  parish,  is  a  fine  brick  mansion.  It 
was  probably  built  by  William  Hyde  and  afterwards  the  seat 
of  Sir  Thomas  Windebank,  clerk  of  the  signet,  and  the  birth- 
place of  his  son,  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  Secretary  of  State 
to  King  Charles  I.  Henry  Fairfax,  second  son  of  Thomas 
Viscount  Fairfax,  married  the  only  daughter  of  Henry 
Barker,  and  resided  in  the  Wiltshire  portion  of  the  parish. 
He  died  in  1650,  and  was  buried  in  the  Parish  Church,  which 
also  contains  the  memorials  of  other  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished family. 

The  church  (Fig.  42)  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  has  been 
very  much  restored  and  partly  rebuilt.  In  1850  it  was  de- 
scribed by  Parker  as  of  mixed  styles,  mostly  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  consists  of  a  west  tower,  nave,  aisles  (the 
south  new),  chancel,  and  north  chancel  chapel.  A  visit  was 
paid  to  the  church  by  the  Berks  Archaeological  Society  on 
May  31  st,  1899,  and  a  brief  description  of  it  occurs  in  Vol.  V, 
p.  3,6,  of  the  Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon  Archceological  Journal. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  church  is  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
north  nave  arcade,  which  is  Norman;  the  next  arch  is  trans- 
Norman,  and  the  windows  and  north  doorway  of  the  aisle 
are  probably  of  the  same  date.  The  west  arch  of  the  north 
nave  arcade  is  decorated,  the  nave  having  been  lengthened 
about  the  year  1300.  The  screens,  and  some  interesting 
stone  corbels,  and  perhaps  portions  of  some  of  the  roofs 
belong  to  the  perpendicular  period.  The  chief  interest  ol 
the  church  is  the  large  collection  of  monuments,  some  oi 
portentous  size,  of  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries,  mainl1 
grouped  together  in  the  north  chancel  chapel. 

In  the  chancel  and  chancel  chapel  nothing  remains  oi 
architectural  interest.  Parker  records  the  dates  1627  ant 
1633  over  the  respective  east  windows,  no  doubt  com- 
memorating work  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
worthy  families  whose  monuments  now  occupy  the  chapel. 
There  is  a  plain  blocked  doorway  on  the  north  side  of  th< 
chapel.  Here  is  gathered  together  a  wonderful  array  of  i6th 
and  I7th  century  monuments.  The  earliest  is  a  tomb  in  the 
north  wall  of  late  perpendicular  character  (Fig.  43),  with 
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cresting,  cornice  of  quatrefoils,  and  canopy  supported  on 
shafts  resting  on  a  table  with  marble  slab  and  shields  on  the 
front.  One  might  perhaps  consider  this  to  be  an  Easter 
sepulchre  or  founder's  tomb  of  early  i6th  century  date,  ap- 
propriated by  the  Warde  family  in  post-Reformation  times. 
It  is  very  similar  to  the  tomb  of  Anthony  Forster  at  Cumiior. 
At  the  back,  on  a  tablet  evidently  an  insertion,  is  in  the  centre 
a  shield  in  brass,  '  arg.  on  a  chevron  sable  three  wolves  heads 
erased  or,  a  chief  az  charged  with  a  cross  patonce  between 
two  martlets  of  the  third/  for  Warde.  On  either  side  are 
kneeling  figures  in  brass  of  Richard  Warde,  his  wife  and 
family,  iris.,  on  the  west  a  civilian  kneeling  at  a  faldstool  and 
seven  sons  behind  him,  on  the  east  a  lady,  also  kneeling  at 
a  faldstool,  and  with  seven  daughters  behind  her.  Above 
her  head  on  a  brass  plate  is  the  inscription,  '  Colubra  Ward 
dyed  ye  xiiii  day  of  Aprill,  anno  1574,'  and  her  arms,  '  gules 
on  a  bend  arg.  three  dolphins  embowed  vert,'  for  Flambert, 
and  above  the  husband's  family  a  shield  with  his  arms  im- 
paling those  of  his  wife.  Under  the  effigy  of  the  husband  is 
the  following,  inscription,  of  which  Ashmole  in  '  The  Anti- 
quities of  Berkshire  '  gives  the  usual  free  translation :  — 

VITA    FUGIT    WARDUS    CECIDIT    NEC    FUNERA    DEFLE 

PERPETUAM   VITAM   QUI    BEN7E  VIXIT   HABET 
STEMMATE  CLARUS   ERAT   VERE   CHRISTUMQ   TIMEBAT 

ATQ  PLACERE  DEO  MAXIMA  CURA  FUIT 
HINC   CHRISTO   DILECTUS   ERAT   CHRISTUSQ   FAVEBAT 

ATQ   SIBI   CHRISTUS   CUNCTA   SECUNDA  DEDIT 
OCTAVO   HENRICO    EDWARDO   MARI^    ELIZABETHA 

AUL,E    PROQU^STOR    FIDUS   AMANSQ    FUIT 
ILLIS    FIDUS    ERAT    DILECTUS    ET    OMNIBUS    ISTIS 

NULLA   SIBI   QU^ERENS   COMMODA   NULLA  SUIS 
UT   PIA   VITA  FUIT   SIC   MORS   PIA   DIGNAQ   VITA 

ET    SIBI    PER    MORTEM    VITA    PERENNIS    ADEST 
CONSORTEM    THALAMI   TANDEM   SOCIATQ   COLUMBRAM 

QUOS  HUMUS   UNA  TEGIT  JUNXIT  ET  UNUS  AMOR. 

On  the  cornice  above  are  three  shields,  viz.  on  the  left  the 
arms  of  Warde,  in  the  centre  Warde  impaling  '  arg.  6  moor- 
cocks 3.2.1.  sable,'  for  Moore,  and  on  the  right  Warde  im- 
paling Flambert.  On  the  front  of  the  table  below  are  five 
shields,  viz.  (i)  Warde,  (2)  gone,  (3)  Warde  impaling  Flam- 
bert, (4)  Warde,  (5)  Flambert. 

On  the  north  wall  is  placed  a  curious  brass  representing 
a  young  woman  in  bed  with  an  infant  by  her  side.  An  in- 
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scription  on  the    stone    from    which    this    brass    has    been 
removed  runs  as  follows  :  — 

HEERE    LYETH    THE    BODIE 
OF    ALSE    HARISON    THE 
WIFE   OF   THOMAS    HARISON 
ESQVIER  :    ELDEST    DAVGHTER 
OF    RICHARD    WARD   ESQVIER 
COOFEROR   TO   QUEENE 
ELIZEBETH  I     WHOE   DIED  IN 
CHILD    BED   OF   HER   FIRST 
SONN   RICHARD   HARISON 
ESQVIER  :     THE  FATHER  OF 
SIR  RICHARD  HARISON 
KNIGHT. 

Here  also  is  a  brass,  with  inscription  round  the  verge  to 
Richard  Kippax,  who  died  in  1625,  and  a  very  eulogistic 
epitaph :  — 

HERE       LYETH       BURIED      THE       BODY      OF 


ELEGIACALL 

OR    MOURNEFUL1,   VERSES    MADE   UPON   THE  DEATH    OF    MR    RICHERD 
KIPPAX   SOMETIMES   EXAMINER   IN   THE   STAR   CHAMBER   OFFICE 

WHICH   VERSES 

BY  A  FREIND  WE'LL  WISHING  TO  HIS   MEMORY  ARE   DEDICATED 
TO  MRS  ANNE  KIPPACX  HIS   LATE  WIFE   SISTER  TO  THE  WORTHY   GEN 

&  BARRON 

TLEMAN  SR  RICHERD  FLEETWOOD  KNIGHT  BARRONETT  OF  NUTQN. 

FORTY  THREE  YEARSE  ABOUT  THE  WOURLD  HE  WENT 

AND  THEN  CAST  ANCHOR  ALL  HIS  STRENGTH  BEING  SPENT 

TO  DYE  IS  DREADFULL  BUT  TO  SETT  "LIFE  FREE 

CROWND  WITH  RICH  HOPES  BRINGS  JOY  AND  SO  DID  HEE 

FOR  HIS  SOULE  WINGED  WITH  AN  AMBITIOUS  FIRE 

TOLLD  HIM  THERE  WAS  A  NEW  STAR  CHAMBER  HIGHER 

THAN  THAT  WHERE  OUR  LORDES  SETT  AT  WESTMINSTER 

NOR  COULD  HEE  REST  TILL  HEE  HAD  GOTT  IN  THERE 

HIS  OFFICE  (HERE  TO  THAT  ABOVE)  WAS  BASE 

HEAVEN  IS  INDEEDE  THE  TRUE  EXAMINEES  PLACE 

FOUR  COUNTRIES  CHALLENGEDE  SHARES  IN  HIM  ON  EARTH 

TO  LANCASHIRE  HEE  WAS  INGAGEDE  FOR  BIRTH 

TO  MIDDLESEX  HEE  IN  DEEPE  BONDES  DID  RONNE 

FOR  FREE  AND  GENEROU  EDICATION 

IN  WILTSHIRE  DID  HIS  LIFE  BREAKE  ALL  HER  CHARMES 

WHILE  BARKESHIRE  VOWDE  HIS  GRAVE  SHOULD  BEE  HER  ARMES 

BUT  HIS  PURE1  SOULE  WHICH  DID  BASE  EARTH  CONTEMNE 

IS  A  FREE  HOLDER  IN  JERUSALEM. 
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On  the  north  wall,  at  the  east  end,  is  the  very  fine  monu- 
ment of  Lady  Margaret  Savile  (Fig,.  44).  She  is  represented 
on  the  east  side  of  the  central  compartment  kneeling  at  a 
faldstool  and  facing  her  third  husband,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in 
his  full  robes  as  provost  of  Eton.  Behind  her  a  gentleman 
in  armour  and  his  lady  are  also  kneeling  at  a  faldstool,  and 
facing  each  other,  while  behind  her  husband  are  two  sons  also 
kneeling.  Above  is  an  entablature,  the  central  portion 
having  semi-circular  canopy,  and  below  is  drapery,  the  cen- 
tral part  separated  from  the  outer  by  projecting  brackets 
carved  into  the  upper  portion  of  two  human  figures,  while 
at  either  end  a  large  figure  on  a  pedestal  is  holding  back  the 
curtain.  The  whole  arrangement  suggests  the  idea  of  a  large 
tent,  with  the  drapery  drawn  up,  so  as  to  show  the  several 
figures  kneeling  within  it.  On  the  cornice  above  are  in  the 
central  semi-circular  portion  'Memoriae  Sacrum,'  and  on  the 
flat  surface  on  either  side  '  Mihi  Vita  Christus  '  and1  '  Mihi 
Mors  Lucrum.'  Over  the  central  portion  within  an  arched 
compartment  capped  by  an  urn,  and  supported  on  classic 
columns,  is  the  main  shield,  with  the  following  arms,  '  Arg. 
on  a  bend  Sa  3,  owls  of  the  field,  a  mullet  for  difference,' 
Savile,  impaling  '  Arg.  a  chevron  sa  betwixt  three  torteaux, 
each  charged  with  an  escallop  shell  of  the  field,'  for  Dacres. 
On  the  dexter  side  on  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  another  shield, 
'Arg.  on  a  bend  sable  3  mascles  of  the  field,'  Carlton,  im- 
paling '  Arg.  on  a  fesse  sa  a  lion  passant  of  the  field,  a  mullet 
for  difference,'  Garrard1.  On  the  sinister  side  a  similar  shield 
with  quarterly  i  and  4,  '  Sa  three  spread  eagles  of  the  field,' 
Harison,  2  Ward,  3  Garrard,  imp.  '  az.  a  fesse  wavy  between 
3  goats'  heads  erased,'  Sidley,  impaling  Savile.  On  the 
sinister  side,  over  the  man  in  armour  and  his  wife  is  Harison 
impaling  Garrard.  Below  the  figures  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
and  Sir  Henry  Savile,  is  the  following  inscription  in  capital 
letters :  — 

[On  black  marble  slab.] 

HERE   LYETH   IN   EXPECTATION    OF   A  JOYFULL  RESURRECTION 
LADY  MARGARET   SAVILE,  DAUGHTER  TO  GEORGE  DACRES   ESQUIER 
DESCENDED   FROM   YE   RT   NOBLE  &  ANCIENT  FAMILY  OF  THE   BARONS 

DACRES  OF  YE  NORTH. 
SHE    HAD    THREE    HUSBANDS 

THE   FIRST  GEORGE   GARRARD   ESQ   SECOND   SONNE  TO   SIR    WILL   GARRARD 
KNT   SOMETIMES   LD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON.      THE   SECOND  JOHN   SMITH  ESQ 
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IN  THE  COUNTYE  OF  ESSEX.      THE  THIRD  THE  HONORABLE  &  MOST 
FAMOUS    KNIGHT    BOTH    FOR    THE    STUDYES    &    ADVANCEMENT    OF    LEARNING 
SR    HENRY   SAVILE   READER    TO   QUEENE    ELIZABETH   OF    BLESSED 
MEMORY    WARDEN   OF   MERTON   COLLEGE   IN   OXFORD,   &   PROVOST 
OF    EATON,    WHERE   HE    LEYTH    INTERRED. 

AND  BY  THEM   NINE  CHILDREN. 

BY   HER  FIRST   HUSBAND  THREE  DAUGHTERS   THE   ELDEST  YE  LADY 
ANNE  CARLETON,    WIFE  TO   THE   LORD   CARLETON,    VISCOUNT 
DORCHESTER.       THE   SECOND   DYED   IN    HER   INFANCY,   THE   YOUNGEST 
THE  LADY  FRANCES   HARISON,    WIFE  TO   SR   RICHARD  HARISON,    KNIGHT. 
BY   HER   SECOND   HUSBAND  THREE   SONNES   ALL    WH   DECEASED  IN    THEIR 

INFANCY. 

BY  HER  THIRD   HUSBAND  TWO   SONNES    WCH  DYED  YOUNGE  AND  ONE 
DAUGHTER  YE  LADY  ELIZABETH  SIDLY   WIFE  TO  SR  JOHN   SIDLY  BARONET. 

[On  white  marble  below.] 

SHE  ERECTED  THIS  MONUMENT 

WHILST  SHE  WAS  YET  LIVINGE  FOR  HERSELFE  AND  HERS 
BEING   DESIROUS    TO    DEPOSITE   HER    BODY    IN   YT    PLACE 
WHERE  LIVEINGE  SHE  HAD  FOUND  SO  MUCH  CONTENT 

&  SOE  SWEET  A  REPOSE  OF  HER  AGE. 
SHE  WAS  BORNE  AT  CHESHUNT  IN  HARTFORD 
SHEIRE  £  DYED  AO   DOM    1631 
uETATIS    SVy£   73. 

Below  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  man  in  armour  and  his 
wife  are  five  kneeling  figures.  The  panels  under  the  figures 
on  either  side  of  the  central  one  have  no  inscriptions  on 
them. 

The  design  of  the  mionument  of  this  excellent  lady  is  very 
good,  and  full  of  interest.  As  has  already  been  stated,  it  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  large  tent  with  the  side  drapery  drawn  up 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  figures  kneeling  within  it.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar examples  with  the  tent  introduced  are  to  be  found  (i)  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
on  the  monument  of  Robert  Chamberlayne,  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Chamberlayne.  He  is  represented  as  kneeling  under  a  tent, 
with  an  angel  holding  back  the  drapery  on  either  side,  (2)  at 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
aisle,  on  the  monument  of  Capt.  Martin  Bond,  *  dyed  in  May, 
1643.'  He  is  represented  seated  at  a  table  within  a  marquee, 
open  as  at  Hurst;  a  soldier  armed  with  a  matchlock  on  one 
side,  and  two  mien  holding  his  horse  on  the  other  (see  Rev. 
J.  E.  Cox,  D.D.,  'The  Annals  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,' 
1876,  pp.  63,  64);  (3)  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Barking, 
Essex,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of 
Sir  Charles  Montagu,  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Manchester. 
He  died  at  Cranbrook  in  1625,  aged  61.  He  is  represented 
sitting  in  a  tent,  his  elbow  resting  on  a  desk,  on  which  are 
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placed  his  helmet  and  gauntlets;  his  sword  and  shield  hang 
at  the  back;  two  sentinels  guard  the  door,  near  which  stands 
a  page  with  his  horse;  in  the  background  are  several  other 
tents  (see  '  A  Sketch  of  Ancient  Barking,'  E.  Tuck,  3rd 
edition,  1905,  p  .15,  '  Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  London/ 
J.  Thorne,  F.S.A.,  1876).  At  Kinnersley  Church,  Hereford- 
shire, is  another  more  elaborate  example  on  the  monument 
of  Robert  Smalman,  died  1637,  and  Susan  his  wife.  The 
pair  are  kneeling  facing  each  other  on  either  side  of  the 
tablet  containing  their  epitaph,  and  his  armorial  shield  above, 
all  this  within  an  elegant  tent,  with  a  cherub  blowing  a 
trumpet  and  holding  back  the  drapery  on  either  side.  Below 
are  kneeling  members  of  the  family  (see  Brindley  and 
Weatherley,  '  Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  p.  163).  No 
doubt  other  examples  can  be  cited. 

There  are  numerous  monuments,  mostly  of  I7th  century 
date,  in  addition  to  those  already  specially  set  out  in  this 
same  chapel.  On  the  south  wall  is  a  very  large  and  '  fair 
monument  of  black  and  white  marble '  to  Sir  Richard 
Harison,  son  of  Richard  and  grandson  of  Alse  Harison,  and 
great  grandson  of  Richard  Ward,  with  effigies  of  a  man  in 
armour,  his  wife  and  son.  We  learn  fro  mi  the  epitaph  that 
'  He  served  King  Charles  the  I  all  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
for  which  he  suffered  the  Persecution  of  Sequestration,  Com- 
position, &c.  His  estate  was  much  wasted  by  raising  2 
troups  of  horse  at  his  own  charge,'  &c.  He  lived  to  see  the 
joyful  return  of  King  Charles  II,  by  whom  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  He  died  in  1683.  There 
is  another  monument  to  his  son  William,  with  later  inscrip- 
tion; he  died  in  1694. 

Next  we  find  monuments  to  the  Barkers,  the  earliest  being 
to  Henry  Barker,  who  died  in  1651.  His  son  William 
founded  the  almshouses  facing  the  church  in  1664.  And 
then  we  come  across  the  memorials  of  the  Fairfaxes.  The 
earliest  commemorates  Henry  Fairfax,  second  son  of 
Thomas,  Viscount  Fairfax,  who  married  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  Henry  Barker,  and  who  died  in  1650.  His  son 
Henry  was  heir  to  his  uncle,  William  Barker,  and  erected 
the  memorial  stone  on  the  front  of  the  almshouses.  A  full 
account  of  the  Fairfaxes  of  Hurst,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Penny, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Berks  Arches- 
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ological  and  Architectural  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  122.,  The 
Fairfax  family  were  only  connected  with  the  parish  for  about 
forty  years.  There  is  also  a  flat  stone  commemorating  Wil- 
liam Hyde,  the  elder,  William  the  eldest  and  Humphry  the 
youngest  son  and  his  family;  the  said  Humphry  died  in 
1665,  William  the  elder  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Hyde 
of  Hurst,  who  was  the  second  son  of  William  Hyde  of  South 
Denchworth.  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  in  the  21  st 
year  of  King  James  I.  In  the  list  of  Sheriffs  he  is  described 
as  of  Kingston  Lisle.  He  lived  at,  and  probably  built,  the 
mansion  at  Haines  Hill,  as  the  initials  '  W.H.  '  let  into  the 
brickwork  testify.  He  was  living  according  to  the  Heralds' 
Visitation  in  1623. 

Continuing,  our  perambulation  of  the  church,  we  next 
notice  the  beautiful  perpendicular  screens  (Fig.  45)  dividing 
the  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  the  chapel  from  the  north 
aisle.  They  have  been  repainted  and  no  doubt  restored.  On 
the  top  of  the  chancel  screen  are  the  arms  of  King  James  I, 
and  on  that  of  the  chapel  screen  those  of  his  son,  Prince 
Henry.  The  roodbeam  is  supported  on  stone  corbels  (Fig. 
46),  viz.  on  north  a  monster  head,  and  on  south  the  heads  and 
arms  of  two  figures.  The  south  arcade  of  the  nave  and  south 
aisle  are  new.  The  north  arcade  consists  of  three  arches,  the 
east  is  Norman  semi-circular  (Fig.  47),  the  next  transition 
obtusely  pointed.  The  east  respond  (Fig.  48)  has  a  foliated 
capital  and  undercut  abacus,  apparently  cut  out  of  the  earlier 
work.  There  is  a  claw  at  the  base.  The  central  column 
(Fig.  49)  is  cylindrical,  the  lower  part  being  considerably 
larger  than  the  upper.  At  the  top  of  the  wider  portion  is  a 
singular  projecting,  ledge  or  abacus,  octagonal  on  plan.  The 
capital  is  scalloped  and  a  massive  chamfered  abacus  supports 
the  arches,  which  are  both  quite  plain.  The  west  respond 
(Fig.  50)  with  scalloped  capital  is  Norman.  The  western 
arch  is  segmental  headed  with  two  plain  chamfered  ribs. 
The  arch  rests  on  brackets  (Fig.  51)  with  two  heads  on  each 
side.  The  nave  roof,  which  may  be  partly  old,  is  supported 
on  a  series  of  stone  brackets  (Fig.  52),  with  small  shafts 
having  a  head  at  the  top  and  bottom1,  probably  of  i5th  cen- 
tury date.  The  tower  arch  is  new.  The  pulpit  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  nave  is  good  Jacobean.  Attached  to  ttu 
adjoining  pillar  is  a  very  elaborate  hourglass  (Fig.  53); 
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within  a  frame,  and  having-  very  richly  wrought  and  painted 
metal  work  with  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  and  with  date  in  gilt 
letters,  1636.  Below  on  either  side  is  the  lion  and  unicorn, 
and  the  initials  '  E  A  '  below.  There  is  also  inscribed  in 
small  letters : 

'  As  this  glasse  runneth, 
So  man's  life  passethe.' 

This  seems  to  have  been  renewed.  In  the  north  aisle  are 
three  lancets  in  the  north  wall,  and  a  modern  west  window. 
The  aisle  and  chapel  roofs  are  wagon-shaped  and  partly  old. 
The  interior  arch  of  the  north  doorway  is  lofty,  acutely 
pointed,  and  of  trans-Norman  or  early  English  date.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  very  large  table  tomb  with  black 
marble  slab,  commemorating  Richard  Bigg,  who  died  in 
1677.  He  gave  three  houses  in  St.  Giles,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  to  the  parish.  On  the  south  wall  are  several 
large  stone  corbels.  One  has  a  monster  head  with  the 
tongue  out,  another  a  reclining  figure  with  large  head,  and 
part  of  anotfier  figure  with  the  head  gone.  The  font  is  new, 
taking  the  place  of  the  plain  old  Norman  tub  font  in  1875. 

In  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  are  two  circular 
panels  (Fig.  54)  in  old  glass,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Haines  Hill.  The  upper  one  (Fig.  55A)  represents  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  The  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  white  robe  and  with 
a  brown  nimbus,  has  the  infant  Christ,  clad  in  a  brown  vest- 
ment, on  her  lap,  and  is  seated  under  a  white  semi-circular 
arch,  supported  on  white  columns.  The  first  of  the  kings  is 
kneeling  with  a  brown  cloak  over  a  white  and  gold  robe  and 
blue  stockings,  and  is  holding  a  brown  cup.  The  two  others 
stand  behind,  also  in  white  and  gold  vestments  and  brown 
cloaks  and  crowns.  Both  hold  brown  cups.  The  two  first 
are  bearded.  There  is  a  star  above.  The  groundwork  is 
blue.  Round  the  panel,  in  black  letters  on  a  brown  ground, 
is  the  inscription,  '  Obtulerunt  ei  munera,  aurum  thus .  et 
myrrha.'  There  is  an  outer  red  border  studded  with  black 
crosses  on  a  white  ground.  The  lower  panel  (Fig.  553) 
portrays  the  Last  Supper.  In  the  centre,  under  a  golden 
canopy  with  a  blue  background  to  the  upper  part  is  our  Lord 
seated  with  golden  cruciform  nimbus,  yellow  hair,  white  and 
gold  tunic,  St.  John,  also  in  white  and  with  book  in  the  left 
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hand,  reclining  in  His  bosom1.  There  are  five  apostles,  three 
seated  and  two  standing  on  each  side,  clad  in  white  and  gold 
vestments,  and  with  yellow  hair  and  nimbus.  A  figure,  pro- 
bably of  Judas  Iscariot,  is  on  the  near  side  of  the  table,  which 
has  a  white  cloth,  a  dish  with  fish  on  it,  two  other  dishes, 
three  small  objects,  and  a  knife,  all  in  the  yellow  colour. 
Round  the  panel  is  the  following  inscription  in  black  letters 
on  yellow  ground :  '  Et  post  bucella  introavit  in  eum 
Sathanas.'  There  is  a  red  outer  border  with  black  crosses. 
The  date  is  probably  early  i6th  century. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  church  there  is  very  little  worth 
noting,  the  restoration  of  1875,  having  been  carried  out  in 
a  drastic  manner.  The  tower  of  brick  (Fig.  56)  was  built  in 
1612,  and  though  much  renewed,  is  a  good  specimen  of  that 
period.  The  upper  belfry  lights  are  filled  in  with  stone 
tracery.  There  are  eight  bells.  The  lancets  on  tTie  north 
side  of  the  nave  have  been  renewed.  The  north  doorway  is 
transition  Norman  or  Early  English,  pointed  with  chamfered 
hoodmould  and  two  plain  chamfered  orders  to  arch  and 
jambs  and  undercut  abacus.  The  dripstone  of  the  west  on 
south  windowi  terminates  on  head  of  a  man  with  animal 
above.  The  church  is  built  of  flints.  There  is  a  fine  yew 
tree  by  the  south  doorway. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  are  the  picturesque  brick 
almshouses  built  and  endowed  by  William  Barker,  who  died 
in  1685,  and  is  buried  in  the  north  chancel  of  the  church. 

A  good  deal  of  information  about  the  church  and  parish 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  *  A  few  words  about  Hurst,'  published 
by  its  late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Cameron,  in  1882.  By  him 
the  chancel  and  chancel  aisle  were  restored  in  1855,  but  the 
enlargement  of  the  church  took  place  in  1875. 

The  approximate  interior  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Tower,  12 ft.  3 in.  by  14  ft.  Sin. 
Nave,  58  ft.  by  20  ft.  loin. 
North  aisle,  soft.  9in.  by  19  ft.  7  in. 
South  aisle,  45ft.  5  in.  by  16  ft.  6in. 
Chancel,  31  ft.  Sin.  by  18  ft.  4  in. 
North  chapel,  31  ft.  7  in.  by  19  ft. 
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Smiths  Cafa  an&  tfr* 
of 

BY  LT.-COL.  W.  HIND?  T.D.,  M,.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

TVTEYLAND  Smith's  cave  and  t/ie  local  papular  legend 
that  horses  were  shod  there  by  an  invisible  smith  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  makes  use  of  the  story  in  his  '  Kenilworth,'  and 
still  later  Judge  Hughes  has  built  up  a  fascinating  story  with 
much  local  colour,  'The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse/  on 
the  White  Horse  and  adjacent  barrow,  though  his  archae- 
ology will  not  bear  the  criticism  of  modern  knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
White  Horse  and  the  so-called  Weyland  Smith's  Cave,  and 
the  much  greater  antiquity  of  the  former  than  legendary  lore 
assigns    to    it.     The    popular  idea  is  that  the  horse  is  the 
memorial  of  a  Saxon  victory  over  the  Danes  in  a  battle  fought 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  i.e. 
not  later  than  the  8th  century.     Weyland  Smith's  so-called 
cave  is  a  chambered  dolmen  of  the  long  barrow  type,  now 
partially  unroofed,   carefully  oriented,  with  an  entrance  to 
the  south,  and  chambers  east  and  west.     The  displaced  roof- 
ing stones  of  the  entrance  and  western  chamber  lie  on  the 
ground  close  by.     The  dolmen  belongs  to  the  Long  Barrow 
type,  and  other  examples  exist  at  West  Kennet,  Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire,    New    Grange,   near   Drogheda,   and   else- 
where.    The  stones  were  covered  by  earth,  leaving  a  passage 
into  the  interior,  and  generally  were  bounded  on  the  outside 
by  a  ring  of  upright  stones  and  a  ditch  and  vallum.     This 
form  of  barrow  was  built  by  a  dolicho-cephalic  people  who 
buried  their  dead.     This  race  also  had  the  art  of  potting,  and 
used  flint  tools  of  a  Neolithic  pattern.       I  obtained  some 
finished  hammers,  thumb  scrapers,  and  numerous  flint  flakes 
from  the  area  of  the  dolmen  and  the  fields  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 
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It  is  possible,  therefore  to  assign  a  fairly  definite  limit 
to  the  date  of  the  building  of  Weyland  Smith's  Cave,  i.e. 
it  is  not  earlier  than  the  Neolithic  time  or  more  recent  than 
the  Bronze  period,  and  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  this  date 
which  is  of  the  most  critical  importance. 

Long  Barrows  are  earlier  in  date  than  Round  Barrows, 
and  it  is  in  the  latter  only  that  weapons  of  bronze  have  been 
found.  The  evidence  shows  that  bronze  came  into  use  in 
Western  Europe  about  4,000  years  ago,  so  that  the  date  of 
the  building"  of  the  dolmen  is  at  least  2,000  years  B.C.  The 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Neolithic  period  is  more 
obscure,  and  according  to  some  may  go  back  to  10,000  B.C. 
The  cave  or  dolmen,  therefore,  was  far  more  ancient  than  the 
White  Horse,  and  was  a  sacred  high  place  on  the  hills,  held 
in  great  reverence  and  awe  as  the  home  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead. 

From  the  careful  way  in  which  these  ancient  tombs  were 
oriented,  sun  worship  must  have  been  in  vogue.  The  setting 
and  rising  of  the  sun  gave  to  early  man  the  idea  of  regenera- 
tion and  a  future  life,  and  the  sun  was  naturally  worshipped 
as  the  author  of  all  life,  food  and  comfort,  and  indeed  the 
orientation  of  churches  and  the  turning  to  the  east  at  the 
recitation  of  the  Creed  by  Christians  has  been  adopted 
directly  from  sun  worship,  and  is  a  custom  of  untold 
antiquity. 

When  the  legend  of  the  white  horses  which  drew  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  first  arose  is  impossible  to  state  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy.  The  legend  is  well  known  in  classic 
mythology,  and  it  is  also  met  with  in  Norse  Sagas.  In  the 
latter  we  have  the  myth  of  the  sun  horse,  a  white  steed  called 
Granie,  ridden  by  Sigurd,  and  shod  by  Wieland  the  Smith 
God.  This  gives  us  the  connection  between  the  White  Horse 
and  the  myth  which  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  dolmen. 

Wieland  the  Smith  God,  the  idea  of  the  faculty  of  creative 
art,  also  met  with  in  Genesis  as  Tubalcain,  the  father  of  all 
who  work  in  brass  and  iron.  The  story  runs  that,  while 
asleep  after  a  heavy  meal  of  bear's  flesh,  Wieland  was  sur- 
prised and  bound  by  the  Niding,  who  crippled  him  by  ham- 
stringing and  made  him  work  at  a  forge  hidden  awav 
underground.  In  captivity  he  begot  Widonga,  god  of  per- 
petual growth  of  woods  and  meadows.  So  he  worked  and 
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forged  700  year  rings,  and  was  deserted  at  length  by  his 
wife  Hervor.  Then  he  escaped,  killing  his  captors,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  bird.  Note  the  parallel  story  of  Sampson. 

I  think  that  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  a  fact  that 
the  pre-bronze  age  dolmen  was  long  anterior  to  the  legend 
of  Weyland,  the  smith,  the  metal  worker,  and  also  that  the 
dolmen  was  on  the  hill  long  before  the  White  Horse  was 
cut,  and  that  the  latter  was  made  by  a  people  who  were  Norse 
in  race  and  had  the  ideas  and  beliefs  that  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  Eddas.  Wieland  was  a  metal  worker,  and  there- 
fore probably  must  be  assigned  to  the  Bronze  or  Iron  age, 
probably  500  to  1500  B.C. 

Probably  the  sequence  was  as  follows :  — Invasion  by 
Norse  worshippers  of  Woden,  Thor,  and  the  northern  gods, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  Long  Barrow  builders,  long  passed 
into  oblivion.  Discovery  of  a  traditional  sacred  mound 
where  sun  worship  had  been  carried  on,  with  an  underground 
passage  and  a  secret  chamber,  which  they  assumed  to  be  the 
working  place  of  Wieland.  To  complete  the  story,  the 
galloping  white  horse  of  the  sun,  Granie,  was  carved  out  of 
the  turf  close  by  the  mythical  underground  forge,  so  that 
the  legendary  smith  could  shoe  him  daily  with  the  shoes  made 
in  the  secret  cavern. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  that  the  idea  of  the  legendary 
smith  and  his  forge  and  his  proper  name  have  been  handed 
down  so  carefully  by  local  folk  for  so  many  thousand  years. 
We  see  here  the  implantation  of  a  Bronze  Iron  age  Norse  myth 
on  an  earlier  Neolithic  cult,  which  is  parallel  to  what  took 
place  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  when  the  earlier 
religious  feasts  and  holy  days,  sacred  places  and  signs,  were 
adopted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  newer  religion  for  very  ob- 
vious reasons.  To  give  one  example,  Eostra,  the  goddess  of 
spring,  whose  spring  festival,  with  egg  rolling,  was  adopted 
with  name  unchanged  for  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
memorative feasts  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  Christmas 
Day  is  another,  with  its  Norse  mistletoe  and  holly.  Balder 
the  Good,  a  prototype  of  Christ,  was  dying,  i.e.  the  sun  was 
getting  lower  and  lower  in  the  heavens  as  winter  approached. 
His  mother,  in  an  effort  to  save  Her  son,  went  round  to  all 
living  things  and  asked  them  to  protect  and  not  injure  her 
son/Balder  the  Good.  But  she  forgot  the  mistletoe,  thnt 
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wonderful  mystic  plant  without  roots  or  flowers,  and  bright 
green  in  the  winter.  The  spirit  of  evil,  Logi,  noted  this 
omission,  and  made  an  arrow  of  mistletoe  wood,  and  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  blind  man  and  told  him  to  shoot  at  a  deer, 
which  he  warned  him  would  soon  pass  by.  As  Balder  passed 
he  ordered  him  to  shoot,  and  Balder  was  wounded  and  died. 
All  nature  wept  and  the  tears  became  the  white  berries  of 
the  mistletoe,  and  as  Balder 's  blood  dropped  it  formed  the 
red  berries  of  the  holly. 

Popular  legend,  however,  has  clothed  with  romance  the 
truncated  conical  Hill,  carved  out  of  the  lower  chalk  and  the 
coombe  or  water  worn  hollow  near  the  base  of  the  escarp- 
ment, and  given  them  respectively  the  names  of  the  Dragon's 
Hill  and  the  Horse's  Manger,  and  thus  elaborating  the  Sun 
myth.  Both  Hill  and  Gorge  are  natural  features  due  to  water 
action.  Springs  coming  out  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  have  cut 
off  the  Dragon's  Hill  and  excavated  the  little  gorge.  This 
legend  is,  of  course,  parallel  to  that  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon.  The  Sun  (St.  George)  slays  the  Dragon  (night),  and 
rescues  the  beautiful  maiden  (the  Earth).  This  connection 
with  the  Dragon  strengthens  and  completes  the  identification 
of  the  White  Horse  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  with  Granie  the 
White  Horse  of  the  Sun-God. 

Thus  each  piece  of  Folk-lore,  each  legend,  every  festival 
and  holy  day,  has  a  foundation  of  historic  fact,  and  this  is 
specially  true  on  all  matters  which  have  been  held  as  sacred 
by  our  long-forgotten  forebears  and  ancestors.  Thankful 
must  we  be  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Weyland  Smith's  Cave, 
local  tradition  has  kept  alive  so  faithfully  a  piece  of  ancient 
history  of  such  enthralling  interest. 

But  the  dolmen  and  the  White  Horse  are  not  the  only 
relics  of  bygone  races  which  occurs  at  Uffington.  The  large 
camp  of  Uffington  Castle,  in  close  proximity  to  the  White 
Horse,  must  be  considered  in  connection  both  with  Weyland 
Smith's  Cave  and  the  White  Horse  itself,  and  this  opens  up 
the  wide  question  of  the  date  and  purpose  of  those  structures. 
Numbers  of  these  so-called  camps  occur  all  over  the  British 
Isles,  and  are  known  as  camps,  rings,  burys  and  castles,  and 
up  to  the  present  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  has  been 
that  they  were  built  for  defensive  purposes,  and  were  alto- 
gether military  in  character.  But  from  an  examination  of 
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a  very  large  number  of  them,  of  all  sizes,  both  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  I  cannot  accept  that  view  for  many 
of  them.  The  camps  are  always  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
therefore  could  be  easily  surrounded  and'  the  garrison  starved 
out.  In  many  cases  the  ground  inside  the  vallum  slopes  con- 
siderably to  the  summit,  and  would  give  no  cover  for  man 
or  his  flocks.  Once  shut  up  within  the  ring,  there  are  no 
available  possibilities  of  retreat.  For  military  purposes  the 
so-called  camps  are  too  conspicuous  and  are  easily  over- 
looked. Many  of  them  are  not  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
range  and  could  be  easily  attacked  along  the  ridge. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  criticism!  is  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  camps  are  waterless,  and  could  have  had  no 
possible  water  supply  inside  the  precincts  of  the  ramp  and 
ditch.  So  many  camps  of  this  sort  are  found  on  the  waterless 
chalk  downs,  and  that  is  why  there  have  never  been  any 
settlements  in  their  vicinity.  Dew  ponds  have  been  sug- 
gested as  a  water  supply.  But  I  consider  that  source  would 
have  been  totally  inadequate  for  the  large  area  of  the 
enclosures. 

The  ditches  and  ramps  are  often  multiple,  but  they  are 
too  deep  for  defensive  purposes.  Men  in  the  trench  could 
not  see  over  the  top.  Neither  could  they  retreat  to  their 
second  trench  or  into  the  camp,  for  the  ramp  is  too  high 
for  them  to  climb  quickly  with  an  eager  foe  at  their  heels. 
The  essentials  of  military  science  are  much  the  same  to-day 
as  they  always  have  been,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that 
would1  be  noted  is  the  large  number  of  defenders  that  would 
be  necessary  to  hold  and  garrison  a  camp  of  this  description, 
and  in  several  the  ditch  is  inside  the  outer  ring. 

One  must  remember,  too,  in  those  old  days  combats  were 
always  hand  to  hand,  and  antagonists  were  always  within 
sling,  spear  or  bow-shot  distance,  and  were  visible  to  each 
other.  In  such  a  case,  to  defend  the  camp  the  warriors  must 
have  manned  the  crest  and  not  the  ditch,  and  the  ditch  behind 
them  would  have  been  a  death-trap. 

A  comparison  of  the  siting  of  these  hill  camps  with  Roman 
military  camps  will  at  once  show  that  they  are  constructed 
for  totally  different  objects.  One  rarely  finds  a  Roman  camp 
on  a  hill  top  unless  to  guard  a  line  of  road,  and  as  a  rule 
isolated  spots  were  not  chosen.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
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camps,  e.g.  Danebury,  Maiden  Newton,  Yarnbury,  and 
others,  the  entrances  are  very  complicated,  the  approach 
apparently  defended. 

A  large  number  of  the  smaller  camps  have  only  one  en- 
trance, and  that  is  generally  due  east.  It  is  so  in  the  small 
Irish  raths;  but  the  large  ones  have  generally  two  entrances. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  building  of  the  ramp  and  the  ex- 
cavating of  the  ditch  represents  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour,  and  that  there  must  have  been  some  great  public 
reason  for  their  construction.  The  most  powerful  stimulus 
for  the  building  of  these  camps  must,  I  think,  have  been  one 
of  three  which  I  enumerate  below,  and  which  I  tabulate  in 
a  diminishing  order  of  importance:  — 

(a)  Self-preservation  or  military,   which  I   have  already 
shown  from  the  nature  of  the  place  may  be  set  aside. 

(b)  Religion.     When  we  look  down  the  vista  of  past  cen- 
turies, one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  building  and  constructive  work  that  has  been  done  with  a 
religious  object.     In  many,  cases  religion  is  even  stronger 
than  the  impulse  of  self-preservation,    for    man,    from    the 
earliest  ages,  has  believed  in  the  future  life,  and  that  belief 
has  led  him  to  voluntarily  sacrifice  his  present  existence  and 
wealth  to  insure  his  future  and  eternal  happiness.     The  care- 
ful orientation  of  the  entrances  of  these  camps  has  led  me  to 
suspect  that  they  were  holy  or  sacred  places,  probably,  in 
their  earlier  conception,  used  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
the  heavenly  bodies.     I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  stone 
circles  were  made  for  this  purpose.     The  ramparts  and  ditches 
were,  I  believe,  not  for  defence,  but  marked  a  line  of  taboo, 
and  the  camp  was  thus  a  sacred  enclosure,  largely  resorted 
to  for  festivals  and  sacrificial  rites,  or  the  internal  ditch'  may 
have  been  used  for  ceremonial  marches  and  processions  01 
even,  as  suggested  by  some,  as  shelter  for  a  circle  of  rude 
huts,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  African  tribes  to-day. 

(c)  The  third  motive  for  the  construction  of  some  of  the 
camps  may  have  been  trade,   or  trade  may  have  followed 
religious  occupation,  when  owing  to  the  habit  of  going  to 
worship,  the  locality  had  been  sanctified  and  made  safe,  so 
that  possibly  hostile  tribes  might  be  able  to  meet  there,  for 
barter,  in  safety.     Custom  and  tradition  both  bear  witness 
that  such  was  the  case  at  the  White  Horse  camp.       Judge  •* ; 
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Hughes  has  fortunately  left  us  an  account  of  the  scouring 
of  the  White  Horse,  with  its  fair  and  large  concourse  of 
peoples,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  local  festival 
was  ever  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 

The  Tan  Hill  fair  is  another  similar  case,  and  is  held  an- 
nually on  August  6th  in  a  so-called  camp  on  the  Marlborough 
downs.  There  is  another  association  between  a  fair  and  a 
camp  at  Yarnbury,  in  South-west  Wilts,  where  an  annual  fair 
is  held  on  October  4th. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wakes  of 
some  North-Midland  towns  still  kept  up  as  an  annual  holiday. 
The  wakes  are  really  the  octaves  of  the  patron  saints  of  the 
parish  church.  Owing  to  the  influx  of  outlying  parishioners, 
accommodation  had  to  be  made  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
worshippers,  and  booths  were  set  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  the  sale  of  religious 
offerings.  Special  cakes  were  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
these  are  still  in  vogue. 

Fairs  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  were  held  by  Royal 
licence,  which  was  a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  sellers  and 
buyers  and  their  merchandise.  Without  this  idea  of  safety 
no  tribes  could  possibly  trade  with  each  other. 

A  large  number  of  camps  have  the  word  'bury/  some- 
times as  an  affix,  as  Danebury,  Sidbury;  sometimes  as  a  pre 
fix  as  Bury  Bank,  Bury  Ring.  This  word  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  barrow  or  burying  place,  though  no  doubt  there  is  a 
definite  connection  between  them.  Bury  is  the  burgh  or 
borough,  and  probably  is  not  nearly  so  old  as  the  places 
which  are  now  known  by  it.  Given  by  a  later  race  than  the 
builders,  it  merely  expresses  their  theory  of  the  object  and 
uses  of  the  camps  and  rings.  We  have  the  affix  in  all  the 
places  ending  in  'by/  e.g.  Derby,  which  merely  indicates  a 
Danish  settlement. 

Many  of  the  camps  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  ancient 
roads,  which!  until  quite  recent  dates  were  used  by  cattle 
drovers.  These  ways  generally  consist  of  a  sunken  road  with 
a  low  ramp  on  either  side.  One  of  the  best-known  ways  is 
the  Ridgeway,  which  passes  immediately  south  of  Uffington 
Castle.  This  way  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  east  and 
west  routes  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  probably  Neolithic  in 
date.  As  to  the  date  of  Uffington  Castle  there  is  very  little 
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direct  evidence,  but  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  are  strewn  with 
chipped  flakes  of  Neolithic  age.  I  have,  however,  picked 
out  chipped  flints  from  the  fosse  at  Sidbury  and  Danebury, 
and  within  the  outer  circle  of  Old  Sarum.  This,  I  think, 
points  to  the  occupation  of  these  circles  in  Neolithic  times 
and  probably  the  camps  and  the  ways,  including  the  Ridge- 
way,  were  built  by  the  same  peoples,  but  this  gives  one  an 
approximate  date  only,  from  10000  to  2000  B.C. 

Some  more  definite  evidence  might  be  obtained  by  a  little 
judicious  excavation  near  the  entrances  of  the  camps.  A 
section  across  ditches  and  ramps  might  unearth  pottery  and 
implements  which  would  indicate  a  more  definite  date  and 
fix  the  stage  of  culture  which'  the  builders  had  reached. 

At  present  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  camps  and  roads 
and  the  Long  Barrow  belong  to  the  same  period,  Neolithic 
and  pre-Bronze,  and  that  the  White  Horse  and  the  Weyland 
Smith  legend  is  much  later  and  may  belong  to  the  Bronze  or 
Iron  age,  say  between  1500  B.C.  and  700  A.D. 

This  small  part  of  Berkshire,  therefore,  carries  us  back 
through  a  very  long  vista  of  prehistoric  times,  and  probably 
still  is  guarding  jealously  many  secrets  which  careful  and 
persistent  investigation  may  one  day  bring  to  light. 


Surfog  of  WallmgfDrtr  in  1550 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  E.  FIELD. 
(Continued  from  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  page  64.) 

Fish  Street,  east  side  (continued). 

(10)  Ralph  Polhampton  holds  there  one  tenement  [free, 
1561]  with  garden  adjacent,  called  Glasiers,  in 
length  106  ft.  and  in  breadth  38ft.,  formerly  Eliza- 
beth Polhampton's,  and  he  pays  per  annum  iiijj., 
xijU  [freely,  1561]. 

(n)  The  same  Ralph  holds  another  tenement  there, 
called  Osgotes,  with  garden  adjacent,  in  length 
52ft.  and  in  breadth  20  ft.,  formerly  in  the  tenure 
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of  Elizabeth  Polhampton,  and  he  pays  per  annum, 
as  appears  in  the  ancient  rental,  ijs.  [He  refuses 
xijof.  1561]. 

(12)  The  said  Ralph  holds  there  another  tenement  in  the 
occupation  of  John  Juelle,  with  curtilage  adjacent, 
in  length  120  ft.  and  in  breadth  44  ft.,  and  pays  per 
annum  ijs. 

[The  figures  xxvjs.  viijd.,  xs.,  and  xijs.  are  prefixed 
to  these  three  entries  respectively  in  the  hand  of 
1561.] 

(13)  xvj.    [now   William   Redyng's,    xxjs.    1561]    John 
Austell  holds  there  one  tenement  in  the  tenure  of 
William  Heron  with  garden  and  curtilage  adjacent, 
in  length   i6oft.   and  in   breadth  22ft.,    formerly 
Elizabeth  Polhampton's,  and  pays  vjd. 

(14)  [xvjj.   1561.]  Thomas  Keyman  holds  at  will  one 
tenement  with  garden  and  curtilage,  in  length  105  ft. 
and  in  breadth  60  ft.,  lately  John  Higgons,  and  pays 
per  annum  xd.,  iijs.,  viijs.  ijd.  [xijs.    Query  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  Mbrrys  for  Ralph  Pollyngton 
as  shown  in  letters  patent  dated  roth  May,  4  Edw. 
VI.  added  in  1561.] 

(15)  xv  js.    Ralph  Polhamptone  holds  one  tenement,  with 
garden  and  curtilage  adjacent,  containing  half  an 
acre  and  abutting  on  the  tenement  held  by  Thomas 
Ceyman  towards  the  north,  and  pays  nil,  nil,  nil,  nil, 
iiijs.   [purchased  by  Hatchman,   1561.] 

(16)  vs.    [xs.,  1561]  Richard  Willmot  of  Cholsey  holds 
one  tenement  in  the  tenure  of  Hugh  Holdernes 
with  garden  and  curtilage  adjacent,  in  length  45  ft. 
and  in  breadth  45  ft.,  lately  in  the  tenure  of  the 
rector  of  St.  Leonard's  there,  and  pays  iijj.,  nil,  ijs. 

(17)  vj.y.  viijd.    Richard  Dandridge  holds  one  tenement 
in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Simes  with  garden  and 
curtilage  adjacent,  in  length  55  ft.  and  in  breadth 
12  ft.,  formerly  of  the  prioress  of  Goryng,  and  pays 
per  annum,  as  appears  in  the  ancient  rental,  ijs.  vjd. 
[viijd.  1561]. 

(18)  vs.  [viijs.  1561]  The  warden  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  More  holds  one  tenement  with  garden 
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adjacent,  in  length  80  ft.  and  in  breadth  50  ft.,  lately 
in  the  occupation  of  Robert  Dobynson,  and  pays 
per  annum  ijs.  iiijd. 

(19)  Hugh  Clerke  holds  at.  will  a  garden  [custumary, 
1561]  in  length  60  ft.  and  in  breadth  37  ft.,  lying  in 
a  certain  lane  there,  and  pays  per  annum  nil,  vjrf. 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  ten  holdings  from  the  Corn 
Exchange  alley  to  this  lane  which  we  identify  with  what  is 
now  the  New  Road.1  The  present  frontage  between  these 
two  points  is  497  ft.  We  may  omit  the  garden  last  named 
(19)  as  being  probably  down  the  lane  and  towards  Wood 
Street  and  not  extending  up  to  Fish  Street.  Then  the 
frontages  of  the  nine  holdings  (10-18)  in  the  Survey  will  be 
found  to  amount  altogether  to  723  ft.,  in  addition  to  the  half- 
acre  of  which  the  frontage  is  not  stated  (No.  15). 

The  question  as  to  the  position  of  Hart  Street  arises  first. 
It  is  182  ft.  from  the  Corn  Exchange  alley.  In  the  Survey 
we  begin  with  three  tenements  held  by  Ralph  Polhampton. 
Two  of  them  (10,  n)  are  106  ft.  and  52ft.,  making  together 
24ft.  short  of  the  present  frontage;  and  the  third  is  120 ft., 
which  brings  us  far  beyond  it.  The  24  ft.  may  be  accounted 
for  as  having  been  waste  ground  which  has  since  been  en- 
closed along  the  edges  of  the  two  lanes.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  third  tenement  (12),  which  is  44  ft.  in  breadth,  lies 
behind  the  others  which  are  respectively  38  ft.  and  20  ft. ; 
this  one  being  reckoned  to  Fish  Street,  as  in  other  cases  that 
have  been  noticed,  though  really  belonging  to  Wood  Street. 
If  this  be  so,  the  whole  area  bounded  by  Fish  Street,  the 
Corn  Exchange  alley,  Wood  Street,  and  Hart  Street,  is  the 
property  of  Ralph  Polhampton. 

When  we  examine  the  remaining  tenements  (13-19)  we 
have  little  to  guide  us  as  to  their  relative  positions.  The 
present  frontage  from  Hart  Street  to  New  Road  is  315  ft. 
We  have  to  compare  the  figures  in  the  Survey  with  a  view 
to  some  conjecture  as  to  which  tenements  face  Fish  Street 
and  which  are  behind  them  towards  Wood  Street.  We  seem 
to  get  a  reasonable  scheme  if  we  take  Nos.  13,  17,  18,  as 
fronting  Fish  Street,  their  measurements  being  i6bft.,  55ft. 
and  80  ft.  (295  ft.),  allowing,  as  before,  a  margin  of  loft,  for 

1  Page  65. 
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waste  ground  along  each  of  the  lanes.  Then  we  have  in 
Wood  Street  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  and  (as  already  shown)  19,  in 
which  the  frontage  of  the  half-acre  (15)  is  not  stated  and  the 
three  others  are  respectively  105  ft.,  45ft.  and  60  ft.,  making 
2ioft.  besides  the  half-acre.  Then  comparing  their  breadths 
we  have  along  Hart  Street  22  ft.  for  No.  13  and  60  ft.  for 
No.  14,  making  together  82  ft.  ;  and;  along  New  Road  we 
have  50  ft.  for  No.  18  and  37ft.  for  No.  19,  making  87  ft. 
Thus  the  middle  space  in  Wood  Street  is  occupied  by  the  half- 
acre  (15)  which  abuts,  as  we  are  told,  on  No.  14  northward; 
and  south  of  it  we  have  the  plot  of  45  ft.  square,  held  by 
Richard  Willmot. 

There  is  a  special  interest  about  No.  15,  for  the  summary 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Survey  of  this  side  of  Fish  Street 
shows  that  4^.  is  due  to  Dorchester  Abbey,  and  the  figures 
in  this  instance,  setting  4$.  in  the  fifth  place,  point  to  this  as 
the  tenement  on  which  it  is  charged.  Before  1561,  as  the 
entry  shows,  it  had  been  '  purchased  by  Hatchman  ' ;  and 
among,  the  rents  of  assise  belonging  to  the  honor  of  Walling- 
ford,  on  fol.  15  of  the  Survey,  we  find  Roger  Hacheman 
holding  a  sluice  on  the  Thames  called  Hudsbuttes  (which 
was  above  Clapcot).  He  was  the  tenant  of  Overy  Mill  at 
Dorchester  in  I5362;  and  he  appears  in  the  'Ministers'  Ac- 
counts '  of  that  year  as  Surveyor  and  Warden  of  the  Woods 
of  Dorchester,  Rewley  and  Goring.3  We  find  another  coin- 
cidence in  the  fact  that  Thomas  Polhamptonne  held  a 
messuage  in  Wallingford  under  Dorchester  Abbey  in  1536,* 
and  the  tenement  before  us  was  held  by  Ralph  Polhampton 
in  1550.  We  presume  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  two  holdings 
mentioned  under  Wallingford  in  the  Domesday  Survey: 
'  Bishop  Remigius  holds  one  enclosure  (hagam)  of  iiij 
pence  ' :  '  Bishop  Remigius  holds  one  house  (domum)  be- 
longing to  Dorchester  paying  xij  pence.' 

Under  No.  16  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Willmots  are  a 
yeoman  family  of  long  standing  in  Cholsey.  A  brass  com: 
memo  rating  John  Willmot,  who  died  in  1529,  and  Agnes  his 
wife,  formerly  existed  in  Cholsey  Church,  and  has  been  re- 
newed in  recent  years  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Bisley 
iWillmott. 

a  Addington's  Dorchetttr,  170.  3  Ibid.,  161.  *  IM.,  158 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  MAY  STH,  1919. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Art 
Gallery,  the  Town  Hall  Buildings,  May  8th,  1919,  the 
President,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  presented  the  Annual  Report  for  the 
past  year,  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer  presented  the  Balance 
Sheet  for  the  same  period;  both  these  were  unanimously 
passed  by  the  meeting. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  and  the  Committee  were  all  unanimously 
re-elected;  to  the  latter  body  the  meeting  decided  to  ad'd 
the  names  of  two  of  the  lady  memibers.  Miss  A.  Baily  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Cope  were  elected  to  join  the  Committee. 

After  the  business  of  the  meeting  the  Hon.  .Secretary 
gave  a  lecture  on  '  Roman  Britain,  with  special  reference  to 
Berkshire/ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Reading,  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Hayward,  very  kindly  enter- 
tained the  members  of  the  Society  to  tea  in  the  Mayor's 
Parlour,  the  Town  Hall. 


REPORT,  1918-19. 

Your  Secretary  begs  to  present  his  Report  of  the  work 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

The  Society  may  congratulate  itself  that  it  is  able  to 
hold  its  Annual  Meeting  once  more  in  a  time  of  comparative 
peace.  Though  the  peace  settlement  has  not  yet  been 
signed,  though  fighting  is  still  raging  in  some  European 
countries,  and  the  aftermath  of  war  presses  heavily  on  our 
own  country,  we  have  reason  for  hoping  that  ere  long  we 
may  be  able  by  the  Providence  of  God  to  welcome  an  estab- 
lished and  enduring  peace  among  the  nations  and  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  hostilities.  We  have  passed  through  the 
appalling  ordeal  of  the  last  five  years,  and  when  we  contrast 
our  present  circumstances  with  those  that  prevailed  when 
last  we  held  our  Annual  Meeting,  when  the  enemy  was  at 
the  height  of  his  last  and  bitterest  offensive  struggle,  we  can 
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but  record  our  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
destinies  of  men  and  nations  for  His  merciful  deliverances. 

The  Society  may  further  congratulate  itself  that  in  spite 
of  our  national  and  individual  anxieties  during  the  war  we 
have  been  able  in  some  manner  to  carry  on  its  work.  Many 
of  us  were  busily  engaged  in  war-work,  endeavouring  to  do 
something  to  help  the  country  in  the  great  emergency,  but 
we  have  found  time  to  undertake  some  archaeological  re- 
searches, and  our  meetings  together  for  lectures  and  excur- 
sions have  distracted  our  minds  somewhat  from  national 
anxieties  and  helped  us  to  bear  our  burdens. 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  begs  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  Principal 
and  the  authorities  of  the  University  College,  Reading,  for 
continuing  to  us  the  use  of  the  College  as  our  Headquarters, 
and  for  providing  accommodation  for  our  meetings  and  our 
books.  Excellent  arrangemients  have  always  been  made  for 
our  gatherings  in  the  History  Room,  and  for  the  providing 
of  refreshments  after  the  meetings,  and  we  desire  cordially 
to  thank  the  authorities  for  the  great  kindness  that  has 
always  been  shown  to  us.  We  need  not  state  that  it  would 
be  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  co-operate  with  the  College 
in  every  way  that  is  possible  in  furthering  the  objects  which 
both  institutions  have  in  view.  The  Society  is  now  repre- 
sented on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  by  your 
Secretary. 

THE  SOCIETY'S  PROGRESS. 

In  times  such  as  the  nation  has  been  passing  through 
it  would  have  only  been  natural  that  the  activities  of  the 
Society  should  have  somewhat  languished.  Many  kindred 
Associations  have  become  practically  defunct,  and  will  need 
much  effort  if  they  are  to  be  resuscitated.  It  is  some  satis- 
faction to  know  that  the  Berkshire  Archaeological  Society 
has  only  to  record  continual  progress.  Its  membership  has 
increased  considerably;  its  funds  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  excellent  and  careful  attention  of  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Hauntenville  Cope;  and  the  keen- 
ness and  interest  of  its  members  are  abundantly  manifested 
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by  their  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings.  A  very  gratify- 
ing evidence  of  progress  is  the  remarkable  activity  shown 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  in  Abingdon  and  its 
neighbourhood  by  Mr.  d'Almaine,  the  newly-appointed  Town 
Clerk  of  that  ancient  town,  who  has  accomplished  wonders 
in  creating  interest  in  that  district,  and  increasing  the 
membership. 

MEETINGS  AND  EXCURSIONS. 

During  the  year  the  usual  number  of  lectures  have  been 
delivered  in  Reading  at  University  College. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  May  i6th, 
1918,  a  lecture  was  given  by  the  distinguished  architect,  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Johnstone,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  '  Early  Wood- 
work in  English  Churches/  with  a  wealth  of  illustrations 
that  greatly  impressed  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

On  October  29th  the  Society  was  again  favoured  by  one 
of  the  President's  charming  lectures  on  '  Berkshire  Churches/ 
which  always  form  such  an  important  feature  of  our  Winter 
Session.  He  'took  for  his  subjects  on  that  occasion  the 
churches  of  Ruscombe,  Walthami  St.  Lawrence,  Shottes- 
brooke  and  Hurst.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  magni- 
ficent series  of  lantern  slides,  specially  prepared  for  the 
occasion. 

On  November  I9th  Mr.  Taunt,  of  Oxford,  gave  a  very 
interesting  lecture  on  '  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Oxford,  Past 
and  Present/  admirably  illustrated  by  views  of  many  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  also  by  a  large  number  of  those  which 
have  passed  away. 

On  January  I7th,  1919,  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  by  the  kind 
invitation  of  Miss  Bayly,  lectured  on  '  The  Romance1  of  an 
Old  Manuscript,  or  Life  in  England  in  the  I4th  Century  by 
one  who  saw  it/  The  old  MS.  was  the  Lutterel  Psalter, 
executed  with  a  wealth  of  paintings  in  1330. 

On  February  22nd,  Mr.  H.  G.  d'Almaine  lectured  on 
Berkshire's  most  important  pre-historic  relic,  Weyland 
Smith's  Cave,  illustrated  by  many  views.  The  lecture  was 
the  result  of  some  important  investigations  and  excavations 
which  the  lecturer  had  made  on  the  site  of  the  neolithic  grave. 
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On  March  29th  Mrs.  Cope  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 
'  Ghosts/  which  was  followed1  by  an  animated  discussion. 

To  this  lady  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  delivered 
lectures  during  the  session  the  Society  begs  to  offer  its 
grateful  thanks,  and  also  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  hospitably  entertained  the  members  to  tea  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  lectures,  viz.,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Keyser, 
Mrs.  Attwood,  Miss  Valpy,  Mrs.  Heelas,  Miss  Bayly,  Miss 
Grissell,  and  Mr.  Wood. 

The  Abingdon  Branch  has  shown  great  activity.  Mr. 
C.  O.  Wright  was  appointed,  in  October,  1918,  local  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  d'Almaine  organising  secretary.  Since  the 
last  Annual  Meeting  Mr.  d'Almaine  has  repeated1  his  lecture 
on  '  Weyland  Smith's  Cave  '  in  several  places,  and  the  new 
members  by  his  exertions  number  between  70  and  80.  Four 
lectures  have  been  delivered  at  Abingdon :  — 

On  November  28th,  '  From  Fine  Mist  to  Solid  World/ 
by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Cortie,  F.R.A.S. 

On  December  5th,  'The  World  Prepared,'  by  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Spicer,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

On    January    i6th,   'Man's    First   Appearance,'  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Smith,  F.S.A. 

On    February    2oth,    'Man    becomes  Civilised,'  by  Mr. 
Frank  Stevens,  F.S.A. 

These  lectures  were  largely  attended. 

Two  excursions  were  held  during  the  summer,  the  first, 
arranged  by  Mr.  d'Almaine,  to  White  Horse  Hill,  Weyland 
Smith's  Cave,  Uffington,  &c.,  and  the  second,  a  three  days' 
excursion  on  the  river  from1  Oxford  to  Windsor,  which  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Selborne  Society,  when  your 
Secretary  acted  as  conductor. 

It  is  hoped  that  excursions  may  be  arranged  for  the 
coming  summer.  A  Summer  Programme  has  already  been 
arranged  by  the  Abingdon  Local  Branch,  the  activity  of 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

On  May  i;th,  Mr.  d'Almaine  and  Mr.  Octavius  Wright 
have  arranged  to  visit  Temple  Combe  and  its  reconstruct 
Stone  Age  monument,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  June  /th,  Wallingford  and  Ipsden. 
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On  July  26th,  Sinodun,  Long  Wittenham,  and  possibly 
Dorcliester  Abbey. 

On  August  23rd,  Childrey,  Sparsholt  and  Kingston  Lisle. 

On  September  I3th,  Stanton  Harcourt  and  the  Devil's 
Quoits. 

ADDRESS  TO  H.M.  THE  KING. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Silver  Wedding  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  your  Secretary  drew 
up  an  address  to  our  Royal  Patron,  which  was  illuminated 
by  Mr.  Morley,  and  presented  in  due  form.  The  King  was 
graciously  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  address,  which  has 
been  photographed  by  Mr.  Marcus  Adams,  and  copies  can  be 
obtained  from  him  at  a  small  cost. 


BERKS,  BUCKS  AND  OXON  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 
The  Journal,  which  has  been  the  official  organ  of  the 
Society  since  its  commencement  25  years  ago,  has  now  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Society,  and  in  future  will  be  pre- 
sented to  its  members  who  subscribe  io/-.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  Oxford. 

INCREASE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  of  membership,  and  no  less  than  33  new 
members  have  joined  during  the  present  year.  The  Trea- 
surer's Report  shows  that  there  is  a  balance  in  hand,  the 
largest  on  record,  of  £72.  The  number  of  members  at  the 
present  time  is  210. 

The  Secretary  begs  to  acknowledge  the  generous  gift  of 
the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  of  a  collection  of  deeds 
relating  to  property  at  Windsor,  which  he  has  gratefully 
acknowledged.  The  gift  owes  its  inception  to  the  kind 
thought  of  Mr.  Maiden,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society.  He  has  also  received  another  set  of  old  deeds  re- 
lating to  property  in  Minster  Street,  Reading,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  William  Kendrick.  These  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Minett,  of  79  Oakley  Road,  South- 
gate,  N.I4.  Your  Secretary  suggests  that,  in  handing  over 
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these  documents  to  the  custody  of  the  Librarian,  he  should 
be  empowered  to  procure  a  locked  case,  that  a  report  upon 
them  be  prepared,  and  that  they  be  preserved  in  the  Society's 
Library. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  the  services  of  Mr.  S.  G. 
Collier,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  who  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  and  was  seldom  absent  from  its  meet- 
ings and  excursions.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Also  Mrs.  Suffield,  a  very  old  member,  has  passed  away. 

The  death  of  Dame  Edith  Benyon  has  caused  widespread 
regret  throughout  the  county,  and  none  more  so  than 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Society,  many  of  whom  enjoyed 
her  friendship.  She  will  be  greatly  missed.  During  the 
war,  in  spite  of  illness,  she  devoted  herself,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  every  good  effort  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  and  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  distressed 
soldiers.  No  one  has  laboured  more  strenuously  for  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity  than  Dame  Edith  Benyon,  and  we  beg  to 
offer  our  deep  sympathy  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Berkshire 
in  his  overwhelming  loss. 

The  revision  of  the  Rules  has  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  rather  troublesome  matter  may  be 
concluded  ere  long. 

A  further  increase  of  membership  is  desired,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  interest  taken  in  the  Society's  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  county  should  be  the  effort  of  all  its  members.  We 
would  especially  ask  for  active  workers,  and  those  who  are 
not  merely  content  to  attend  the  meetings,  but  who  will 
undertake  some  special  study  of  antiquities,  organise  exca- 
vations, and  deliver  lectures  and  -contribute  notes  and  dis- 
coveries to  the  Journal.  It  is  hoped  that  members  residing 
in  the  chief  towns  of  Berkshire  will  imitate  the  example  of 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Abingdon,  and  assist  in  forming  local 
branches  throughout  the  county.  Only  by  that  means  can 
the  Society  become  a  real  County  Association,  and  be  able 
to  promote  the  complete  study  of  antiquities  and  perform 
the  functions  for  which  is  was  founded  many  years  ago. 
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YEAR    I9IS-I9I9. 


Miss  SWANN,  Walton  Manor. 

(Committee: 

President  ......................  Miss  SWANN. 

Hon.  Treasurer  ............  Miss  LUCY  SWANN. 

Hon.   Librarian   ............  MRS.  WHITMARSH. 

Hon.  Secretaries  ............  Miss  STONE. 

Miss  POYNTER. 
Members  of  Committee...  MRS.  ODGERS. 

MRS.  MACINTOSH. 

MRS.  MUSGRAVE. 

Miss  SPENCER  THOMSON. 


Society  this  year  on  November  gth  completes  its 
twenty-fifth  year. 

It  keeps  up  its  full  number  of  members,  and  has  always 
candidates  waiting  for  admission  to  membership  as  vacancies 
occur. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  our  members  by 
death  ;  Miss  Selina  Crawley,  who  was  for  many  years  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  all  meetings.  Two  members  have  resigned, 
as  they  are  leaving  Oxford. 

There  have  not  been  quite  as  many  meetings  as  usual  this 
year,  partly  because  many  members  were  occupied  during  the 
Summer  with  the  preparations  for  the  great  Victory  Pageant, 
which  was  held  in  Oxford  at  the  end  of  June  and  beginning 
of  July,  but  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  have  been 
well  attended,  and  the  Papers  read  at  them  of  great  interest. 

Early  in  the  year  Miss  Poynter  gave  a  lecture  on  '  The 
black  letter  saints'  dedication  of  churches  in  Oxfordshire/ 
being  a  continuation  of  a  previous  one  of  hers  on  the  black 
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letter  saints'  dedications  in  churches  in  Oxford.  She  men- 
tioned those  of  St.  Anne,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
St.  Helen,  The  Holy  Cross,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Lawrence, 
St.  Giles,  St.  Denis  (at  Northmoor),  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, St.  Leonard,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  St.  Botolph,-  St.  Birinius,  St.  Edburga,  St. 
Kenelm  and  St.  Olaf. 

On  November  7th  the  Warden  of  New  College,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spooner,  very  kindly  received  a  large  number  of  the 
members  in  the  Hall  of  New  College,  and  gave  them  an 
account  of  the  history  of  the  College,  and  the  successive 
growth  of  its  buildings,  and  afterwards  they  visited,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  Paintin,  the  Muniment  Room,  Chapel, 
Library  and  Kitchen. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  December 
for  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  for  reports 
from  the  Treasurer,  Librarian  and  Secretaries,  and  for  the 
presentation  of  a  large  brass  vase  with  suitable  inscription 
as  a  wedding  present  to  Mrs.  Macintosh  from  the  Society, 
'  in  token  of  their  affection  for  her,  and  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  kind  interest  she  has  always  shown  in  the  Society,  and 
her  hospitality  to  them  on  so  many  occasions.' 

On  February  28th  M'r.  Allen  Shuffrey  read  a  Paper  to  the 
Society  on  '  Vanished  and  Vanishing  Oxford.'  He  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  his  beautiful  pencil  and  water  colour 
drawings  illustrative  of  the  many  buildings  of  historical  and 
archaeological  interest  in  Oxford,  which  have  now  either 
entirely  disappeared  or  are  in  course  of  demolition.  Mr. 
Shuffrey's  collection  is  of  great  value,  as  it  forms  a  record 
which  will  be  of  permanent  interest  to  future  students  of 
Oxford's  history  and  architecture. 

In  May  a  meeting  took  place  in  the  Lecture  Room  at  the 
Three  Feathers,  St.  Aldate's,  when  Mr.  C.  Keyser,  F.S.A., 
gave  a  lecture  on  '  Some  Oxfordshire  Churches.'  He  illus- 
trated his  Paper  with  beautiful  photographs  of  the  churches 
of  Rollright,  Hook  Norton  and  Wigginton.  Unfortunately, 
the  time  was  too  short  to  permit  Mr.  Keyser  to  give  the 
whole  of  his  lecture,  as<  he  had  to  catch  a  train  back  to 
Reading,  but  he  most  kindly  promised  to  come  again  at  a 
future  time,  the  Society  looks  forward  with  much  pleasure 
to  his  doing  so. 
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MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY 
OXFORD. 

.  PATTERSON  ELLIS  has  discovered  a  mine  of 
wealth  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  Archdeacon's 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  These  contain  the  Terriers 
of  all  the  parishes  in  the  Oxford  Diocese  in  the  i;th  century. 
Two  of  these,  for  the  parishes  of  Barkham  and  Chaddle- 
worth,  he  has  kindly  sent  for  publication,  and  the  account  of 
a  remarkable  custom  that  prevailed  at  Brightwell  prior  to 
I642'  P.H.D. 

Barkham.  TERRIER- 

A  Terrier  of  the  lands  and  Tenementes,  belonging  to  the 
p'ish  Church  of  Barkham  in  the  County  of  Berks  made  the 
first  of  October  1634 

Inp'mis  the  Parsonage  House  and  Ten  acres  of  arable 
land  seven  of  pasture  and  one  of  meadow  to  the  same 
belonging 

Itm-,  the  Church  house  and  half  an  acre  of  land  thereunto 
belonging 

Itm-  All  Manner  of  Tythe  Corne,  woll,  lambe,  Cheese 
ducks,  geese,  pigs  &c  w*h  all  other  accustomed  dues 

Per  me  Stephanu  Rose,  rect. 
John  Booth    |Church- 
Rich.   HeyfarjWardens 

Chaddleworth.  TERRIER. 

A  Terrier  taken  of  all  the  Gleabe  landes,  Meadowes, 
houses,  Orchards,  gardens,  Tenements,  with  some  privie 
tythes  belonging  to  the  Vicaridge  in  the  p'ish  of  Chaddle- 
worth by  Edward  Avenell,  Church  Warden,  and  Thomas 
Perne  the  other  Churchwarden,  John  Saunders,  THomas 
Prestwood  William  Basinge  and  Williami  Adnam 

Imprimis,  the  dwelling  house,  one  barne,  one  stable,  one 
oast  house,  with  a  Kyll  in  it,  one  Cowhouse  at  the  end  of  the 
barne,  one  stable  at  the  end  of  the  dwelling  house,  one 
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wellhouse  wth  a  well  therein,  one  Cartehouse,  one  hoggstie, 
one  wood  house,  one  garden,  one  Orchard. 

Itm1-  three  little  meadowe  platts,  adjoining  the  house 
contayning  by  estymacon  two  acres  or  thereabouts 

Itm.  common  for  three  bease,  two  horses,  and  likewise 
common  for  fyftye  sheep  in  the  common  fields 

Imprimis  in  the  south  feilde  -  Itm  two  acres  near  the 
woodside  William,  Pearces  land  lying  on  the  east  side,  and 
William  Buckeridges  land  lying  on  the  West  side 

Itm,  in  the  next  furlong  one  acre,  John  Sanders  land  lying 
on  the  east  side  and  Mr  Nelson's  lande  lyinge  on  the  West 
syde 

Itm.  in  the  middle  of  the  feilde  on  head  acre,  John 
Blagroves  lande  lyinge  on  the  South  syde,  Itm  one  acre 
shouting  upon  John  Rowland's  close,  John  Rowlands  lande 
lyinge  uppon  the  west  syde  and  Mr  Nelsons  land  lyinge  on 
the  east  syde 

Itm  three  acres  shouttinge  uppon  John  Rowlands  meade, 
Thomas  Prestwoods  lande  lyinge  on  the  west  syde  and  John 
Rowlands  land  lying  on  the  east  syde 

Itm  one  acre  shouttings  uppon  west  feilde  Hedge  John 
Sanders  land  lying  on  the  North  syde  and  John  Rowlands 
land  lying  on  the  south  syde 

I  tan  three  yeards  called  the  Vicars  hooke,  Mr  Nelson's 
land  lyinge  on  both  sydes 

Itm,  three  yeards  shoutting  uppon  West  feilde  hedge, 
towards  the  Sheepe  downe.  Thomas  Prestwoods  land  lyinge 
on  the  North  syde  and  John  Rowlands  lande  lyinge  on  the 
South  syde 

In  the  West  feilde 

Itm  one  head  Acre  in  the  hamme,  the  sheepe  downe  lyinge 
on  the  south  syde 

Itm  one  Acre  shouttinge  uppon  Little  Shefford  feilde  Mr 
Nelson's  lande  lyinge  on  the  west  syde,  and  John  Sanders 
land  lyinge  on  the  east  syde 

Itm  -  one  half  Acre  uppon  Buckearn  Hill,  William 
Basinges  land  lyinge  on  both  sydes 

Itm  -  one  head  halfe  Acre  shouttinge  uppon  white  waye, 
John  Rowlands  land  lyinge  on  North  syde  -  Itm  -  one  head 
Acre  shouttinge  uppon  Ladle  Pitt  John  Sanders  land  lyinge 
on  the  North  syde 
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Itm  -  one  Acre  lying  in  frost  lynch  furlong,  Richd  Jordans 
land  lying  on  the  east  syde  -  Itm  one  halfe  acre  lying  in  long 
furlong,  John  Sanders  land  lying  on  the  South  syde,  and 
John  Rowlands  land  lyinge  on  the  North  syde 

Itm  two  acres  lyinge  near  henly  waye,  John  Blagroves 
land  lyinge  on  the  west  syde,  and  John  Pernes  land  lying  on 
the  east  syde 

Itm  -  in  the  same  furlong,  one  Acre,  John  Pernes  land 
lyinge  on  the  West  syde,  and  John  Blagroves  land  lyinge  on 
the  east  syde 

Itm  -  one  Acre  lyinge  in  the  next  furlonge  John  Rowlands 
land  lying  on  the  west  syde  and  John  Sanders  land  lying  on 
the  east  syde 

Itm  one  acre  lyinge  neare  West  feilde  stile,  John  Sanders 
land  lying  on  the  North  syde  and1  John  Blagroves  land  lying 
on  the  south  syde 

Itm  -  on  yeard  shuttinge  uppon  Jaffryes  Close  Mr  Nelsons 
land  lyinge  on  the  North  syde,  and  John  Blagroves  land 
lyinge  upon  the  south  syde 

Itm  One  Acre  shouttinge  uppon  John  Rowlands  Close, 
John  Rowlands  land  lyinge  on  the  South  Syde  and  Will01 
Adnams  land  lyinge  on  the  North  syde 

Itm  -  with  some  privie  tythes,  with  the  Churchyeard  con- 
teyning  by  estymacon  halfe  an  Acre  or  thereabouts 

A  note  of  such  goods  left  as  standards  to  the  Vicarigg 
house 

Imprimis  in  the  Hall  one  old  Cubbord  over  the  mantill  — 
two  binches  and  some  wenscott  against  the  walls  from  the 
chymny  to  the  doore,  and  shuttinges  to  both  the  windowes 
there  —  Itm  in  the  parlore  one  faire  presse,  one  old  Cubbord 
over  the  mantille,  one  binch  and  a  shuttinge  to  the  windowe 
there 

Itm1  in  the  Chamber  over  the  parlore  one  duble  presse, 
one  peece  of  wenscott  against  the  back  of  the  Chymny  and 
a  shuttinge  to  the  windowe  there  —  Itm  in  the  chamber  over 
the  Hall  two  shuttinges  to  that  windowe  there 


T   f  Vcn?!L  \Churchwardens 

The  Marke  of  Thomas  Perne  J 

John  Sanders.  Thomas  Prestwood  the 

Marke  of  Wm  W  Baringe,  The  Marke  of  Thos  Adnam 
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Brightwell  1649 

A  Refreshing  or  Drinking  usually  provided  by  the  Parson 
of  Brightwell  in  the  County  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Sarum 
(for  the  tyme  being)  against  Mandy  Thursday,  yearly  for 
the  neighbours  there 

Imprisis— two  bushells  of  wheate,  whereof  one  peck  and 
half  is  made  into  two  cakes  and  some  into  four  Apple  pyes 
about  the  price  of  four-penny  pyes  Three  pounds  of  pruens 
to  stew,  two  pounds  of  raisons  of  the  Sun,  halfe  a  pound  of 
Almonds  to  make  the  cakes  Three  pound  of  butter,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  halfe  an  ounce  of  nutmeggs  Three  pound 
of  Currents,  two  little  Custards,  in  Dishes,  two  course 
cheeses  of  two  shillings  sixpence  price,  for  the  poore, 
(whereof)  one  hard  and  one  soft,  both  cheeses  to  be  cutt  in 
peices  and  given  to  the  poore,  each  peice  w*h  a  peice  of 
bread 

Itm  -  two  pound  of  lent  figgs,  one  cake  cutt  in  two  parts 
for  the  parlour 

Itm  -  halfe  a  cake  for  the  Hall,  and  the  other  halfe  to  be 
disposed  as  ye  shall  thinke  fitt 

This  custom  was  last  left  of  in  the  year  1642  because  Dr 
Godwin  dyed  a  little  before  the  day,  and  the  living  was  then 
vacant  and  I  never  revived1  it  but  gave  all  to  the  poore  in 
exchange  thereof  E  Hyde 


button  Courtenag  attir  SMttgton 

By  Arthur  E.  Preston 
(Continued  from  p.  38.) 

CAP.  III. 

A  T  date  of  the  events61  described  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
•**  ing  chapter  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sutton  was  John  de 
Courtenay,  fifth  holder  from  Reginald,  the  first  of  the  family 
to  obtain  possession  of  Sutton  about  the  end  of  the  year  1160. 

61  In  the  Camb  Chron.  (Hal.  p.  9-10)  these  events  are  attributed  to  the 
year  1258,  but  according  to  the  Register  of  William  de  Wickwane,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  1279-85  (Surlees  Soc.,  v.  114,  p.  336),  the  year  was  more 
probably  1255.  For  this  reference  I  owe  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  W.  Paley 
Baildon,  F.S.A. 
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But  before  speaking  further  of  him  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
briefly  at  some  of  the  scattered  references  that  have  come 
down  to  us  in  regard  to  the  early  manor  itself. 

From  the  time  of  Offa  to  the  Conquest  practically  nothing 
has  been  preserved;  in  Domesday  Sutton  was  returned  as  a 
demesne  of  the  Crown,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
William  I.  was  occasionally  a  resident  there  in  the  time  of 
Ethelelm,  the  first  Norman  abbot  (1072 — 10831).  The  King 
was  also  improving  or  repairing  the  manor  house,  as  implied 
by  an  incident  mentioned  by  the  abbey  chronicler.  Since  the 
flight  of  Blacheman — a  wealthy  secular  priest — on  the  down- 
fall of  Harold  II.  and  his  party,  a  church  and  other  buildings 
erected  by  himi  on  the  neighbouring  Isle  of  Andersey  had 
been  confiscated  to  the  Crown  and  were  unused,  and  falling 
into  decay.62  The  buildings  it  is  known  were  roofed 
with  lead,  and  the  reeve  (prapositus)  of  the  royal  vill — Alfsi 
by  name — was  one  day  desirous  of  carting  to  the  king's 
establishment  (curia)  a  load  of  lead  that  doubtless  came  from 
this  source.  For  cartage  purposes  the  reeve  had  on  previous 
occasions  not  scrupled  to  impress  the  services  of  men  and 
cattle  belonging  to  or  under  the  protection  of  the  abbey,  and 
on  the  particular  day  had  again  presumed  to  harness  oxen 
belonging  to  the  abbey  to  draw  his  load.  The  abbot — more 
soldier  than  monk — a  man  who  had  accompanied  the  king  in 
his  military  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  had  established  and 
endowed  the  knights  of  Abingdon  (thirty  in  number)  for  the 
protection  of  himself  and  his  monastery,  proceeded  at  once 
to  correct  the  reeve  in  person.  With  his  own  stoutly-wielded 
staff  he  struck  him  down,  discharged  the  lead  and  took  back 
the  oxen  to  their  cribs.  The  efficacy  of  these  steps  is  shown 
by  the  chronicler's  boast  that  '  from  that  time  no  one  after- 
wards followed  in  the  reeve's  footsteps.' 

Alfsi  was  also  in  the  habit  of  cutting  underwood  without 
leave  from  the  abbey  coppices  at  Bagley  and  Cumndr.  This 
Ethelelm  with  great  independence  resolved  to  stop,  and  as  the 
reeve  was  one  day  coming  out  of  Bagley  Wood  with  his 
wagons  loaded,  the  abbot  seized  possession  of  them  and  the 
reeve  took  to  flight.  His  only  line  of  retreat  to  Sutton  was 
across  the  Ock  Bridge,  which  he  immediately  endeavoured  to 

«2  Chron.  ii.  50. 
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reach  on  horseback;  but  the  abbot,  arriving  first  (on  horse- 
back, too,  it  may  be  presumed),  intercepted  the  fugitive  and 
forced  him  to  wade  through  the  Ock,  between  the  mill  and  the 
bridge,  '  wet  to  the  neck.'  The  passage  was  doubtless  barred 
by  the  militant  ecclesiastic  as  the  chronicler  jubilantly  adds 
that  the  reeve  could  not  pass  by  the  bridge  '  for  fear  of  the 
abbot/ 

For  these  exploits  the  abbot  did  not  get  off  scot-free,  and 
was  hauled  in  the  Conqueror's  absence  before  queen  Matilda 
at  Windsor.  Ethelelm  made  no  undignified  excuses,  but 
anticipating  the  queen's  judgment,  paid  the  money  penalty 
for  all  that  had  been  done  to  the  king's  officer.  The  outlay 
was  manifestly  considered  worth  while,  as  the  chronicler  ob- 
serves in  a  satisfied  way  that  the  abbot's  action  had  freed  men 
for  all  time  from  the  exactions  of  the  king's  officers,  and  had 
secured  liberty  in  perpetuity  to  the  church  of  Abingdon — 
liberty  that  was  being  maintained  to  that  very  day.63 

Little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  the  manor  of  Sutton  during 
the  reign  of  William  II.,  but  the  royal  residence  was  again 
brought  into  use  on  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  Queen 
Matilda  was  domiciled  there,  as  we  have  seen,  until  near  the 
birth  of  her  first  child  about  August,  noi.  Thence  onwards 
the  king's  court  was  occasionally  held  at  Sutton,  as  shown 
inter  alia  by  the  issue  from  there  of  two  charters  in  favour  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Albans64  at  a  date  assigned  to  the  year 
I  in.65  After  this  there  are  no  further  allusions  to  a  royal 
residence,  and  it  possibly  came  to  an  end  with  the  queen's 
abandonment  of  the  king's  household  and  her  withdrawal  to 
a  convent.  It  may  have  been  due  to  Faritius'  perception  of 
this  that  his  abortive  attempt  in  1112  to  re-acquire  Sutton  for 
the  abbey  was  made. 

All  traces  of  the  royal  dwelling  have  long  ago  vanished. 
Probably  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  timber-built 
manor  house  of  the  period.  The  actual  site  may  now  be 
marked  by  the  ancient  stone  building  called  the  '  Norman 
Hall,'  which  perhaps  represents  all  that  is  left  of  the  first  and 
only  manor  house  of  the  Courtenays,  built  (there  is  good 
reason  to  think)  between  1190 — 1200.  The  name  'Norman 

63  Chron.  ii.   10-11. 

64  Matthew  Paris,  Chron.  Maj.  vi    -?8 
«5E.H.R.,  xxxiv.  362. 
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Hall '  is  misleading  and  of  only  recent  introduction.  Nothing 
has  so  far  been  met  with  to  show  definitely  when  or  under 
what  circumstances  the  present  manor  house  was  erected  in 
the  position  it  now  occupies-  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  southward  of  the  '  Norman  Hall ' ;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  for  a  generation  or  more  after  Sutton  had  finally  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Courtenays  in  1556,  and  had  no  con- 
nection with  that  family. 

The  earliest  mention  of  any  tenant  of  the  Thames  mill 
at  Sutton — then  the  king's  mill — one  Gamel  by  name,  occurs 
about  i  no.  In  full  shire-moot  Faritius  had  obtained 
from  the  sheriff,  Hugh  de  Buckland— one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  time  and  sheriff  of  Berks  and  seven  other  counties 
— a  declaration  against  sods  being  taken  from  the  abbey 
manor  of  Culhami  for  repair  of  the  king's  mill  and  fishery. 
Trie  order,  whilst  openly  obeyed,  was  secretly  contravened, 
and  word  was  carried  to  the  abbot  that  Gamel  was  accus- 
tomed to  cross  the  river  at  night  and  privily  take  the  for- 
bidden turves.  For  this  trespass  he  was  convicted  in  the 
hundred  court  and  the  large  fine  of  thirty  shillings  inflicted. 
But  when  the  money  was  brought  by  the  miller  in  person, 
and  spread  out  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot,  he  took  only 
one  penny  of  each  six  shillings,  and  returned  the  rest  to  the 
miller,  '  all  the  men  of  the  hundred  seeing  it  done.'  Damages 
were  of  less  concern  to  Faritius  than  the  upholding  of  the 
abbey's  territorial  rights.  The  five  pennies  retained  the 
abbot  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  the  church  chests  as  a 
memorial  of  the  event.66 

The  troublous  times  of  Stephen  yield  us  the  knowledge 
that  distant  East  Hendred  at  that  date  formed  part  of  the 
manor  of  Sutton.  It  was  during  the  empress  Maud's  short 
possession  of  the  royal  power,  and  probably  whilst  at 
Reading  in  1141,  that  she  granted  Hendred  to  the  monks  of 
the  newly-founded  abbey  there.  The  gift  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Henry  II.  in  ii56-;.67  The  land  granted  is 
described  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  as  '  member '  of  the  manor  of 
Sutton68  and  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent,  seeing 
that  the  value  placed  on  it  amongst  terra  data  (£25)  was 
just  half  the  value  assessed  on  the  remainder  of  the  manor 

e'Chro«.  ii.  118.  67B-M-  AddL  Ch-  '959'- 

es  Pipe  Rolls  2,  Hen.  II.,  p.  34. 
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of  Sutton.  What  relation  the  land  may  have  borne  to  the 
five  manors  subsequently  existing  at  East  Hendred  is  not 
clear,  except  that  the  manor  called  '  Abbey '  manor  was  part 
of  it.  But  whatever  it  may  have  been  the  land  remained  in 
possession  of  Reading  abbey  till  the  suppression  in  1539, 
when  it  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  After  then  there  were 
alienations  and  sub-divisions,  but  at  least  two  portions  con- 
trived to  preserve  their  ancient  connection  with  Sutton  till 
as  recently  as  1887,  when  Rowstock  farm  on  the  Steventon- 
Ilsley  road,  and  another  adjoining  detached  part  of  the  civil 
parish  of  Sutton  Courtenay,  were  taken  away  and  merged  in 
the  surrounding  parish  of  East  Hendred.69 

In  the  early  years  of  Henry  II.  the  manor  of  Sutton 
is  found  for  a  period  in  the  hands  of  Anfrid  Fitz  Roald, 
the  value  put  on  it  being  £50  per  annum — the  same 
as  the  appraisement  in  Domesday,  although,  as  the  survey 
explains,  being  then  let  to  farm  it  was  actually  bringing  in 
£60  yearly.  Two  years  later,  in  1158,  Anfrid  disappears  and 
is  succeeded  by  Henry  FitzGerald,  the  king's  chamberlain  and 
keeper  of  Wallingford  castle.70  Although  still  living,  he  in 
turn  gave  way  at  Christmas,  1160,  to  Reginald  de  Cour- 
tenay,71 who  then  first  appears  on  the  scene,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Courtenay  family. 

Reginald,  after  being  in  Palestine,  1147,  with  Louis  VII., 
the  French  king,  is  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  with 
Henry  II.  before  his  accession,  and  was  undoubtedly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  unhappy  match  between  Henry  and 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII. 
After  settling  in  England,  Reginald  married  as  his  second  wife 
one  of  two  wealthy  heiresses  committed  to  his  charge  by 
the  king.  The  genealogy  of  the  early  Courtenays  (according 
to  the  published  versions)  is  obscure  and  conflicting,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  established  that  Reginald  took  as  his  own  wife 
Maud,  the  younger  of  the  two  wards,  and  matched  the  elder — 
Hawise,  the  lady  of  Okehampton — to  Reginald,  his  third 
son  by  a  former  wife  in  France.72  These  alliances  endowed 

«»L.G.B.  Order  No.  20690. 

70  Pipe  Rolls  4,  Hen.  II.,  p.  123  ;    and  Chron.  ii.  207. 

71  Pipe  Rolls  7,  Hen.   II.,  p.  52. 

72  Complete  Peerage,   Vicary   Gibbs  (1916),   iv.    317.     See   also   Gibbon's 
interesting  but  inaccurate  account  of  the  early  Courtenays,  Decline  and  Fall 
(1819),  xi.  287-300. 
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the  Courtenays  with  large  estates  in  Devon  and  the  West 
To  the  elder  Reginald  the  manor  of  Sutton  (thereafter  known 
as  Sutton  Courtenay),  together  with  Waddesdon,  Bucks,  was 
granted  by  Henry  II.  between  the  years  1175-79.  Two 
ancient  transcripts  of  this  grant  are  known  to  exist,  one  in 
a  cartulary  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  at  Powderham  Castle, 
and  the  other  on  t  the  Assize  Rolls  of  12  Edw.  I." 
According  to  the  Powderham  copy  the  charter  was  issued 
from  Winchester,  but  the  Assize  Roll  makes  it  from 
Milton.  This  is  probably  a  clerical  error,  as  no  charters  or 
other  official  documents  can  be  traced  as  issuing  from  any 
place  named  Middleton  or  Milton  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.74  The  text  of  the  grant,  hitherto  unpublished,  is 
set  out  at  foot,75  and  needs  no  comment.  Amongst  the  wit- 
nesses were  John  of  Oxford,  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich, 
I4th  December,  1175,  and  Richard  de  Lucy,  chief  justiciar, 
who  died  I4th  July,  1179.  The  charter  must  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  a  date  within  these  limits.  At  first  Reginald 
seems  to  have  held  the  manor  at  pleasure  of  the  King  without 
payment,  but  later — and  perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
second  marriage — he  received  a  grant  in  fee. 

The  elder  Reginald  died  cir  1191  and  the  younger  27th 
September  1194,  without  obtaining  possession  of  Sutton. 
That  was  reserved  for  his  son.  An  idea  of  the  consequence 
of  the  elder  Reginald  may  be  gained  from  his  often  attend- 
ance on  the  king,  and  the  occurrence  of  his  name  as  attesting 

73  No.  47  (Berks),  m.   i. 

74  Eyton  Itin.  Henry  II.  (1878)  passim. 

75  Henricus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum  et  Dux  Normannie  et  Aquitanie  et 
Comes    Andegavensis,    Archiepiscopis   et    Episcopis,    Abbat,    Comit,    Baron, 
Just,  Vic  et  omnibus  ministris  et  fidelibus  suis  Franc  et  Angl  totius  Anglic 
salutem.     Sciant  me  dedisse  Reginaldo  de  Curtenay  pro  servicio  suo  et  hac 
carta    mea   confirmasse    Suttonam    et   Wotteston   cum   omnibus  pertinentiis 
suis  sibi  et  heredibus  suis.     Habendas  et  tenendas  de  me  et  heredibus  meis 
in  feodd  et  hereditate.     Quare  volo  et  firmiter  pracipio  quod  Reginaldus  de 
Curtenay  et  heredes  sui  habeant  et  teneant  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  ilia  duo 
prenominata   maneria  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in   bosco  et  piano   in 
pratis  et  pasturis  in  aquis  et  molendinis  in  vivariis  et  stagnis  et  piscariis  in 
ecclesiis  et  capellis  in  viis  et  semitis  et  omnibus  aliis  locis  et  aliis  rebus  ad 
ilia  pertinentibus  ita  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  integre  et  honorifice 
sicut  ego  ea  umquam  melius  liberius  tenui  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  libns 
consuetudinihus  suis.     De  hiis  autem  predictis  terris  ejus  recepi  homagium 

Testibus  :    G.  Elyensi  ;    B.  Exonie  ;   Johanne  Norwic.  episcopis  ;   Ricardo 
thesaurio ;    Gaufrido   filio   meo ;    Ricardo  de   Lucy ;    Willelmo  de   Launa 
Unfrido  de  Bohun  ;  Thoma  Basset ;    Rogero  filio  Reinfridi ; 
Radulfo  filio  Stephani  et  fratre  suo  Eustachio ;   Johanne  filio  Luce  Pmcerne 
et  Ricardo  Ruffo  ;    et  AUwardo  c.imerario  :    apud  Winton. 
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witness  in  various  royal  documents  of  importance.  In  the 
sheriff's  accounts  for  1183-4  tne  hundred  of  Sutton  was 
amerced  for  murdrum  in  the  sum  of  one  mark,  for  which 
Courtenay  was  liable  as  lord.  He  was  also  subject  to  other 
fines  in  Berks  and  Bucks,  coming  altogether  to  27^.,  but 
Reginald's  influence  at  court  enabled  him  to  escape  payment 
by  producing  to  the  respective  sheriffs  the  king's  writ  remit- 
ting the  fines.76  A  similar  course  was  adopted  in  Devon- 
shire in  1185-6. 

In  1218  the  affairs  of  Robert  de  Courtenay,  the  then  lord 
of  the  manor,  were  in  an  embarrassed  condition.  In  July 
of  that  year  the  manor  was  sequestrated  by  order  of  the 
king,  and  placed  in  charge  of  John  de  Wigenholt77  (an  eccle- 
siastic and  one  of  the  itinerant  judges  who  had  previously 
been  sheriff  of  the  county)  to  apply  the  issues  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  debt  due  from  Robert  to  one  Stephen  de  Cray — a 
reminiscence  perhaps  of  the  heavy  reliefs  that  became  pay- 
able to  the  crown  in  1209  and  121 1.78  There  was  something 
amiss  too  between  Robert  and  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  for 
in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1213-14  we  find  the  men  of  Sutton  paying 
the  considerable  sum  of  £19  14^.  4^.  to  be  under  the  protec- 
tion (sub  custod.)  of  the  king.  The  object  or  purpose  of  the 
payment  is  not  stated,  but  may  be  inferred. 

Some  twelve  years  later  Robert  was  engaged  in  litigation 

76  Pipe  Rolls  30,  Hen.   II.,  p.  54. 

77  Close  Rolls  (1883)  i.  365. 

78  There   has   hitherto    been    confusion     at    this    stage.     The    Complete 
Peerage  (supra)  makes  it  appear  that  Reginald  de  Courtenay   the  younger 
was    succeeded    in    1194    by    his    son    Robert,     who    held    Sutton    till    his 
death    in    1242.      Entries   on    the   Pipe   Rolls,    however,    discredit    this,    and 
indicate    that    there    were    three    Roberts    during    this    period       The     first 
Robert,  son  of  Reginald  the  elder,  paid  a  relief  of  300  marks  to  the  king 
in    1191    to   enjoy    in    peace    (saving    the   rights    of    the    heirs    of   his   first- 
born   brother    William)    the    manor    of   Sutton,    which    had    been    given    to 
his  father  by  Henry   II.   (Pipe  Rolls  3,   Ric.    I.,   m.    i).     This  Robert  may 
have  held  the  manor  as  custos  for  the  infant  heir  of  his  elder  brother  or 
in  some  similar  capacity.     Eighteen  years  later,  in   1209,   the  heir  (i.e.   the 
second  Robert)  had  seemingly  attained1  his  majority,  and  on  succeeding  to 
the  land  at  Sutton  '  formerly  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle  Robert,'  became  liable 
to  the  king  for  400  marks  and  two  war  horses  (Pipe  Rolls  u,  John,  m.   i). 
Within  a  short  time  he  died  and  the  manor  passed  in  1210-11  to  his  cousin 
the  third  Robert,  son  of  the  younger  Reginald  (Pipe  Rolls  13,  John,  Devon- 
shire, m.   17).     For  the  clue  to  this  Robert  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Paley 
Baildon,  F.S.A.     If  the  Pipe  Rolls  have  been  interpreted  aright  new  links  in 
the  chain  are  introduced  which  modify  the  received  versions  in  several  ways. 
The  pedigree  traced  by  Hugh  de  Courtenay  in  the  litigation  that  arose  later 
with  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  as  set  out  on  the  Assize  Rolls  of  1284,  partly 
but  not  wholly  confirms  the  information  obtained  from  the  Pipe  Rolls.     The 
evidence  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  is,  however,  to  be  preferred. 
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at  the  suit  of  John,  lord  of  the  manor  of  St.  Helen  in  the 
adjoining-  hamlet  of  Sutton  Wick,  who  claimed  half  a  hide 
of  land  in  Sutton,  alleging  that  it  had  belonged  to  his  father 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Courtenay  answered  that  the  king 
had  given  the  manors  of  Sutton  and  Waddesdon  to  his 
ancestor  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  and  demanded  that  the  king 
should  warrant  his  title.  John  replied  that  his  father  had 
held  the  land  at  date  when  Henry  II.  gave  the  manor  to 
Courtenay,  and  that  the  king1  only  gave  it  sicut  ipse  illud 
tenuit.  Both  parties  offered  to  take  a  decision  by  judicial 
combat,  and  named  their  champions,  John  Marmion  for  John 
of  St.  Helen,  and  Robert  de  Clopton  for  Courtenay.79  The 
dispute  was  left  to  be  settled  in  that  fashion,  and  nothing 
further  is  known.80 

This  legal  warfare  being  settled  Robert  joined'  with  the 
abbot  a  few  years  afterwards  in  concluding  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  old-standing  dispute  about  digging  turves  from 
the  manor  of  Culham  for  repair  of  Sutton  Mill.  By  an 
agreement,  undated  but  between  1230-32,  the  abbot,  Robert 
de  Henreth,  gave  to  Robert  and  the  men  of  Sutton  the  angle 
of  an  island  in  the  Thames  opposite  the  manor  house  (contra 
curiam)  for  the  purpose  of  dig'ging  the  required  materials.  By 
way  of  rent  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Abingdon,  was  to  get 
half-a-poundl  of  wax  yearly.  The  position  of  the  island,  or 
eyot,  was  defined  by  its  lower  end  being  in  a  line  with  the  de- 
bouchment of  the  millstream  (now  known  as  Ginge  Brook) 
into  the  Thames,  where  it  can  still  be  identified.  For  the  faith- 
ful carrying  out  of  the  contract  the  word  ol  the  abbot  and 
convent  was  to  be  sufficient,  but  Courtenay  was  to  take  a  cor- 
poral oath.  Both  parties  affixed  their  seals  to  the  deed.81 
The  appearance  of  Geoffrey  Gibwine  amongst  the  three  attest- 
ing witnesses  suggests  that  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  king's 
court,  with  local  connections,  he  may  have  acted  as  a  friendly 
adviser  or  arbitrator.  The  second  member  of  two  neigh- 
bouring place  names,  Marsh  Gibbon  in  Bucks  and  Bix 

79  To  be  either  litigant  or  witness  in  a  lawsuit  at  this  period  involved 
serious  personal  risks  unless  the  parties  were  themselves  skilled  duellists  or 
could  hire  a  professional  champion.     The  employment  of  champions  became 
general,    and    churches,    land    owners    and    communities   often    permanently 
retained  them.     Trial  by  combat  lingered  as  a  survival  till  1819  (Holdsworth 
i.  141-2). 

80  Bvacton's  Note  Book,  Maitland  (1887)  ii.  133. 

81  Cartulary  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  fo.   134. 
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Gibwin  near  Henley,  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  him. 
Gibwine  died  before  1236,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  insane 
for  about  three  years  previously. 

Robert's  lordship  of  the  manor  of  Sutton  seems  to  have 
ended  as  inauspiciously  as  it  began.  A  few  months  before 
his  death  he  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  license  from  the 
crown  in  April  1242,  to  lease  the  manor  for  three  years  from 
Easter  then  just  past.82  The  identity  of  the  lessee  has  not 
transpired.  In  the  following  July  Robert  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Ford,  Devon,  where  an  elaborate  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

There  is  nothing  at  this  time  to  show  the  size  or  area  of 
the  manor,  but.  the  inquisition  held  after  the  death  of  John  de 
Courtenay  in  1274  placed  the  annual  value  at  just  over  £59, 
or  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Domesday  survey.  Unless 
this  valuation  were  nominal  or  conventional  and  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  real  value  it  would  argue  that  agriculture  had 
made  such  slight  progress  in  the  intervening  centuries  as  to 
leave  the  economic  value  of  the  manor  stationary.  Even  if 
the  customary  rents  were  fixed  the  demesne  lands  were  exten- 
sive. After  the  lapse  of  a  further  two  centuries  (on  confir- 
mation of  the  manor  to  Walter  Devereux  Lords  Ferrers  in 
1466)  we  get  a  glimpse  of  extent.  The  manor  was  then 
specified  as  consisting  of  12  messuages,  300  acres  of  land,  100 
acres  of  pasture,  30  acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  of  wood, 
four  knight's  fees,  and  £10  rent  in  Sutton  Courtenay 
and  Hawkerigge.83  The  knight's  fee  was  a  variable  quan- 
tity, and  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  in  the  present  instance. 
The  township  of  Sutton,  with  its  outlying  parts,  was  com- 
puted by  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  1883  to  be  about  2,290 
acres,  apart  from  the  dependent  hamlets  of  Appleford  and 
Sutton  Wick,  but  according  to  a  royal  commission  of  1605  the 
manor  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  township  itself 
and  stretched  as  far  to  the  north-west  as  the  Ock  Mill  on  the 
road  from  Marcham  to  Abingdon  (L.R.  Misc.  Bks.  v.  196, 
f.  102).  This  was  also  the  boundary  temp  Henry  I. 
(Chron.  Ab.  ii.  109),  Hawkridge  was  another  instance  of 
a  detached  '  member '  of  Sutton  at  a  distance.  It  was 
situated  at  Bucklebury,  some  seven  miles  from  Newbury,  and 

82CaI.  Pat.,  Hen.  III.,  1242,  p.  282. 
83  Cal.  Pat.  5,  Edw.  IV.,  1466,  p.  486. 
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in  extent  was  approximately  60  acres.84  Its  association  with 
the  manor  (but  not  with  the  civil  parish)  of  Sutton  Courtenay 
terminated  shortly  after  the  attainder  of  Henry  Courtenay, 
marquis  of  Exeter,  when  in  August,  1544,  it  was  granted  to 
Henry  Norres,  the  king's  servant,  and  Margery,  his  wife, 
being  then  of  the  value  of  £3  6s.  $d.  per  annum,  apart  from 
the  woods.  At  the  same  time  they  got  the  manor  of  Goosey, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  as  well  as  the 
'  Abbey  '  manor  at  East  Hendred,  the  empress  Maud's  gift 
to  the  monks  of  Reading  or  part  of  it.85  The  net  annual  value 
of  the  two  was  certified  at  £57  os.  $d.  beyond  the  woods.  In 
all  these  cases  the  official  valuation  was  no  doubt  far  below  the 
real  value.  Through  various  channels  the  Hendred  manor 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eyston  family  in  1622,  and  is 
still  their  property  (Lysons,  p.  292).  Henry  Norres  became 
the  first  baron  Rycote  in  1572,  and  from  him  the  earls  of 
Abingdon  trace  their  descent. 

CAP.  IV. 

The  forcible  intrusion  of  the  papal  nominee,  Richard 
Hannibal,  into  the  rectory  of  Sutton  (as  narrated  in  Cap.  II.), 
inevitably  left  the  abbot  and  convent  in  a  state  of  anger  and 
discontent.  Their  own  appointee  Wylebi,  would  in  substance 
have  been  vicar  with  an  appointed  share  of  the  emoluments, 
but  Hannibal,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  usurped  the  entire 
position  of  rector  and  swept  into  his  own  pocket  the  whole 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church  and  left  nothing  for  the  abbey.8' 
This  was  a  serious  blow,  and  the  question  of  what  to  do 
arose.  THe  intruder  at  most  held  only  for  life,  and  the 
immediate  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  expedient  of  the 
<  farm  '—but  it  was  an  expedient  only,  and  left  future  dangers 
unprovided  for.  The  powers  obtained  from;  William  1 
Pope  Eugenius  III.  and  the  rest  being  no  longer  effectual, 
the  monastery  resolved  to  apply  to  Rome  and  pay  the 
price  for  a  fresh  authority.  The  opportunity  was  als. 

.  Com.  1806),  vol.  3,  p-  4- 

vol.   19,  pt.  2,  p.  82,  and 


N°S'8U°nless  this  were  so  there  could  have  been  no 
paying  a  heavy  price  to  get  a  '  farm  '  of  the  church-or  in 
lease,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  of  the  pronts. 
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of  embracing  in  the  application  power  to  appropriate  the 
parish  churches  of  St.  Helen  Abingdon,  and  Kensington, 
Middlesex.  With  this  object,  at  a  date  at  present  uncertain, 
the  abbot  despatched  two  of  his  monks,  William  de 
Wick  and  Robert  de  Newbury,  to  negotiate  with  the  papal 
authorities.87  The  date  given  in  the  Camb.  Chron.  is 
November  1259,  but  it  was  a  few  years  earlier — probably  in 
1255.  In  consequence  of  the  factions  against  him,  the  pope 
was  unable  to  remain  at  Rome,  and  his  court  was  seated  at 
Viterbo. 

Of  the  actual  apportionment  of  tithe  between  the  abbey 
and  the  incumbent  of  Sutton  in  the  I3th  century  (before  1255) 
we  are  not  without  information,  as  there  was  recently  found 
interpolated  in  the  older  of  the  two  land-books  in  the  Cotton 
Library  a  memorandum  describing  the  method  of  division.88 
The  inclusion  of  the  memorandum  in  the  cartulary,  which 
reads  as  follows,  bespeaks  the  importance  attached  to  it :  - 

At  Sutton  the  abbot  receives  tithes  from  the  whole 
demesne  of  John  de  Courtenay  as  follows :  In  the  first 
place  he  chooses  one  acre  out  of  the  whole  tithe  such  as 
he  thinks  best,  and  that  acre  is  called  '  Dehaker.'  Then 
the  rector  of  the  church  chooses  another,  and  that  is 
called  '  Elaker/  Then  the  abbot  receives  two  acres  as 
they  come,  and  the  rector  of  the  church  the  third,  except 
four  acres,  which  the  lord  receives  for  paying  his  ser- 
vants. But  out  of  the  acres  that  the  abbot  receives  the 
following  servants  receive  their  wages :  — 

The  chamberlain  receives  four  acres  for  his  servants. 

The  servant  of  the  refectorer  receives  one  acre  of 

the  winter  sowing  and  another  of  the  Lent  corn. 

87  Hal.,  p.  12. 

88  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  C.  ix.  fo.  i8od.     Apud  Sutton  percipit  Abbas  de 
toto  dominico  Johannis  de  Curteney  decimas  in  forma  subscripta,  videlicet : 
In  primis  eliget  unam  acram  ex  tota  decima  meliorem  quam  voluerit  et  ilia 
acra  vocatur  Denaker.     Deinde  rector  ecclesie  aliam  et  ilia  vocatur  Elaker. 
Postea  sicut  evenire  voluerint  abbas  percipiet  duas  acras  et  rector  ecclesie 
terciam,  exceptis  quatuor  quas  Dominus  percipit  ad  stipendiandum  seruientes 
suos.     Ex    acris    vero    quas    Abbas    percipit    recipient    seruientes    subscript! 
stipendia    sua.      Camerarius    ad    seruientes    suos     recipit    quatuor     acras. 
Seruiens    de    Refectorii    percipit    unam   acram    de    hibernagio,    et    aliam    de 
blado  quadragesimali.     Gustos   hostii  celarii  percipit   tantundem.     Sampson 
de  coquina  monachorum  percipit  tantundem.     Esguilarius  monachorum  per- 
cipit tantundem.     Stabularius  abbatis  percipit  tantundem.     Porcarius  percipit 
tantundem.     Tres    ortolani    percipiunt    conjunctim    tantundem.     Quod    vero 
residuum  fuerit  de  predicta  decima  ad  Grangiam  de  Middleton  deducatur. 
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The  keeper  of  the  cellarer's  door  receives  the  like. 

Sampson  of  the  monks'  kitchen  receives  the  like. 

The  monks'  scullion  receives  the  like. 

The  abbot's  stabler  receives  the  like. 

The  swineherd  receives  the  like. 

The  three  gardeners  receive  the  like  amongst  them. 

What  remains  of  the  aforesaid  tithe  is  taken  down  to 
the  grange  of  Milton. 

Although  professing  to  speak  in  the  time  of  John  de 
Courtenay,  lord  of  the  manor  between  1242-73,  this  conven- 
tion as  to  division  of  tithe  was  probably  in  force  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  It  is  known  from  the  abbey  Chronicle 
that  similar  classes  of  servant  were  deriving  like  benefits 
from  the  tithes  of  Sutton  in  the  time  of  Reginald  de  Cour- 
tenay, and  during  the  period  when  Thomas  Essebourne  was 
procurator  in  a  vacancy  of  the  abbey,  1 184-6. 89  A  fair  pre- 
sumption therefore  arises  that  the  whole  arrangement  may 
be  viewed  as  relating  back  to  the  days  of  Henry  II.  or  pos- 
sibly before.  If  so,  confirmation  would  be  afforded  of  the 
conjecture  in  a  previous  chapter90  that  the  incumbents  of 
Sutton  after  ^Ifwin's  time  gradually  became  entitled  to  a 
definite  share  of  the  revenues.  The  designation  of  the  in- 
cumbent as  '  rector '  is  noticeable.  Since  about  1094  the 
church  had  been  held  by  royal  authority  (Chron..  ii.  27-8) 
and  from  1152  by  papal  authority  (Ibid.  196-7)  on  conditions 
that  in  effect  amounted  to  appropriation.  The  Cott.  MS. 
shews  that  the  incumbent  was  subordinate  to  the  abbot  and 
took  under  him  a  minor  share  of  the  tithes — roughly  one- 
third.  From  ancient  date  the  abbey  had  also  been  receiving 
a  pension  of  13^.  4^.  from  the  church.  In  1284  the  rectorial 
manse  was  in  the  hands  of  the  abbey  and  was  called  'the 
parsonage  '  (Parl.  Rolls  i.  58).  The  priests  of  Sutton  were 

89  Chron.   ii.   238-41.     Both  records  agree  that  there  were  eleven  of  the 
lesser  order  of  servants  participating  in  the  tithes  of  Sutton.     In  the  earn 
period  the  four  acres  received  by  the  chamberlain  were  devoted  to  the  laundry 
servants  who  were  in  his  department.     The  esquilarius  of  the  Cotton  N 
may  no  doubt  be  identified  with  the  scutellarius  of  the  abbey  Chronic 
keeper   of   the    cellarer's   door   and   Sampson   of   the   monks     kitchen    wer 
represented    at    the   earlier    date    by   '  Willielmus    Albus      and      Reginalds 
Kiwel,'  but  which  was  which  there  is  nothing  to  show.      w 

"Cap.  I.,  p.  32. 
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nevertheless  styled  rectors — at  all  events  down  to  the  fresh 
appropriation  of  1258. 

The  mission  to  the  papal  curia  was  successful,  and  the 
envoys  returned  in  due  course  armed  with  an  indulgence  by 
Alexander  IV.  for  the  appropriation  of  all  three  churches. 
The  date  of  their  return  is  given  in  the  Camb.  Chron.  as  July 
1261,  but  it  must  have  been  earlier,  as  the  licence  to  appro- 
priate St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  was  in  October  1260 
the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by  the  bishop  of  Sarum  and  the 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Reg,  London,  Stokesley,  f.  80).  It  ap- 
pears too  fromi  the  York  Reg.  Wickwane  (supra)  that  the 
papal  licence  to  appropriate  Sutton  Courtney  was  dated  /th 
May  1258.  For  the  concession  the  abbey  paid  the  enormous 
sum  of  600  marks,  or  upwards  of  £6,000  of  present  money. 
But  so  far  as  Sutton  was  concerned  both  abbot  and  pope 
were  reckoning  without  the  lord  of  the  manor.  At  Abingdon 
the  advowson  of  St.  Helen's  remained  with  the  abbey,  and 
they  enjoyed  the  profits  and  nominated  the  vicars  till  the 
dissolution  in  1538.  At  St.  Mary  Abbots,  however,  there 
was  an  expensive  oversight.  The  assents  of  the  bishop  and 
of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  were  both  necessary  before 
the  appropriation  could  take  effect,  and  the  omission  to 
obtain  these  sanctions  forced  the  abbey  to  conclude  a  dis- 
advantageous bargain  with  the  vicar,  and  to  take  a  smaller 
share  of  the  tithes  than  would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  them 
(Faulkner's  Hist.  Kensington  (1820),  p.  184).  At  Sutton, 
too,  there  were  vicissitudes,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 
Whether  after  the  new  appropriation  the  emoluments  of  the 
vicar  there  were  re-adjusted  there  is  nothing  to  show;  but  it 
Abingdon  there  was  an  ordinance  of  the  bishop  in  1284  fixing 
the  share  to  be  received  by  future  vicars  of  St.  Helen's. 

For  a  few  years  the  status  quo  at  Sutton  seems  to  have 
been  maintained.  John  de  Courtenay  died  in  1274,  and  soon 
after  then  changes  began.  It  was  one  of  the  complaints 
of  the  jurors,  as  recorded  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  a 
slightly  later  date,  that  the  sub-escheator  for  Berks  on 
John  de  Courtenay's  death  had  seized  the  inheritance  into 
his  hands,  exacted  40^.  from  the  inhabitants,  and  tarried  in 
the  manor  for  six  months.  John's  son  and  heir,  Hugh,  did 
not  in  fact  obtain  seizin  till  4  Edw.  I.  (1276),  when  26  years 
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of  age,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  demeanour  to  the 
monks  of  Ford  in  subsequent  years,  was  a  formidable 
character  little  likely  to  allow  any  of  his  real  or  supposed 
rights  to  J)e  infringed  upon.  The  lands  given  as  alms  by 
his  ancestors  to  Ford  abbey  Courtenay  laid  claim  to  'for 
the  keeping  of  his  dogs  and  horses,'  affirming  that  they 
ought  to  be  held  on  the  condition  of  providing  a  travelling 
wagon,  horses,  harness  and  hounds  for  his  own  use,  and 
by  other  feudal  services.  The  monks  offering  opposition, 
Hugh  caused  their  cattle  to  be  driven  off  by  '  a  multitude  of 
men  ' ;  and  although  after  this  an  agreement  was  arrived  at, 
he  repeated  the  oppression  two  years  later.  Rather  than 
contend  further  the  monks  submitted,  and  Hugh  made  good 
his  claim.  But  this  had  no  effect  in  softening  him,  for  from 
that  time  '  he  never  did  any  kindness  to  those  monks,  but 
hated  them  perfectly.'91 

A  man  of  Hugh's  proclivities  was  not  slow  to  discern 
the  advantage  of  recovering  control  of  Sutton  Church 
and  its  revenues  if  by  any  means  it  could  be  accomplished. 
At  the  first  opportunity  therefore  he  asserted  a  claim  to  the 
ecclesiastical  patronage.  The  claim  was  merely  colourable; 
and  strengthened  by  the  fresh  authority  from  Rome,  the 
abbot  Richard  de  Henreth  not  unnaturally  resisted.  Hugh 
appealed  to  the  law,  and  demanded  from  the  '  bench  '92 
the  advowson  of  the  church.  The  Assize  Rolls93  tell 
in  concise  form  of  the  pleadings  of  the  parties.  Hugh 
produced  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  and  contended  that 
'  one  Reginald,  his  ancestor,  was  seized  in  fee  in  the  time  of 
King  Richard,  and  had  presented  one  Jordan  le  Child  to  the 
church,  to  which  he  was  duly  admitted  and  instituted.  From 
Reginald  the  right  had  descended  through  the  ancestors  of 
the  plaintiff  to  himself.'  Hugh's  case,  in  short,  was  that  a 
solitary  alleged  instance  of  presentation  by  one  of  his  an- 
cestors nearly  a  century  previously  was  sufficient  to  oust  the 
abbey's  patronage  rights.  It  was  not  claimed  that  subse- 
quent lords  of  the  manor  had  ever  nominated  to  the  benefice. 
The  abbot,  relying  on  the  sufficiency  of  his  title,  denied  the 

91  Dugd.  Bar.  i.,  637. 

92  The  court  hearing  pleas  of  the  subject,  i.e.,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

93  Berks.  48,  m.  i. 
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plea  and  '  put  himself  on  the  grand  assize,94  giving  th'e  king 
half  a  mark  to  have  a  day  appointed.'95 

By  the  procedure  of  the  grand  assize  the  case  stood  re- 
ferred to  four  knights  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  who  were  in 
turn  to  choose  twelve  other  knights  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  jury  of  sixteen  thus  impanelled  were  to  decide  the  issue. 
Justice  as  administered  in  the  king's  courts  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Edw.  I.  had  earned  for  the  judges  an  ugly  reputa- 
tion, whilst  impartiality  or  disinterestedness  of  the  jury 
formed  as  yet  no  part  of  the  judicial  system.  The  jurors 
were  selected  on  account  of  their  own  supposed  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  and  the  more  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
matters  in  dispute  the  better  qualified  were  they  considered 
to  be  to  act  as  adjudicators.96 

Before  October,  1279,  all  preliminaries  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  in  Michaelmas  term  of  that  year  the  four  knights 
summoned  by  the  sheriff — viz.,  Roland  de  Erley,  John  de 
St.  Helen,  Thomas  Danvers  and  John  de  Thedmere — were 
duly  assembled,  and  chose  themselves  (eligerunt  se  ipsos)  and 
twelve  other  knights  to  serve  as  the  panel.  The  sheriff  was 
Alan  FitzRoald,  and  the  twelve  knights  consisted  of 
Gerard  de  1'Isle,  Peter  de  Codrey,  Bartholomew  de  Erley, 
Thomas  Huscarle,  Henry  Huse,  John  de  Lenham,  Richard 
de  St.  Valery,  Richard  de  la  Hyde,  Jordan  le  Forester, 
Ellis  de  Whytefield,  Roger  de  Burghfield,  and  Thomas  le 
Rus.  Amongst  these  jurors  will  be  recognised  family  names 
of  historical  importance  in  the  county.  Roland  de  Erley 
was  acting-  as  one  of  the  king's  justices  in  1280-81,  and  was 
one  of  the  Berks  representatives  in  the  Parliament  of  1290; 
Bartholomew  de  Erley  was  a  representative  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1297.  John  de  Thedmere  became  sheriff  in  May, 
1281. 

94Courtenay's    proceedings    being    based    on    a    writ    of    right    the   abl 
would  if  so  minded  have  been  entitled  to  trial  by  combat.     But  this  meth( 
of  ascertaining  the  Judicium  Dei  was  by  the  end  of  the  i3th  century  becom- 
ing obsolete. 

f '  No  profits  were  too  small  to  be  below  the  King's  attention.  Enter- 
taining illustrations  of  the  strange  devices  resorted  to  for  exacting  money 
from  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Madox'  Hist,  of  the  Exch.  collected  in 
Hume's  England  (1848)  i.  506-9.  The  King's  court  itself  was  open  to  none 
who  failed  to  bring  presents  to  the  king.  (Ib.,  p.  504.) 

96  Holdsworth  5.   150  and  156. 
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The  proceedings  having  advanced  to  this  stage,  the  cause 
was  adjourned  before  the  justices  in  eyre  at  their  next  iter. 
It  had  become  an  established  rule  that  the  circuits  of  these 
judges  should  not  take  place  oftener  than  once  in  seven 
years,  which  may  account  for  the  long  period  elapsing  before 
judgment  was  delivered.  The  trial  took  place  at  Windsor  in 
the  octave  of  Michaelmas,  1284,  before  Solomon  of  Roches- 
ter (otherwise  Solomon  de  Roff)  and  three  other  justices- 
Richard  de  Boilland,  Robert  ffulcon  and  Geoffrey  de  Piche- 
ford.  The  character  of  Solomon  does  not  inspire  confidence. 
One  of  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  he  was  first  selected  as  an 
itinerant  to  assist  the  regular  judges  in  1274.  The  Rolls  of 
Parliament  contain  several  complaints  against  him,  and  in 
1289  he  shared  in  the  disgrace  that  overtook  most  of  his 
judicial  brethren.  Convicted  of  corruption,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  fined  no  less  than  4,000  marks,  and  never  allowed 
to  resume  his  duties.97 

Before  such  a  judge  the  parties,  with  the  twelve  selected 
knights,  appeared  on  the  day  appointed,  but  of  the  actual 
proceedings  at  the  trial  we  are  without  information. 
Doubtless  the  abbot  put  in  evidence  his  documents  of  title; 
in  his  subsequent  petition  to  the  king  he  certainly  offered 
them  for  inspection.  The  bare  result  is  all  that  we 
know,  and  that  out  of  Solomon  de  Roff's  mouth  pro- 
ceeded a  judgment  to  the  following  effect:— 'The  twelve 
knights  say  that  Hug*h  has  more  right  than  the  abbot  because 
his  ancestor  Reginald  presented  to  the  church.  Hugh  shall 
therefore  recover  the  advowson  quit  of  the  abbot  and  his 
successors  for  ever,  and  shall  have  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  to  admit  a  suitable  person  at  his  presentation."8 
An  incredible  decision,  and  with  it  disappeared1  for  ever  the 

97  The  higher  courts  of  law  about  this  time  were  a  mass  of  corruption. 
The  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Thomas  de  Weyland,  had  in  1280 
been  convicted  of  taking  bribes,   the  whole  of  his  estates  were  confiscated 
to  the  king  and  he  himself  obliged  to  fly  the  country.     In  the  Parliament 
at  the  beginning  of  1290  similar  charges  were  established  against  Strat.ton, 
a  judge  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as  against  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Ralph  de  Hengham,  who  was  removed  from  his  office  but  let  off  with 
a  heavy  fine.     One  of  the  charges  against  Hengham  was  that  he  had  con- 
firmed a  false  judgment  by  Solomon  de  Roff.     (Foss.,  p.  339.)    The  taint  had 
spread  also  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  fined 
1800  marks.     (Campbell's  Chanc.  i.,   151). 

98  Assize  Rolls  supra. 
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rights  of  the  abbey  over  Sutton  church."  Whether  or  not 
corrupt  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  Courtenay's  first 
presentation  to  the  recovered  rectory  of  Sutton  was 
Solomon  de  Roff  himself,  the  president  of  the  court!  His 
tenure  of  the  office  and  its  emoluments  must  have  commenced 
soon  after  the  trial,  for  it  was  one  of  the  abbot's  complaints 
in  the  next  Parliament  that  Solomon  had  wrongfully  taken 
possession  of  abbey  goods  at  the  parsonage  to  the  value 
of  loos,  or  more ;  and  had  also  extorted  from  him  a  further 
sum  of  40  marks  under  pretext  of  the  parsonage  buildings 
being  out  of  repair.100  No  form  of  plundering  was  too  mean 
for  the  rapacious  Solomon. 

Thus  far  the  official  record.  A  briefer  version  comes  to 
us  through  Brian  Twyne's  extracts101  from  a  lost  chronicle 
of  Abingdon  abbey — of  partisan  character  no  doubt,  but  con- 
taining fresh  touches  that  add  to  our  perception  of  the 
events.  For  the  publication  of  these  extracts  we  are  in- 
debted to  Rev.  H.  E.  Salter.  The  plaintiff  Hugh  in  these 
excerpts  is  spoken  of  as  Earl  of  Devon.  Under  Henry  the 
Third's  policy  of  taking  castles  into  his  own  hands,  Hugh's 
grandfather,  Robert  de  Courtenay,  had  in  1232  been  deprived 
of  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  viscounty  of  Devon,  and 
thereafter  he  and  his  descendants  were  only  designated  earls 
by  courtesy.  The  title  was  not  formally  restored  to  them 
till  the  time  of  Hugh's  son  in  1335. 102  In  1348  his  grandson 
(Hugh  III.)  was  selected  as  one  of  the  original  26  members 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.103 

Although!  the  earl  gained  the  day  it  was  not,  according 
to  the  lost  Chronicle,  by  fair  or  legitimate  means;  and  the 
abbot's  subsequent  appeal  to  the  king  in  Parliament  gives 
credit  to  the  allegation.  The  main  prop  of  the  abbot's  case 
was  the  steward,  one  John  of  St.  Helen,  son  of  the  itinerant 
judge  of  that  name,  a  professional  lawyer  and  the  trusted 
official  who  presided  in  the  abbey  courts  and  managed  the 
more  important  secular  affairs  of  the  monastery.  Being 

99  It  appears  from  the   language   of  the  record  that  only  twelve  of  the 
sixteen  knights  summoned  actually  took  part  in  the  trial. 
looParl.  Rolls,  i.,  58. 

101  Made   in    1606    and    preserved    in   the    library    of   C.C.Coll.,    Oxford. 
(E.H.R.  26,  727). 

102  Collins  vi.,  244. 

103  T.  &  D.    Windsor  i.,   i47. 
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himself  one  of  the  original  four  knights  of  the  grand  assize, 
he  had  easy  opportunity  during,  the  five  years  that  the  cause 
was  Us  pendens  of  spreading  opinions  for  or  against  either 
partly  at  his  own  choice.  This  important  officer  the  earl  set 
out  to  seduce — and  successfully  accomplished  it.  Fifteen 
acres  of  land  to  win  over  the  jurors  to  his  cause  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  abbot,  the  price  of  John's  honesty.  Injurious  as  it 
was,  the  imputation  was  never  denied,  and  when  after  the  trial 
the  steward's  part  had  become  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
men  called  the  land  '  ye  Vorswhorene  lande  '—the  land  of 
the  perjured.  The  odium  was  more  than  the  steward  could 
bear,  and  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail  he  at  length  confessed, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler,  '  spat  his  tongue  out  of 
his  mouth.'104 

By  the  date  of  the  first  Parliament  after  the  trial,  July, 
1290,  the  old  abbot  was  dead,  and  his  petition  to  Edward  I. 
during  life  was  adopted  and  confirmed  by  his  successor 
Nicholas  de  Culnham.  The  petition  inter  alia  represented 
that  Solomon  had  been  promised,  and  had  actually  received 
from  the  earl,  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Sutton.  Stress 
was  laid  on  the  grant  of  the  advowson  by  Will.  II.  and  the 
subsequent  royal  confirmations,  whilst  the  charters  them- 
selves were  offered  for  inspection.  But  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  cautious  response  of  the  king,  was  that,  being  unable  by 
the  laws  of  England  to  do  anything  else,  he  would  inquire — 
an  answer  scarcely  worthy  of  the  English  Justinian.  A 
second  batch  of  complaints  lodged  by  the  late  abbot  met  with 
better  success.  By  threats  and  injuries,  he  said,  a  pension  of 
10  marks  yearly  had  been  forced  out  of  him  by  Solomon  de 
Roff  in  favour  of  his  brother  Gilbert  besides  other  extor- 
tions. The  king's  answer  was :  '  Let  Solomon  and  his 
brother  be  summoned  before  the  king's  justices  of  pleas  to 
answer  the  complaints,  and  let  justice  be  done.'105 

Here  the  story  stops  short.  Whether  or  not  the  delin- 
quents appeared  or  what  may  have  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  order  is  unknown,  as  nothing  further  is  recorded. 
That  the  abbot  obtained  any  redress  is  improbable.  A  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  both 
sides  may  have  attempted  to  influence  the  result  of  the  trial 

104  E.H.R.  26,  730.  105  Parl.  Rolls  supra. 
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in  ways  then  generally  practised.  The  abbot's  pension  to 
Solomon's  brother  has  a  suspicious  look;  but  the  rectory 
itself  was  a  better  bait,  and  no  doubt  secured  the  earl's 
victory. 

Of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  Solomon  de  Roff,  after  his 
removal  from  the  judicial  bench,  aimed  at  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. On  the  death  of  Thomas  Inglethorpe,  bishop  of 
Rochester  in  May  1291,  he  made  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
the  monks  to  elect  him  to  that  see.  Their  refusal  deeply 
offended  him,  and  in  a  suit  where  the  monks  were  parties, 
Solomon  persuaded  the  judges  at  Canterbury  to  give  a  de- 
cision against  them.  According  to  Matthew  of  Westminster 
the  monks  were  avenged  by  the  sudden  death  of  their  chief 
enemies,  including  Solomon  de  Roff,  who  was  poisoned  at 
his  house  at  Snodland,  Kent,  by  one  Wynand,  the  parson 
of  the  parish.  The  judges,  in  terror,  sought  the  monks' 
pardon,  alleging  that  they  had  been  '  wickedly  deceived  by 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon.'106  The  unfaithful  steward,  "John 
of  St.  Helen,  was  dismissed  during  the  iter  of  1284,  and  in 
the  next  mention  of  the  office  in  the  local  records,  February, 
1288,  one  William  Wigeyn  is  found  filling  the  position.107 
A  man  of  large  property,  John  died  before  July,  1295,  seized 
of  manors  at  Wittenham,  Berks,  and  Crawelle,  Oxon,  which 
fell  to  his  daughter  and  sole  heir,  Beatrice,  wife  of  one  Giles 
de  Brewouse.108  He  had  married  Juliane,  daughter  of  Alan 
de  Fernham.109  The  abbot  died  in  1289,  and  Courtenay  in 
1291  at  the  age  of  44,  and  was  buried  at  Cowyke,  near 
Exeter. 

The  monetary  loss  to  the  abbey  is  shown  by  the  Taxatio 
of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  in  1291. 110  By  that  time  the  vicarage 
had  been  consolidated  with  the  rectory  as  a  consequence  of 
the  litigation,  and  the  benefice  was  therein  returned  as  of  the 
annual  value  of  £40,  equivalent  to  more  than  £600  of  present 
money.  All  that  was  left  to  the  abbey  was  the  diminutiv* 
pension  of  13^.  4^.  per  annum,  which  had  been  in  existenc< 

106  D.N.B.  49,  p.  73,  and  Foss,  p.  561. 

107  Ch.  Hosp.  Deeds,  Abingdon,  No.  44. 

108  Inq.  p.  m.  Edw.  I.,  file  71,  No.  16. 
109Agarde's  Index  i.,  pt.  2,  f.  7  d. 

110  p.   187. 
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from  1192  or  earlier.111  Owing  to  the  large  extent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  Sutton  the  tithes  afterwards  became 
greatly  enhanced. 

One  result  of  the  travesty  of  the  grand  assize  was  some 
two  hundred  years  later  to  vastly  enrich  the  dean  and  canons 
of  Windsor.  Except  for  the  miscarriage:  of  1284  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  1481  would  never  have  been  able  to  make  so 
notable  a  contribution  to  the  newly-founded  St.  George's 
Chapel  as  was  represented  by  the  advowson  of  Sutton 
Courtenay  church. 

111  Cott.  Claud  C.  ix.,  fo.  180. 
(To  be  continued.) 


[CORRECTION.— The  editor  of  the  Abingdon  Chron.,  from 
his  note  at  ii.  274,  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  Kenwulf'3 
charter  of  821,  as  set  out  at  i.  25,  supported  the  exchange  of 
Sutton  for  Andersey.  No  mention,  in  fact,  is  made  of  An- 
dersey  in  it,  but  Culhami,  of  which  it  has  always  formed  an 
integral  part,  comes  first  on  the  list  of  places  mentioned. 
Professor  Stenton  says  that  the  charter  is  spurious.  It  was 
not  this  charter,  as  Stevenson  caused  me  to  think,  that  was 
inspected  and  confirmed  by  Edw.  III.  and  succeeding 
sovereigns  (infra  p.  26),  but  another  charter  by  Kenwulf  of 
the  same  year  purporting  to  bestow  on  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon  15  mansa  in  '  Cullanhamme  '  and  certain  pasture 
land  called  '  Otteney.'  This  second  charter  is  not  in  the 
Abingdon  Chron.,  but  will  be  found  in  Cal.  Charter  Rolls 
iv.  373r4;  it  also  is  marked  as  spurious  by  the  editor.  The 
objections  raised  to  these  two  charters  may  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  reality  of  the  events  they  were  intended 
to  support.  Indeed  quite  apart  from  these  documents,  the 
indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  the  events  recorded  is  too 
strong  to  admit  of  doubt. — A.E.P.] 
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Desborough,  William,  1698. 

Darney,  Edward,  1691. 

Deaven,  John,  1698. 

Dicker,  Richard,  1694. 

Dibbs,  John,  1674. 

Dixon,  Thomas,  1639;   Richard,  1672;  John,  1097. 

Dix,  Dixe,  Thomas,  1613;  Peter,  1656,  1657. 

Dorman,  William,  1681. 

Dole,  William,  1607. 

Dolten,  James,  1667. 

Dorrell,  Richard,  1641. 

Dore,  James,  1619. 

Drake,  William,  1688. 

Drayton,  Richard,  1681. 

Dry,  William,  1657,  1658,  1665. 

Druce,  George,  1684. 

Drue,  Drewe,  William,  1675,  1687. 

Duffe,  Christopher,  1608. 

Dunt,  Robert,  1656. 

Dubbat,  William,  1693. 

Earle,  James,  1692;   Richard,  1694. 

Ewins,  Thomas,  1656. 

Evans,  John,  1694. 

Eavins,  Lawrence,  1656. 

Eaton,  Ralph,  1618,  1664. 

Earlet,  John,  1656. 

Edmonds,  Richard,  1615,  1617. 

Edwin,  Thomas,  1615. 

Edwards,  Roger,  1655. 

Ellis,  John,  1613,  1641. 
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Edlin,  Mr.  Peter,  1683;  John,  1683. 

Emlin,  Valentine,  1656. 

Eston,  William,  1614. 

Eeles,  Ephraim,  1678,  1681;  Charles,  1694. 

Emrey,  Matthewe,  1626. 

Ely,  William,  1697. 

Emerton,  Richard,  1630. 

Eames,  John,  1676. 

Emlin,  Valentine.  1632,  1656. 

Elliott,  George,  1675. 

Eliott,  Lancelot,  1637. 

Eliot,  Robert,  1668. 

Edwards,  Roger,  1655. 

Elloway,  (  ?  Alloway),  Thomas,  1683. 

Everett,  William,  1694. 

Ewtis,  Eustace,  Thomas,  1656. 

Eversley,  Thomas,  1699. 

Eldridge  (possibly  identical  with  Aldridge),  Thomas,   1656, 

1678;    Edward,  1655;   John,  1687. 
Exil,  James,  1686. 
East,  Robert,  1657;  Thomas,  1658. 
Elexander  (Alexander),  Francis,  1658. 
Eyers  (  ?  Ayres,  Ayers),  Thomas,  1656. 
Evendon,  John,  1666. 
Faller,  George,  1606. 
Faithorne,  Steven,  1621. 
Farrow,  Valentine,  1632. 
Faringdon,  Thomas,  1621. 
Ferris,  William,  1674. 
Francillon,  John,  1620. 
Farmour,  Farmer,  John,  1662. 
Farnley,  Thomas,  1639; 
Feck,  William,  1645. 
Feetes.  Thomas,  1627. 
Feme,  Fearne,  Richard,  1645.  1670. 
Ferley,  John,  1634. 
Fellowes,  William,  1641 ;  John,  1675. 
Fielder,  William,  1641. 
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Field,  Richard,  1624,  1640;  Thomas,  1653,  1655. 

Filmor,  John,  1656,  1657. 

Fellemore,     Finnemoor,     Philemore,     Fillemore,     Gwalter 

(Walter),     1624;     John,     1656,     1657;     Thomas,     1618; 

Joseph,  1663;   William,  1624. 
Fisher,  John,  1617;   Thomas,  1670. 
Forster,  Henry,  1612. 
Foster,  John,  1670,  1683. 
Francis,  James,  1655. 
Forde,   Francis,   1614,    1689;    Henry,   1639;    Richard,    1645; 

Simon,  1653;   Daniel,  1683;   William,  1656,  1670. 
Fletcher,  Giles,  1623. 
Fluskett,  1616. 

Franklyn,  Franklin,  Thomas,  1617,  1627. 
Freebody,  John,  1655,  1657. 
Freemount,  John,  1657. 

Freman,  Freeman,  Henry,  1614;    Christopher,  1661. 
Fray,  John,  1656:   Henry,  1656. 
Fry,  George,  1672. 
Frewin,  Henry,  1615,  1687. 

Flower,  Michell,  1657;   Austin,  1657;   John,  1682. 
Floyd,  Peter,  1654. 

Fulker,  John,  1663;  Zacheriah,  1694,  1698;  Thomas    1699. 
Fuller,  Ezekeel,  1639. 
Fipps  (?  Philip),  Francis,  1641. 
Fylpe  (?  Philip),  Nicolas,  1607;   Richard,  1628. 
Filip  (?  Philip),  William,  1631. 

(See  Philep,  Philpe,  and  Phipps). 
Filby,  Abraham,  1655. 
Fuse,  George,  1675. 
Fuce,  John,  1680. 

Ferryman,  Hugh,  1679.     (See  also  Perriman). 
Froome,  John,  1685. 
Feltham,  John,   1684. 
Finch,  Walter,  1684. 
Fleming,  John,  1695. 
Farer,  William,  1695. 
Fulham,  Thomas,  1695. 
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Gale,  John,  1611. 

Garrard,  Richard,  1656. 

Gatehouse,  William,  1694. 

Garey,  Matthewe,  1696. 

Geal,  Francis,  1664. 

Gearing  , Thomas,  1685. 

George.  Richard,  1623;  William,  1655. 

Giles,  John,  1694;  Edward,  1698. 

Gilbert,  William,  1654. 

Gill,  Moses,  1687,  1687. 

Gines,  William,  1627. 

Gibson,  John,  1698. 

Gibbs,  John,  1658. 

Glasse,  Charles,  1611;  Edward,  1625;  Thomas,  1639. 

Glinn,  Glynn,  John,  1631,  1641. 

Glover,  Mr.  John,  1623,  1681 ;  William,  1665. 

Gosnell,  Robert,  1678. 

Goswell,  Richard',  1615;   Henry,  1655,  1656;   William.  1665; 

Robert,  1676. 
Golde,  Oliver,  1670. 
Goulborne,  Goldbourne,  Thomas,  1631. 
Goulding,  John,  1668. 
Gillgrace  (Gilchrist),  John,  1656. 
Grandee,  Thomas,  1680. 
Garde  (PWard),  Christopher,  1643. 
Goade,  Joseph.   1683. 
Gunnell,  Nathaniel,  1683. 
Grantham,   Hewe,   1614;    John,   1627,   1627,   1671;    George, 

1643;   William,  1637,  1643;  Francis,  1668. 
Greening,  Robert.  1694. 
Greener,  1667;  Thomas,  1675. 
Greffene,  David,  1613. 
Griffin,  William,  1615,  1687;   Richard,  1615;    rhomas,  1619, 

1665;   Walter,  1633;   John,  1647. 
Greenny,  John,  1656. 

Greenaway,  Richard,  1660;    Mathew,  1673. 
Geneway,  Richard,  1630;  William,  1616;  Thomas,  1655. 
Greenhill,  Grenehill,  Simon,  1622. 
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Gregory,  Matthewe,   1630,    1643;    Thomas,    1633;    Charles, 

1656,  1657;   Giles,  1656.  1657,  1694;   Edmond,  1680. 
Grene,  Morres,  1633;  Richard1,  1678;  Joseph,  1681;  Robert, 

1688,  1691. 

Cromwell  (  ?  Cromwell),  Giles,  1632. 
Gunter,  Henry,  1610;  Robert,  1657. 
Griffith,  Walter,  1696;  Thomas,  1696. 
Gurden,  Michael,  1629. 
Gutherwith,  William,  1658. 

Gutridge,  1667;  Robert,  1617;  Thomas,  1657;  John,  1657. 
Goodale,  William,  1653,  1656,  1657,  1662. 
Goodall,  John,  1695. 
Goodander,  George,  1634. 
Goddard,  Edward,  1648. 
Gripp,  John,  1634. 
Gray,  Henry,  1656;   William,  1670. 
Godwin,  Henry,  1634;  John,  1638,  1655;   Robert,  1674. 
Godwine,  Thomas,  1671;  John,  1655. 
Granet  (  ?  Granard),  Godfrey,  1664. 
Greenbury,  Edward,  1672. 

Grove,  Richard,  1675;  Joseph,  1699;  Thomas,  1691. 
Groves,  Thomas,  1693. 
Haddock*,  Thomas,  1687. 
Hale,  Edward,  1658;  Thomas,  1693. 
Halfpenny,  Thomas,  1622;  John,  1657. 
Hall,  James,  1624;  John,  1630,  1690;  Ralph,  1605;  Thomas, 

1610,  1681. 
Hallt,  Richard,  1609. 

Halton,  Jeffrey,  1626;   John,  1685;    Lawrance,  1672. 
Hammond,  Daniel,  1684. 
Hammerton,  Francis,  1673. 
Hamlye,  Hamlaye,  Robert,  1658;  Thomas,  1657. 
Hambleton,  Thomas,  1619. 
Hamlyne,  Henry,  1616,  1658;    Charles,  1634;    James,  1655; 

Michaell,  1670,  1684. 
Hamlin,  John,  1658. 
Hampton,  Nicolas,  1626,  1629;  Richard,  1605,  1636. 
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Haines    Haynes,  Elias,  1687;   John,  1632,  1652,  1655,  1680 
1682;   James,  1660,    1659,    1687;   Samuel,    1688     John 
1643,  1652,  1654;   William,  1625,  1609,  1663   1692 
Hancock,  John,  1632,  1643;  Thomas,  1678. 
Hannington,  Bernard,  1699;  William,  1672,  1691. 
Hanwell,  George,  1697. 
Harwood,  Henry,  1670. 
Harris,  James,  1687;  Thomas,  1680;  Richard,  1657-  Robert 

1616,  1632,  1677,  1687,  1689,  1695. 

Harrison,  Henry,  1625;  John,  1632,  1665,  !68o;  James,  1692; 
Richard,    1680,    1691;   Jonathan,    1686;   William,    i6<6 
1686;  .Nicolas,  1657. 
Hasker,  William,   1668. 
Haslett,  John,  1658;  William,  1694. 
Haskins,  Jeffrey,  1655. 
Halhorne  (see  Hothorne). 
Hasel,  Edward,  1676. 
Havel,  Luke,  1684;  William,  1674. 
Harbert,  Robert,  1617. 
Hartwell,  Heartwell,  Richard,  1670;  Robert,  1669;  William, 

1686. 

Hatt,  Thomas,  1657;  William,  1666. 
Hatchman,  John,  1647. 
Hayes,  William,  1621,  1647. 
Hawkes,  Richard,  1633. 

Hawkins,  Edmund,  1629;  Edward,  1633;  John,  1678. 
Hawthorne,  Hathorne,  Hothorne,  John,  1677;  Robert,  1618; 

Nicholas,  1656,  1683. 
Haw,  Henry,  1610  (see  How). 
Heddage,  Headage,  Francis,  1677;  Thomas,  1677. 
Heather,  Henry,  1687;  John,  1699. 
Heaford,  Richard,  1692. 
Hearce  ( ?  Hency),  George,  1617. 
Heath,  Henry,  1628. 

Head,  William,  1671:  Henry,  1678;  Edward,  1673. 
Hedges,  John,  1656  (see  Hodges). 
Heidon,  Robert,  1632. 
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Heel,  Edward,  1699. 

Higden.  Thomas,  1629.  1662. 

Hellus,  John,  1609. 

Helhouse,  Edward,  1672. 

Hellier,  Helier.  John,  1655. 

Hewlins,  Elias,  1620. 

Hewes,  John,  1611;   Humphrey,  1632;  Thomas,  1653. 

Hughes,  John,  1689;  Samuel,  1688;  Thomas,  1691. 

Hewett,  John,  1687;  Jacob,  1691. 

Henwood,  James,  1671. 

Hivon,  John,  1674. 

Hiccox,  Giles,  1676. 

Hickes,  Sims.  1618;  Adam,  1628;  John,  1696;  William,  1621. 

Higgs,  Anthony,  1606;  Roger,  1658. 

Higges,  Samuel,  1675;  William,  1657,  1667. 

Higgens,  Thomas,  1639. 

Hill,  Anthony,  1660;  James,  1614;  John,  1634;  William.  1670, 
1670;  Thomas,  1616,  1641,  1657,  1688. 

Hirdley,  Henry,  1605. 

Hinde,  Thomas,  1613;  John,  1630,  1694;  Richard,  1617,  1643; 
Edward,  1642. 

Hister,  John,  1672. 

Hitchcock,  Henry,  1674. 

Hockin,  Humphrey,  1699. 

Hodges,  Edward,  1681. 

Hope,  William,  1696. 

Hopkins,  Christopher,  1696;  Robert,  1689. 

Hobbs,  John,  1636;  Thomas,  1668. 

Hobson,  John,  1681. 

Hockley,  Joseph,  1695. 

Holloway,  John,  1655;    Philip,   1608,  1613;    Thomas,   K 
William,  1671. 

Halloway,  George,  1677;   Richard,  1636,  1657:   John.  1683 

Holder,  Nicholas,  1661. 

Holt,  Thomas,  1681. 

Holderness,  William,  1684. 

Hocking,  Humphrey.  1699. 

Hoskins  (see  Haskins),  John,  1676. 

Hooker,  Arthur,  1608. 
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Howel,  Mordecai,  1689. 

Howard,  William,  1692;   Roger,  1695. 

Holland,  John,  1696. 

Holyer,  John,  1655. 

Hoyer,  John,  1677. 

Holdripp,  William,  1640. 

Hothorne  (  ?  Hawthorne),  Nicholas,  1656. 

Horner,  Philip,  1656. 

Horne^  Nicolas,   1612;  Francis,  1613;  Richard,  1686;  John, 

1668,  1647,  1677;   William.  1629,  1640,  1645. 
Homewod,  Edward,  1662. 
Howes,  Richard,  1625. 
How,  John,  1678. 
Home,  Peter,  1633. 
Homes,  George,  1607;  Vincent,  1684;  William.  1689. 

Holmes,  John,   1665;    William,   1616,   1658;  Thomas.   1639, 
1667;  Samuel,  1666. 

Hone,  George,  1639. 

House,  Abraham,  1638;  Anthony,  1639. 

Howse,  Edward,  1659,  1660,  1692. 

Hudson,  Alexander,  1620;  John,  1629. 

Huddle,  Huddell,  Simon,  1611,  1625. 

Hurdley,  Henry,  1605. 

Hummandin,  John,  1670. 

Hughes,  Samuel,  1688;  John,  1689. 

Hulberd,  Huberd,  Mathew,  1658;   William,  1665;  Thomas. 

1628;   James,  1637:   Abraham,  1636. 
Hulins  (see  Hewlins),  Ferdinand,  1617;   Elias,  1620. 
Huntley,  William,  1656. 
Humphrey.  John,  1625. 
Hunt,    Edward,    1641;   Bartholomew,    1673;  Lazarus.    1691; 

Michael,  1684;  John,  1690. 
Hunter,  Edward,  1666. 
Hyde,  Christopher.  1687. 
likes,  Davy,  1605. 

Iremonger.  Peter,  1645;  Thomas.  1655;  Nicolas,  1658. 
Ipson,  John,  1609. 
Ilsley.  William.  i6;4.  1699.  1683:  Thomas,  1657:   Raynould, 

1666,  1681;  William,  1683. 
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Jacques,  Robert,  1623. 

Jackson,  Mathew,  1621 ;  John,  1672,  1678. 

Jackwies,  William,  1623. 

Jacob,  Robert,  1670. 

Porter,  William,  1671. 

Jenkins,  also  Porter,  William,  1637. 

James,  William,  1662,  1696,  1699;  John,  1699. 

Jerome,  Barnard1,  1642;  Samuel,  1678. 

Jemmatt,  John,  1696. 

Jervis,  William,  1674. 

Justice,  Thomas,  1656;  Edward,  1697;  John,  1675. 

Jollefer,  John,  1614. 

Joliffe,  Richard,  1662. 

Joanes,  Evan,  1613. 

Jones,   John,    1608,    1675;     Nathaniel,    1634;    David,    1679; 

Owen,  163,0;  Philip,  1660;  Robert,  1643,  1656,  1657,  1657; 

Edward,  1658;  Edmund,  1658;  Jonathan,  1686;  William, 

1661;  Richard,  1691. 
Johnson,  Edward,  1618;  Samuel,  1618;  Francis,  1634;  Richard, 

1615,  1627;  William,  1605,  1673;  Giles,  1677;  John,  1618. 
Jannings,  Jennings,  Thomas,  1611,  1667. 
Jenens,  Johns,  1606,  1630;   William,  1685. 
Keates,  William,  1657. 
Katherine,  John,  1670 
Kearson,  Kesson,  Edward,  1636,  1693;   Bent  (?Kent),  1667; 

Thomas,  1695. 
Keepe,  William,  1693. 
Keele,  William,  1670. 
Keene,  James,  1678. 
Kenton,  Robert,  1657. 
Kent,  Henry,  1630;  Robert,  1698. 
Keyes,  William,  1632. 
Kerbie,  Kirby  James,  1665. 
Kemis,  Henry,  1672. 
Kersall,  Walter,  1669,  1689. 
Kebblethwait,  Peter,  1627. 
King,  George,  1628;    John,  1630;    Thomas,  1670,  William, 

1684. 
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Kippings,  Richard,  1684. 

Knap,  John,  1682. 

Knapper,  John,  1656. 

Knight,  Edward,  1616;  Elizeus,  1655,  1669;  Henry,  1648; 
Richard,  1614;  John,  1620,  1682;  Thomas,  1626;  William, 
1649,  i667- 

Knowles,  Francis,  1611. 

Knott,  John,  1615;  Thomas,  1658. 

Kule,  John,  1681  (see  Cule). 

Ladbrooke,  John,  1663. 

Laye,  Lay,  Bartholomew,  1609. 

Lamboul,  Lamball,  Edward,  1611;  George,  1632;  John,  1698. 

Lambden,  William  1662. 

Lamport,  Henry,  1658. 

Lampier,  Nicolas,  1618. 

Lane,  John,  1619,  1666,  1699;  William,  1662;  Jeremiah,  1686. 

Langley,  James,  1654,  1655. 

Larcomb,  Lartham,  Nicholas,  1618;  Hugh,  1620,  1629,  1657. 

Lavall,  Henry,  1634. 

Lawley,  William,  1677. 

Lawrance  Steven  1629;    William,   1668;    John,   1677,   1697; 

Edward,  1653. 
Leaver,  Francis,  1658. 
Legate,  John,  1654. 
Legg,   William,,   1655,   1656;    Joseph,   1677;    George,   1697; 

John,  1691;  Benjamin,  1696. 
Lee,  John,  1671 ;  Francis,  1679. 
Leigh,  John,  1654. 
Leighton,  Henry,  1657. 
Leech,  John,  1681. 
Letts,  William,,  1612. 
Levington,  Thomas,  1688;  William,  1612. 
Leris  (?  Lewes),  William,  1687. 
Leiwins,  Richard,  1636., 
Lewes,  Henry,  1629. 
Lewis,  John,  1633. 
Ley,  John,  1627;  Thomas,  1637,  1639. 
Libb,  Thomas,  1671;  Richard,  1681. 
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Lidgold,  Thomas,  1621. 

Lightfoote,  Edward,  1623. 

Liford,  Tyford,  John,  1622;   Thomas,  1676. 

Linkholne,  William,  1625. 

Lipscomb,  Richard,  1667. 

Littleworth,  John,  1682. 

Littlefield  (alias  Parker),  John,  1672. 

Loader,  Richard,  1666. 

Leader,  Edward,  1675. 

Lovegrove,  Lagrove,   George,   1656;    Thomas,   1606,   1659, 
1684,  1690;  Simon,  1666. 

Lowgrove,  Richard,  1610,  1656;  John,  1677;  William,  1696. 

Longe,  Long,  Thomas,  1609;  Richard,  1665. 

Lowell,  Mr.  Robert,  1616. 

Lovejoy,  George,  1633;  Jonathan,  1669;  Luke,  1668. 

Luckworth,  Saboth,  1611. 

Lydall,  Francis,  1637. 

Lyde,  Robert,  1609. 

Lymibowe,  William,  1609. 

Lyons,  Capt.  Richard,  1653. 

Maberly,  John,  1622. 

Mace,  Andrew,  1637. 

Mainard,   Maynard,   Thomas,    1605;    Simon,   1615;    Moses, 
1680;  John,  1686. 

Marsh,  Ralph,  1692. 

Marlow,  Clement,  1654 

Marbeck,  Edward,  1624. 

Marshall,  Edward,  1634;   William,  1684;   Thomas,  1679. 

Miartyn,  Martin,  Daniel,  1617;  John,  1624,  1640,  1698;  James, 
1690;  Thomas,  1654;  William,  1695;   Lawrence,  1879. 

Mascholl,  Mascall,  William,  1655;  John,  1685. 
Mason,  Abraham,  1625. 
Mattingley,  Francis,  1657;  James,  1691. 
Mathew,  Samuel,  1629. 

Maulthus,  Mr.  William,  1615,  1655;  John,  1665. 
Mersam,  William,  1665. 
Merritt,  John,  1655,  1668;   Thomas,  1668. 
Mierrifield,  Henry,  1623,  1643';  William,  1643.  1674;  Richard, 
1643- 
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Messenger,  Ralph,  1629;    William,  1675. 
Melton,  Henry,  1669. 
Meddings,  Henry,  1698. 

Mare  (see  Mace),  Andrew,  1606;  Richard,  1651. 
Markham,  Richard,  1605;   William,  1661,  1665. 
Marchant,  Thomas,  1607;  William,  1656. 
Markes,  Joseph,  1689. 

Mappleton,  John,  1608,  1617;   Henry,  1622. 
Man,  Thomas,  1657. 

May,  John,  1639,  1668,  1669;  Nicolas,  1643;  Cornelius,  1690; 
Simon,  1643;  Richard,  1654;  Thomas,  1696,  1699;  Ben- 
jamin, 1669,  1686;  William,  1675;  Jasper,  1684;  Chris- 
topher, 1687. 

Mewe,  Christopher,  1634,  1633. 
Meyer,  Guy,  1696. 

Michell,  Thomas,  1643.     (See  Mitchell). 
Middleton,  Nicolas,  1620;  Richard,  1619;  Peter,  1657,  1696. 
Miles,  John,  1627;   Jonathan,  1628. 
Myles,  John,  1684;  Thomas,  1634,  1658;  William,  1605,  1636, 

1640,  1677,  1684. 
Milksop,  John,  1632,  1656. 
Miland,  Henry,  1620. 
Milom,  Francis,  1675. 
Miller,  Henry,   1645;    Francis,  1658;    Ralph,   1676;    Robert, 

1681. 

Mills,  William,  1658. 
Minall,  George,  1669. 
Millett,  Thomas,  1676. 
Milton,  John,  1676. 
Mitchell,  Walter,   1678. 
Milward,  Anthony,  1654. 
Mylward,  Jonathan,  1605;  William,  1698. 
Millard,  John,   1629;    Charles,  1665;    John,   1688;    William. 

1689. 

Millison,  John,  1643. 
Moore,  Henry,  1616,   1636;   Thomas,  1663;    Will 

i655>  1^56,  1695. 
Moor,  John,  1616. 
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More,  Richard,  1658,  1664;   Henry,  1667;   Giles,  1669. 

Morton,  John,  1666. 

Moss,  John,  1609. 

Mosse,  Richard,  1621 ;  John,  1687. 

Moon,  Benjamin,  1690. 

Moreley,  John,  1683. 

Money,  Richard,  1656;   Edward,  1658;    Henry,  1686. 

Moulton,  John,  1621. 

Morgan,  Henry,  1637;    Francis,  1662. 

Morecock,  John,  1673. 

Morchee,  John,  1658. 

Mulford,  Richard,  1665. 

Musgrove,  Simon,  1648. 

Mosly,  Timothy,  1682. 

Murrey,  William,  1670. 

Murrant,  Thomas,  1675. 

Munday,  Edward,  1673. 

Mylliam,  William,  1609. 

Nash,  Nashe,  Gyles,  1614;   John,  1632;   Thomas,  1686. 

Nayler,  Nailor,  John,  1629. 

Netherclife,  Nethercliffe,  John,  1606;   Henry,  1625. 

Neale,  William,  1671. 

Nethercoll,  George,  1614. 

Newland,  John,  1673. 

Newett,  James,  1667. 

Newbury,  Newbery,  Newberry,  Thomas,  1641;   Ralph,  1659; 

Richard,  1676;  William,  1683. 
Newman,  Henry,  1640;    Hugh,  1662. 
Nirteen,  John,  1697. 
Nicholls,  Anthony,  1614. 
Nicols,  Thomas,  1678. 
Nobes,  Antipas,  1666. 
Norkett,  Henry,  1655. 

Norcott,  William,  1633,  1667;   Thomas,  1678. 
Norton,  William,  1683. 
Nurton,  John,  1697. 
Norris,  Noris,  Barate,  1657. 
Northway,  John,  1665. 
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North,  John,  1696. 

Norvell,  Edward,  1665. 

Ockley,  Richard,  1665. 

Okeley,  Henry,  1682. 

Osman,  Osmand,  James,  1687;  John,  1657,  1687- 

Osgood,  Obadiah,  1630;   William,  1631;  Thomas,  1639. 

Oram,  Joseph    1663. 

Orme,  Thomas,  1682. 

Orpet,  John,  1681,  1656. 

Osborne,  Henry,  1690. 

Owen,  Richard,  1690. 

Page,  John,  1634;  Peter,  1655. 

Paise,  Payse,  William,  1613,  1617,  1673,  1693;  Thomas,  1627; 

George,  1681;  Richard,  1632,  1657;  John,  1654;  Francis, 

1669;  Abraham,  1671;  Samuel,  1690. 
Parncott,  John,  1673. 
Parrot,  John,  1636. 
Paine,  Payne,  Henry,  1625;  Luke,  1625;  Roger,  1667;  John, 

1674;   Samuel,  1660;   Francis,  1632;   George,  1685. 
Parents,  John,  1686. 
Parke,  Thomas,  1655. 
Parkes,  Ricnard,  1662. 

Parker,  Richard,  1628;   Thomas,  1655,  1699;  John,  1673. 
Parsons,  Joshua,  1655,  1664;   Richard,  1656. 
Parr,  Pare,  Parre,  William,  1664,  1612,  1685;    Isaac,  1677; 

Richard,  1627. 

Parry,  Christopher,  1683';   William,  1693. 
Paty,  Gabriel,  1629. 
Patie,  Henry,  1639. 
Peatie,  William,  1669. 
Panter,  Robert,  1667. 
Pawlinge,  George,  1678. 
Pedine,  Thomas,  1630. 
Pemibrooke,  Pembroke,  George,  1634. 
Penbrooke,  John,  1640. 

Pemberton,  Pemmerton,  Edward,   1670;    Richard,   1674. 
Pearce,  William,  1667. 
Pierce,  Perse,  Robert,  1611;   1643. 
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Persie,  William,  1670. 

Percie,  Edward,  1605;   Joseph,  1698. 

Percy,  George,  1666;  Algernon,  1697. 

Piercey,  Robert,  1671,  1675;   Edmond,  1680. 

Penson,  Person,  John,  1686. 

Perry,  Alexander,  1630;   Robert,  1699. 

Perrie,  Edmond,  1605. 

Pendor,  John,  1670. 

Peesy,  Joseph,  1683. 

Percefall,  Percevall,  John,  1609. 

Penne,  Robert,  1675. 

Petty,  Richard,  1631;  John,  1625;   Michell,  1631. 

Peatie,  William,  1669. 

Perryn,  Perrin,  Robert,   1607;    Jomi,   1638;    Sabbath,   1634; 

Thomas,  1685;  Walter,  1655. 
Phipes,  John,  1654. 
Philipps,   Richard,    1613;    Joseph,    1629;    John,   1656,    1695; 

Thomas,  1678. 
Philsall,  Thomas,  1645. 
Philpe  (see  Felpe),  Edward,  1662;  John,  1668,  1680;   James, 

1669,  1689;   William,  1691. 
Pierat,  John,  1626. 
Perryman,  John,  1699. 
Pinnock,  Thomas,  1629. 
Pidgeon,  Richard,  1668. 

Pinnell,  Pinell,  William,  1624,  1634,  1659;   Joseph,  1670. 
Pinke,  Jacob,  1681. 
Pitcher,  William,  1663. 
Pickton,  Charles,  1687. 

Piper,  Pyper,  James,  1656;    John,  1656;    Joseph,  1691. 
Pitmond,  Edmond,  1657;  John,  1690. 
Pitmann,  Richard,  1683;   Charles,  1686. 
Plot,  James,  1606. 

Plummer,  Francis,  1606;   Richard,  1664. 
Plowman,  Richard,  1666. 
Pordee,  Richard,  1613. 
Poulter,  Matthewe,  1618. 
Pooter,  William,  1615. 
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Potter,  Robert.  1609;    William,  1683. 
Porter,  John,  1689. 

Jenkinson,  alias  Porter,  William,  1637,  1671. 
Powlls,  John,  1615. 
Powell,  Aran,  1658. 
Pottinger,  William,  1617. 

Pocock,  Alexander,  1622;    Giles,  1627,  1658;    Daniel,  1656; 
Thomas,  1634;    John,  1668,  1680;    Edward,  1670,  1677; 
Stephen,  1677;   Richard,  1697. 
Porchmouth,  Portsmouth,  Porchmore,  Henry,  1636;  George, 

1637,  1654. 
Pole,  John,  1640. 
Pope,  Thomas,  1697. 
Power,  Richard,  1672. 
Pounting,  Thomas,  1684. 

Pratt,  John,  1694. 

Priest,  John,  1681. 

Price,  William,  1636. 

Prince,  Joseph,  1619. 

Pusye,  David,  1618. 

Purnell,  Steven,  1608;   Richard,  1654,  1655. 

Purden  (see  Burden),  Luke,  1622. 

Purfeck,  Thomas,  1616. 

Pudsey,  John,  1694. 

Quarterman,  Thomas,  1656,  1655. 

Quaste,  George,  1680. 

Quarrington,  James,  1665. 

Quelch,  Thomas,  1656;  William,  1656;  John,  1656. 

Quick,  John,  1616. 

Randall,  Henrv.  1637;   William,  1613. 

Ranee,  George,  1691. 

Raire,,  Nicolas,  1694. 

Rawlings,  John,  1668. 
Raynes,  William,  1667. 


1655. 
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Reading,  Thomas,  1692. 

Reddatt,  John,  1605;   Richard,  1609. 

Redburne,  John,  1655. 

Reeves,  Richard,  1642. 

Reeve,  Samuel,  1682. 

Restall,  John,  1628. 

Reiment,  Rayment,  Edward,  1618. 

Remnant,  Robert,  1662. 

Richards,  Thomas,  1607;   ^85 . 

Richardson,    William,    1636;     Thomas,    1643,    1657, 

Robert,  1682. 
Richbell,  Jeffrey,  1634. 
Riggs,  Henry,  1671. 
Road  (see  also  Boade),  William,  1655. 
Roades,  Thomas,  1657. 
Roberts,  Robert,  1631;  John,  1675. 
Robinson,  Ralph,  1627;  William,  1677. 
Roff,  Roffe,  William.  1671. 

Round,  William,  1658;  Thomas,  1662;   Nicolas,  1656. 
Rose,  Ambrose,  1643;    William,  1688. 
Rouss,  Henry,  1636. 
Rogers,  John.  1699. 

Rowland,  Edward,  1658;  William,  1656;  Thomas,  1664. 
Russell,  Solomon,   1614;    William,   1622,   1675;    John,   167,1, 

1675,  1683. 

Russen,  Thomas,  1617. 
Rue,  William,  1663. 
Rumball,  Benjamin,  1642. 
Rumbelow,  John,  1634. 
Rumsey,  William,  1629,  1634. 
Rider,  William,  1617. 
Ryder,  John,  1606. 
Ryvers,  Alexander,  1607,  1621,  1640. 
Salmon,  Henry,  1623. 
Sample,  Henry,  1608. 
Salter,  Richard,  1643;   John,  1666. 
Sadler,  Thomas,  1633,  1637;  John>  l657- 
Sadgrove,  Richard,  1651. 
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Scale,  William,  1687. 

Sansum,  John,  1696. 

Sandford,  Charles,  1671. 

Saunders,  Sanders,  Andrew,  1620;    Richard,  1676. 

Sawcer,  Saucer,  Thomas,  1615;   Henry,  1667. 

Same,  William,  1634. 

Sayer,  Edmund,  1656;   John,  1666;   Robert,  1682;  Thomas 

1696. 

Sargeant,  John,  1681. 
Sargood,  Sergood,  Richard,  1628. 
Seax,  Seas,  John,  1611;   Thomas,  1634. 
Scale,  William,  1687. 
Selden,  Richard,  1634. 
Sellon,  John,  1657. 
Setter,  Thomas,  1676. 
Searle,  1687. 
Serle,  Jonathan,  1683. 
Silver,  Thomas,  1672;  James,  1695. 
Sever,  Roger,  1629. 
Seaver,  Richard,  1679. 
Simes,  Thomas,  1664. 
Sims,  Stephen,  1684. 
Silvester,  John,  1660,  1696. 
Silbye,  Joseph,  1619. 
Simons,  Richard,  1614;  Henry,  1622,  1686;  John,  1655,  1657; 

Edward,  1694;   Thomas,  1629;    William,  1679. 
Simmons,  John,   1655;    William,   1685;    John,   1689;    Peter, 

1696. 

Symmons,  John,  1655,  J665>  1689- 
Scot,  John,  1674. 

Scotford,  Francis,  1654;  John,  1688. 
Slark,  Anthony,  1637. 
Slade,  John,  1677. 

Slatter,  Charles,  1680;  Thomas,  1679. 
Skate,  William,  1674;   John,  1687. 
Skeat,  John,  1687. 
Sone,  Soane,  Richard,  1610. 
Soames,  Somes,  Edward,  1672. 
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South,  Thomas,  1608. 

Southwood,  Nicolas,  1606. 

Southwich,  Mark.  1656. 

Shannons,  Robert,  1687. 

Sherwood,  John,  1684. 

Shaler,  William,  1694;   Philip,  1696. 

Shilow,  Shiler,  Thomas,  1676. 

Shepheard,  Robert,  1672;   John,  1684. 

Sharpies,  George,  1668. 

Shorter,  Thomas,  1662. 

Shawe,  Richard,  1640;  Henry,  1664,  1689. 

Shattock,  Samuel,  1628. 

Sharpe,  John,  1634. 

Sherfield,  John,   1629;    William,   1633,  1643:    Jerome,   1634; 

Jacob,  1683;  Abraham,  1641,  1658;   Francis,  1674,  1685; 

Alexander,  1677;   Walter,  1629. 
Shervill,  Alexander,  1677. 
Sheeton,  Thomas,  1634. 
Shipway,  Ralph,  1653;  John,  1655. 
Shord,  William,  1637. 
Shonke,  Thomas,  1656. 
Shelton,  William,  1656,  1657. 
Shettlewood,  Thomas,  1687. 
Strange,  Robert,  1698. 
Stilling,  Henry,  1686. 
Stedman,  Henry,  1688. 
Stanton,  Richard,  1606. 
Stamp,  Richard,  1659,  1659. 
Stacey,  Henry,  1686. 
Stakes,  Robert,  1611. 
Stokes,  John,  1661;   Thomas,  1673. 

Steevens,  Stevens,  Stephens,  Peter,  1611;  William,  1654. 
Stitche,  William,  1608. 
State,  Thomas,  1699. 
State,  William,  1699. 

Stockwell,  Richard,  1641;   Charles,  1688;  Joseph,  1687. 
Stubble,  Edward,  1682. 
Stratford,  Humphrey,  1659. 
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Stiffe,  John,  1656. 

Stone,  Henry,  1634;   Francis,  1676 

Story,  Michell,  1637,  1668,  1669;  William,  1660,  *  1668   1660- 
Joseph,  1694. 

Streeke,  John,  1672;   Andrew,  1681. 

Stourt,  James,  1631. 

Streat,  John,  1616. 

Strood,  John,  1615. 

Stretch,  William.  1625. 

Sturt,  Thomas,  1670. 

Stourt,  Thomas,  1631. 

Sturdy,  Sturdee,  Henry,  1626;   Maurice,  1668;   John,  1632 

Styles,  Stiles,  Francis,  1611;   William,  1668;   Richard    1687 
1686. 

Smeeth,  Thomas,  1620. 

Smyth,  Smith,  Richard,  1608;  Thomas,  1611. 

Smith,  Anthony,  1665;  William,  1614,  1640,  1659,  1660,  1677; 
Thomas,   1618,   1666,   1670,  1687;    Richard,  1619,  1620,' 
James,  1622,  1657,  1665;   John,  1629,  1637,  1665,  1671, 
1680,  1685,  1694,  1694,  1695;  Joseph,  1694;  Michell,  1656; 
Edmond,  1657,  1658;  Hugh,  1662;  Noah,  1689;  Robert, 
1685;   Francis,  1694. 
Smies,  William,  1611. 
Smart,  William,  1669. 
Smallbone,  Philip,  1696;   Charles,  1699. 
Small,  Thomas.  1677,  1691 ;  William,  1680. 
Sparrowhawke,  Thomas,  1686,  1692. 
Speed,  Williams,  1634. 
Spencer,  Thomas,  1617,  1643;  John,  1687. 
Sporler,  Thomas,  1674. 
Swayne,  Barnabye,  1619;  John,  1664. 
Swaine,  John,  1666;   Hugh,  1677. 
Sweetsir,  George,  1667,  1684. 
Tame,  William,  1627. 

Tanner,  John,  1605,  1655;  Robert,  1633;  George,  1685. 
Tassell,  Henry,  1611;    Francis,  1639. 
Tasell,  Richard,  1615. 
Tatsall,  Richard,  1636. 
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Taplin,  John,  1656;    William,    1657,    1669;    Thomas,    1674; 

James,  1691 ;   Moses,  1674. 
Tallant,  Thomas,  1666. 
Taylor,  Tailor,  Daniel,  1619;   John,  1658,  1659,  1660,  1659; 

Francis,  1682;  William,  1613,  1655;  Thomas,  1613,  1685, 

1619,  1669. 

Temyper,  Hew,  1609. 
Tirrold,  Francis,  1656. 
Turall,  Francis,  1656. 
Terrall,  Francis,  1611,  1677. 
Terrold,  Richard,  1625. 
Tewey,  John,  1620. 
Terry,  William,  1656;   John,  1676. 
Tegg,  John,  1666;   Stephen,  1679. 
Thorpe,  James,  1696;  George,  1697. 
Thurstan,  Thomas,  1676. 
Thorne,  Richard,  1636,  1682;   Peter,  1669,  1685;  John,  1675; 

Joseph,  1682. 

Throgmorton,  John,  1636. 
Thatcher,  Robert,  1634. 

Thackham,  Francis,  1609,  1637;   Thomas,  1617. 
Thwaite,  Nicolas,  1629. 
Thomason,  Robert,  1622. 
Thomas,  William,   1622,   1677;    David,   1637;    Daniel,   1682; 

Edward,  1686. 
Thresher,  James,  1613. 
Tickle,  William,  1608. 
Tilliard,  Richard,  1680. 
Tilzie,  Robert,  1681. 

Tirrold,  Francis,  1656.     (See  Terold,  Tirroll,  Turall). 
Towton,  William,  1618. 
Tovye,  Toovye,  Lawrence,  1619,  1677,  1632. 
Toomey,  Philip,  1622. 
Tog,  Thomas,  1639. 
Townsend,  Alexander,  1689. 
Townson,  John,  1657,  1656. 
Tomkins,  John,  1663;   Thomas,  1686. 
Towers,  Thomas,  1676;  Robert,  1681 ;  William,  1683. 
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Tribut,  Edward,  1664. 

Trimmer,  John,  1676. 

Try,  Richard,  1682;  Thomas,  1687. 

Trumpet,  John,  1683. 

Tubb,  Tubbs,  Richard,  1620;  Henry,  1624;  John,  1654,  1668. 

Tul,  Tull,  William,  1627;   Thomas,  1686. 

Turner,  John,  1622,  1648,  1682;  Edward,  1668;  Henry,  1696; 

Mathewe,    1628;    William,   1656,   1686;    Thomas,   1682 j 

Ro.bert,  1697. 
Tuckwell,  Thomas,  1671. 
Tylee,  John,  1666. 
Tyleman,  Anthony,  1606. 

Walker,  Thomas,  162.5,  1639,  1640;  John,  1630. 
Walton,  Randall,  1605;  Samuel,  1617. 
Walter,  Walter,  1687. 
Wade,  Henry,  1693. 
Watley,  John,  1682. 
Ward,  Rowly,  1655;   Francis,  1663;   Robert,  1671;  Edward, 

1609,  1637;  John,  1618;  Jeffrey,  1634;  Mordecai    1643. 
Warner,  John,  1616;  George,  1625;  William,  1657. 
Watmore,  Thomas,  1605. 
Watlington,  Walter,  1616;  John,  1635. 
Waight,  Thomas,  1609. 

Ware,  Edward,  1636;  Noah,  1637;  Robert,  1676;  Brian,  1699. 
Wats,  Watts,  Robert,  1664. 
Watkins,  John,  1626. 
Wayte,  John,  1621. 
Wayt,  William,  1623. 
Webbe,  William,  1614;    Edward,  1675;   Pascoe,  1671;  John, 

1624,  1659,  1661,  1662,  1672,  1686,  1689;  Thomas,  1658, 

1681;   Robert,  1630;   David,  1651;  Benjamin,  1657,  1672; 

Richard,  1664. 
Weller,  Thomas,  1611. 
Wells,  Luke,  1639;  Thomas,  1643. 
West,  Ralph,  1605;  Thomas,  1631,  1660,  1659;  Edward,  1695; 

William,  1629;   Humphrey,  1668;  John,  1684.  1692- 
Welman,  John,  1658;    William,  1696. 
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Weeden,  Nathanial,  1658. 

Weston,  Christopher,  1668;  Ralph,  1680. 

Welbeck,  Robert,  1676. 

Westby,  Henry,  1688. 

White,  William,   1605;    James,   1678,    1677;    Richard,    1617; 

George,  1659;  John,  1608,  1676;   Thomas,  1677,  1681. 
Wheate,  John,  1660,  1659;   Edward,  1676. 
Whistler,  Ralph,  1606. 

Whillett,  Christopher,  1628;  Henry,  1664,  1686. 
Whiller,  John,  1664. 
Whateley,  George,  1636. 

Wheeler,  Peter,  1686;  John,  1687;  Edward,  1677. 
Whitehand,  Thomas,  1636. 
Whitwick,  Samuel,  1698. 
Whitaker,  Isaac,  1657. 
Whichelow,  John,  1656. 
Wimbolt,  Simon,  1681. 
Winter,  John,  1681. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  1664. 

Withers,  John,  1656;   William,  1668;    Francis,  1683. 
Wilcocks,  James,  1661. 
Winterborne,  Thomas,  1693. 
Wigginton    Richard,  1658. 
Wiatt,  Wyatt,  Wiett,  John,  1606;   Daniel,  1685. 
Wickens,    Thomas,    1618,    1654,    1665;     John,    1654,    1655; 

Robert,  1656;  William,  1672;  Jam.es,  1695. 
Williamson,  Thomas,  1617. 

Willis,  Nathaniel.  1612;  Robert,  1641;  Aaron,  1692. 
Willice,  George,  1613. 
Willetts,  Thomas,  1613. 
Willatts,  Moyses,  1624;  Moses,  1658. 
Wilder,  Wylder,  Andrew,  1672;   William,  1680;   John,  1611, 

1629,  165,5,  lfy°>  1681;    Matthew,  1657;    Edward,  1640, 

1664;  Thomas,  1656;  Samuel,  1662. 
Wilde,  Richard,  1662;  William,  1664. 
Williams,   Zucary,   1617;    John,   1656,    1681,   1689;    William, 

1686. 
Wilmer,  Edward,  1632,  1640;  Richard,  1657. 
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Willy.  Samuel,  1698. 

Winch,  Robert,  1621,  1656. 

Wire,  John,  1670. 

Winchcombe,  Henry,  1657. 

Wilmer,  Edward,  1632,  1640. 

Wilshir,  William,  1674. 

Wills,  John,  1680. 

Willisby,  Christopher,  1639. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas,  1666. 

Wilmett,  John,  1654,  1655,  1699;  Richard,  1657;  Thomas, 
1692. 

Wilton,  John,  1657. 

Wilkins,  Thomas,  1664;  John,  1684. 

Wolf,  Richard,  1605;  Matthew,  1658. 

Woolridge,  George,  1608. 

Worlidge,  John,  1657. 

Woodcock,  William,  1629;  Moses,  1667. 

Woods,  William,  1635. 

Wong  or  Worg,  Steven,  1638. 

Wodward,  Woodward,  Thomas,  1655;  Henry,  1688;  Wil- 
liam, 1699. 

Wood\vell,  John,  1655. 

Woodley,  Woodlie,  John,  1660,  1668. 

Woodestone,  Woodesone,  Thomas,  1656. 
Worsly,  Christopher,  1657. 

Wornum,  Thomas,  1668;  John,  1686. 

Wollford,  Steven,  1683. 

Wright,  Henrv.  1617;   William,  1607,  1629,  1680;    Richard, 

1607;  John,  1662,  1675;  Joseph,  1689. 
Wyron,  John,  1655. 
Underwood,  William,  1628;  John,  1605,  1634,  1636:  Thomas, 

1610,  1634,  1658,  1675,  1674. 
Veyes,  John,  1669. 
Ventris,  Samuel,  1661. 
Vatchell,  Thomas,  1616. 
Vallians,  William,  1683. 
Vernell,  William,  1658;  John,  1693. 
Viccars,  Vickers,  Thomas,  1641. 
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Vinges,  Vinge,  William,  1609. 
Ving,  Edward,  1645. 
Vinge,  John,  1655. 
Vindage,  Ralph,  1617. 
Vinold,  John,  1634. 
Vincent,  Thomas,  1685. 
Garrow,  William,  1645. 
York,  Isaac,  1619. 
Yates,  James,  1693. 


Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  with  an  account  of 
his  Fellows  and  Foundations.  By  J.  B.  Nias,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fellow,  1882-5.  Oxford  : 
At  the  Clarendon  Press,  A.D.  1918. 

Dr.  RadclifFe's  name  is  writ  large  in  Oxford.  The  Rad- 
cliffe Library,  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  the  Radcliffe  In- 
firmary, his  benefactions  to  University  College,  Radcliffe 
Quad,  and  his  Travelling  Fellowships,  are  known  and  read 
of  all  men,  and  form  a  list  of  benefactions  that  few,  records 
can  equal.  Hitherto  the  memory  of  such  a  generous  and 
munificent  benefactor  has  hardly  received  due  justice.  The 
biography  of  William  Pittis,  written  soon  after  Radcliffe's 
death,  is  unworthy  and  not  very  creditable,  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  University  which  has  benefited  so  largely  by  his 
generosity  should  not  have  produced  a  fitting  memoir.  We 
welcome  cordially  Dr.  Nias's  book,  but  even  this  interesting 
work  is  not  exhaustive,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  the  biography  of  the  Fellows  rather  than  of 
the  founder.  The  author's  main  object  was  to  commemorate 
Radcliffe's  Fellows  and  not  Radcliffe  himself,  and  we  agree 
with  him  that  there  is  still  need  for  an  adequate  life  of  the 
eminent  physician.  It  is  the  story  of  an  able  youth  born  in 
poor  circumstances,  who  raised  himself  by  his  ability  and 
shrewdness  to  be  one  of  the  first  doctors  of  his  time.  He 
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was  the  medical  attendant  of  the  Princess  Anne,  afterwards 
Queen  Anne,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  and  also  of  Wil- 
liam III,  and  of  many  of  the  titled  persons  of  the  time.  He 
amassed  a  great  fortune,  estimated  by  Hearne  at  £140,000, 
and  devoted  it  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  study  of  natural  science  and  medicine.  His 
trustees  nobly  carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  great  bene- 
factor, and  the  three  great  institutions  that  bear  his  name  are 
perhaps  the  best  memorials  of  the  great  physician.  Dr.  Nias 
has  devoted  much  research  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  lives 
of  the  Travelling  Fellows,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  fame 
and  who  have  attained  to  honourable  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession. Appended  to  the  volume  are  short  valuable  descrip- 
tions of  the  Observatory  by  Dr.  Rambaut,  the  Library  by 
Dr.  Hatchett  Jackson,  and  of  Radcliffe's  connection  with 
University  College  by  the  Master,  Dr.  Macan.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  Oxford  men,  and  especially  by  those 
who  belong  to  the  medical  profession. 
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